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CONCLUSION. 


To the excited and miserable Jane, time seemed to be passing with 
something like miraculous rapidity. The more she saw of her intended 
husband, the more strongly grew her detestation of his manners, his 
person, and his principles, and in the proportion that he sunk in her 
estimation, rose his amiable, gentlemanlike, and accomplished relative. 
As the hated marriage was now fearfully near, each of the brothers ar- 
rived at the point beyond which there appeared to be no possibility of 
getting. The lady-killer was regarded by her with a mingled feeling 
of contempt and disgust, by no means flattering to the self-love of that 
exceedingly vain and selfish individual ; whilst the noble characteristics 
of “the saint,” as Francis was sometimes styled in derision by pe 
two nearest relations, were so often and so admiringly considered, 
materially to interfere with the reflections which Jane Bruft ought me 
have given to the important duties she would so soon be called upon 
to fulfil, She was looking more pale and anxious every day that 
brought her nearer to the fate she dreaded even to contemplate. Hope 
seemed to have deserted her. The continued silence of Miles Black- 
more threw a gloom over her young heart, which even her apparently 
still sanguine friend Emma failed e ntirely to remove. 

Notwithstanding appearances, both Mr. and Mrs. Amersham were 
very much disappointed by the unaccountable inattention of their 
friend, after raising their expectations so high as he had done by the 
peculiar nature of his last communication. In their frequent private 
discussions of Jane’s situation, misgivings would intrude. Both by this 
time were fully satisfied that her union with Mr. George Grindle did 
not hold out any great prospect of happiness, and both had sufficient 

reasons of their own for believing that with Mr. Francis Grindle her 
lot would be an enviable one. Although they could not have more 
completely agreed than they did in their desire to see their dear Jane 
the wife of the younger brother, in preference to the elder, they were 
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both as fully convinced of the impropriety, indeed, impossibility, of 
their doing anything rin op position to the wishes of her pre nt. They 
were now under his roof, and it wanted but three days to the day fixed 
for th e wedding. Deeply interested as they were in whatever concerned 
Jane's we fare. and convinced as they might be that there was but a 
remote chance of its preservation in the forthcoming marriage, they, 
under the circumstances, had no excuse for any open interference, and 
could not be justified in having ‘yecourse to a clandestine encourage- 
ment of her disinelination to the husband provided for her. The only 
thing that could be done, their increasing anxiety urged the m to lose 
no time about, and a very pressing letter was written to Miles Black- 
more, stating the exact time fixed for the wedding, and all attendant 
particulars, and imploring him, if it was in his power to do anything 
that would put an end to Mr. George Grindle’s pretensions to the 
hand of their mutual friend, to set about it instantly, or it would be too 
late. . 

The state of mind in which Francis Grindle had existed during the 
last few days, may, as we are inclined to think some one has said betore, 
be more easily imacined than described. His high sense of honour 
sull held sufficient control over the deep sympathy and admiration with 
which he eould net help regarding the aflianced wife of his brother, 
to keep such a check over his feelings as sufficed to prevent re] 
cutward manifestation of them; but in spite of principle, philosophy 
religion, and every other aid sucha nature as his was sure of employing 
on such an occasion, the struggle between inclination and duty became 
every day more painful. He appeared overpowered by some extraor- 
dinary influence that held him chained to the spot, an ‘agonized spec- 
taior of the sufferings of the only woman he had ever met with who 
fulfilled his exalted conception of the feminine character, and he was 
but too well satistied the fate with which she was threatened was a 
horrible one. He knew that he could do nothing in her favour; and 
whatever might be the nature of the sentiments she had inspired 1 
him, with a modesty natural to such a disposition, he could not con- 
vince himself that her regard for him was anything more than what 
society would readily sanction under the circumstances. His own 
agitation during the performance of the duet described in the last 
chapter, rendered him blind to hers; but had he been satisfied that she 
preterred him to the amiable ex-lieutenant of dragoons as much as she 
did, anything iike endeavouring to supplant his brother in her affections 
seemed to him so disereditable, that he could not have been brought 
to take advantage, at such a time, of her partiality. There appeared 
to remain for him nothing but a patient resignation to circum- 
stances, and an ardent hope, that her married life might be as 
difierent as possible from the gloomy picture of it he had drawn. And 
thus he went on from day to day, and from hour to hour, doing his 
best to assume nothing be yond a brothe rly interest towards her, and to 
disguise the intense anxiety with which he contemplated the brief 
period which had Lo elapse be fore her fate would be sealed. 

As “the consummation so devoutly to be wished” of Mr. George 
Grindle’s marriage to the heiress, approached, that accomplished ven- 
tleman, and re markably fine specimen of the tee belonging toc lass 
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B, experienced an increasing degree of uneasiness. Elis heart, hard as 
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it was, was not so thoroughly callous as to be totally indifferent to the 
misery he was about to inflict upon the devoted E lle n and his unoffend- 
ing child ; and with “the compunctious visitings” he endured when he 
contemplated this contingency, there came a sense of insecurity, which 
was still more unpleasant. Ellen had always been a most regular cor- 
respondent ; how she contrived to write so much and so frequently was 
a mystery to him; but the fulness of a loving woman's heart was far 
beyond the reach of his very narrow philosophy. To his great surprise 
he had not heard from her since he replied to her strong but vain ap- 
peal to his feelings asa father. At any other time he would have been 
glad enough to have been relieved from the bore, as he considered it, 
of perusing her exce edingly affectionate letters ; but he had a dres id of 
Mr. Miles Blackmore enlightening her on many subjec's of which he 
was so very desirous of her remaining ignorant till Jane Bruff became 
Mrs. George Grindle, and, what was of much more conse quence to him, 

he had got possession of the liberal supply of “ the stumpy” he was to 
obtain with her, he had such excellent and pressing reasons for requir- 
ing. He tried hard to satisfy himself that Nelly had taken his refusal 
to hasten over to see his sick child so much to heart, she could not 
bring herself to write again; he even would have found consolation in 
the conviction that poor Tiney was much worse, and the attentive mo- 
ther in too distressed a state to write again; but the conversation he 
had had at the Amershams’ with Mr. Danbury and his host, recurred 
to him with a most painful accuracy of recollection, and all his fears, 

doubts, and conjectures settled upon Miles Blac enore. 

However uncomfortable might have been the state in which the 
wretched Jane or the equally unhappy Francis Grindle passed the 
brief interval before the approaching marriage, it was exceeded in the 
case of the individual for whose advantage it had been thought of. A 
consciousness of guilt—of such guilt as there could be no extenuating 
—of conduct mean, dastardly, and cruel, alike unworthy of a man and 
a gentleman, and a fear of exposure, haunted him to such an extent as 
to deprive him, in a great measure, of his ordinary assurance, and 
make his conduct t appear so singular as to attract the notice and increase 
the suspicions of the Amershams. He drank as though to drown re- 
flection, and was evidently suffering under great excitement. His face 
was very pale, his gaze both cloomy and restless : and though he made 
frequent attempts to shake off the apprehensions that oppressed him, 
and assume his customary free and easy style, the 'y were, as he empha- 
tically would have styled them, ‘ decidedly no go,’ 

Sandy Bruff was the only one of the party who appeared perfectly at 
™ ease ; indeed, he was much more agreeable in his manner than he 
had ever been known to be; a sure sign that he enjoyed a state of un- 
usual satisfaction. All was progressing in the manner he wished; he 
met with no opposition ; the preparations were at last satisfactorily con- 
cluded, and he had scarcely anything to do beyond anticipating the 
agreeable life he was he nceforth to lead under the mana: cement of the 
incomprable Smylar. Mrs. Amersham’s lady-like manners had made 
a favourable impression upon him, which for reasons of her own she 
was exceedingly desirous to improve, and he had consulted her on various 
matters connected with the approaching ceremony—much to the an- 


noyance of his wasp-waisted and w asp-natured housekeeper, who looked 
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with adeep and bitter jealousy on any intimacy approaching confidence 
with any one besides herself, and she soon began to task her engineering 
to destroy it as effectually as she had done in the case of Lady Gramm. 

The many excellent qualities of Amersham also were far better ap- 
preciated than they had ever been by his host, who really seemed to 

strive to make himself acreeable ; and in the after-dinner conversations 

he had with his friends at his own table, he found a sort of light break- 
ing in upon the dense fog that had so long enveloped his mind, from 
coming in close contact with natures so enlightened and gentleman- 
like as those of Amersham and Francis Grindle; and much to his own 
surprise lve listened to them with respect, and did his possible to appear 
worthy of their estimation. 

When ‘ our dear Jane” returned to her father’s house, the indefati- 
gable Smylar exclaimed, in the convenient privacy of her own apart- 
ment, and in a style that would have thrown the dramatic critics of 
Bullock’s-smithy into ecstacies, ‘* Now comes the tug of war!’’ and 
she determined to put forth all, her powers to make the struggle she 
saw must ensue, as advantageous as possible to herself. One elance at 
the destined victim, without any assistance from Miss Harris, was sufh- 
cient to disclose to her the exact state of the case. But notwithstanding 
that young person had become the object of her especial hatred, she 
lescended to exert herself more than she had ever dene to make 


COnGd 
her believe she was her most devoted friend; and with this, and the 
assistance of the curacoa, she did her best to obtain from her all the in- 
formation she thou: oht necessary for her purpose. Harris, although she 
had been put upon her guard, was as communicative as could have 
been desired, and Sr myli ir listened attentive ‘ly and smiled exultin; ely. 
That Jane Bruff would escape if she could from a m urrlage evidently 
so detestable to her, our Machiavelli in petticoats was pertec tly satis- 
fied. That she should escape, she was determined. Her flight she had 
already planned, and had contrived all the various manoeuvres that 
were to alienate her father’s heart from her, and obtain the fortune Mr. 
Creorge Grindle had promised himself. 

The fonly apparent obstacle to the success of her schemes was 
Mrs. Amersham. Although Smylar behaved with extreme caution be- 
fore her, to appear in her eyes nothing more than a confidential 
mestic—although she assumed a modest and respectful demeanour, and 
studied the part of the respectable housekeeper with more attention 
than she had ever done betore—for some inexplicable reason or another 
e never could feel at her ease in that lady’s presence. In vain she 
appeared devoted to her young mistress—in vain she tried her most 
irresistible powers of pleasing her friend—she felt satisfied that Mrs. 
Amersham saw through all her artifices, and she was afraid would 
counteract them. In fact Emma entered the house with anything 
but a favourable opinion of that consummate piece of cunning, and 
possessed penetration enough to suspect her objects before she had 
been an inmate of it four-and-twenty hours. The wily Smylar there- 
fore found almost all her efforts to pour the poison of her tongue into 
the ear of the unhappy Jane unavailing, through the constant watchful- 
ness of Mrs. Amersham. 

Once only had she been so fortunate to find her alone, in spite of a 
great deal of clever plotting and planning for that purpose ; and she had 
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scarcely had time to urge her miserable victim, with all the serpent and 
the fox mingled in her nature, to take the only step that could free 
her from the fate impending over her, when she was interrupted by the 
watchful Emma, whose suspicions were immediately awakened by the 
state of excitement in which she found her young friend ; and not long 
after the tempter had left the room, and placed her ear at the key-hole, 
Mrs. Amersham learned enough to justify her in taking a decisive step to 
put a stop to that odious menial’s mischievous influence. 

Nor was Smylar altogether idle with the gallant and recently not quite 
so much as before, disagre eable colonel. Her after-dinner co!loquies 
it is true were at an end, but she contrived to find other, and as she fancied 
better opportunities for her confidential communications. Atwhat period 
of the day or night these occurred, we have no other means of ascertain- 
ing than might be gathered from a slight creaking in the colonel’s door, 
followed a few minutes afterwards. by a similar noise in her own, 
notwithstanding a careful oiling of the hinges by the incomparable 
she herself—that was heard every morning, at least an hour before 
any of the servants were expected to be stirring. Whether after 
the customary “tucking up,” she thought proper to return to her 
master’s chamber to be the more certain that she had neglected 
nothing necessary to his rege during the night, as possibly she 
felt bound to do by virtue (7) ¢ * her office, we have no evidence 
beyond the very curious coine fos lio just mentioned. But we are 
quite certain she did find occasions to endeavour to fill his mind 
with doubts of the Amershams, and with suspicions of his daughter, 
and we are equally well some that, to her extreme mortific ation, she 
failed to produce anything like the effect she desired. Whether he 
was too well satisfied with the parties she was hinting against, or was 
too sleepy to attend to her insinuations, or not disposed to conversation, 
or had swallowed too much wine to understand what she meant—she in- 
variably found all her talent set at nought by an impatient ‘ that'll- 
do,” or the commencement of a nasal obligato accompaniment to her 
voice, with the duration and power of which she was too familiar to 
hope to effect anything for that night. 

Baffled in all her deep- laid se shemes, yet of too enterprising a spirit 
to allow her prey to ese: ape, the artful and unprine ipled schemer made 
preparations for one grand effort. But while she is hatching her plot, we 
must lose no time ine onde: avouring to complete ours, We have already 

said suthicient to prove that the houseke ‘eper was In anything but rood 
odeus w'th the rest of the establishment; and since the return of Harris, 
there had been such revelations in the servants’ hall, that the ringletted 
and spindle-shanked favourite of the worthy cebenal could not but be 
looked upon as ‘* the common enemy.” By means which will be ex- 
plained presently, an insight had been obtained into her unprincipled 
maneuvring, which, in any other family, when made known, ought to 
have procured her instant dismissal; but they all well knew their 
master’s partiality, and considered that any attempt to “ bell the cat” 
would be attended with both danger and difficulty. Nevertheless it 
was resolved that the attempt should be made, and the very morning of 
the marriage was the time fixed on for this hazardous experiment to 
‘* come off,” 
The colonel was in one of his happiest humours, seated in his dress- 
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ing room, in full fie for the cere mony, attended only by his excellent 
butler the re spectable Mr. Rumtit, to whom he was giving various di- 
rections, and hearing divers small matters of intelligence wheh that cal- 
lant officer never objected to when in his amiable moods. After sundry 
preliminary hems and haws, Rumfitt ck verly led tlhe conversation to Lady 
Garamm, and having intimated that he had heard of an anonymous letter 
having been sent to her ladyship, stated that he had discove red * quite 
promiscuously” a clue to the writer. The subject was rather a ticklish 
one, but the colonel was in the right mood, and desired to know the 
particulars, with the full rot ee iy ‘if he could obtain the ocular proof 
of Miss Pheezle’s delinquency, to reward her handsomely for her mter- 
ference, Upon thisencouragement Mr. Rumfit further stated, that as 
he was approaching the house of an old fellow-servant of his, now i 
business as a ereengrocer in the neig hbourhood of the Re rents Park, 
who also ofliciated as a postmaster, he recognised a female whom he well 
knew, enter the shop, which she almost immediately afterwards left. Ile 
had the curiosity to inquire of his old acquaintance what that person 
who had just left him want d, and ascertained she had merely called to 
yr sta letter, and had then the further curiosity to look at the letter, 
and observed that it was directed to Lady Gramm ; and he did not put it 
down till he | a examimed it so narrow ly that he should know iL avail 
In an instant, by certamm marks which he detailed. Upon the butler 
giving his deseription, the colonel unlocked a drawer and carefully 
examined a letter it contained. 

“ That'll-do, Rumfit,” exclaimed his master, indiznantly tossing back 
the do ument, ~* the Same to a , 4 | got possession of thie infernal 
thing, intending to return it to the old fool who gave it me, if I failed 


in discovering the writer; and now she shall have it, with my comp ili 
ments to hes pr cous friend and toady by whom it wi as concocted—for 
? 


the individual you saw was of course Miss Pheezle 
“TT bee ye ur pardon, colonel, she was no such —_ replied the 
butler, with an exceedingly grave and mysterious countenance. 
Fh, what? not Miss Pheezle 2?” exclaimed the callant officer, 
rf kin Strange \ bew dele red = who the deuce Was she then ee 
The butler looked to the door significantly, approached his master 
closely, and with a glance such as he would have fixed upon any one 
caught int act of purloming a port ion ot the family plate » re p hie “dl, 


At this announcement the worthy colonel appeared (as it was after- 


’ s 3 ’ 
wal \ | mtu Sqr ly S| ited li the scrvants hall) ais took all ota heap. 
The dvi dolphin could not have exhibited a greater variety ot 
colours than for a few minutes his face displayed. Ile was so as- 


tonished and confounded as to be unable even to utter his cus- 
tomary ‘that'll doz” and before he could recover from his contusion, 
Mr. Rumfit produced a paper for his pe rusal, and stated that Smylar 


i 
having been observed by oue of the servants, at about the same pe- 
riod t| posting { thi letter, tearing upa pie ce of paper very Care- 
fully, and throwing the fragments out of window, all the pieces having 
fallen ito the back-yard, they were, from ‘motives of curiosity,’ carefully 
collected, and after considerable trouble, pasted together again, piece 


by piece, on a page of writing-paper. nan colonel, without saying a 
WO! l, bevan to eXamune the recovered { ime lils, and had the pleasure 
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of reading, in Smylar’s hand-writing, an exact copy, or more accurately 
speaking, an exact original, of the identical anonymous letter which had 
caused his rupture with Lady Gramm. Even in his foggy mind there 
remained now no doubt of the offender; nor was he long in con- 
jecturing the author of a similar production which had apps arently civen 
so muc b uneasiness to his amiable and devoted housekeeper ; and thouz th 
slowly, there very clearly dawned upon his understanding a pretty ac- 
curate conception of the particular motives for which they had been 
written, 

Sandy Brutf, though very wrathfully inclined, felt a little, indeed 
something imore than a little, uneasiness. Clear as was the case against 
the offending party, certain prudential motives restrained him from en- 
tering into a quarrel with her. But while the best portion of his seven 
senses were sunk Into a_ partie ularly unpleasant reverie, he was 
roused by a message brought by Harris, that Mrs. Ame rshews desired 
a few minutes conversation with him in the back drawin: v-room. He 
prepared to obey the summons, feeling as he drew his ponderous form 
along, exactly like a se hwalboy who, having devoured the sweets he 
had dishonestly obtained, begins to see, too distinctly to be pleasant, 
the coming horsew hip ping that is to punish him for his roguery. 

Whilst our distinguished fieid-oflicer was being enli chtene das to the 
character of his unprincipled favourite, his mise rable daughter was in 
her dressing-room, chewing the cud, not of sweet, but of very bitter 
fancies. Harris had finished her labours in decorating the unwilling 
biide, and had left her a few minutes to her own reflections, to seek 
Mrs. Amersham—partly for a purpose of her young mistress *s—partly 
fora purpose of her own, Nothing had been heard of or from Miles 
Blackmore, and the poor girl had given herself up to despair. She 
sat in her bridal garments, a woeful mockery of the part she was about 
to play—her hands open upon her lap, and her eyes fixed in a deep 
and tearful stare upon the floor. From this unnatural stupor she was 
disturbed by a friendly exclamation, in a kind voice, close to her, and 
raising slowly her heavy eyes , she recognise * and not without a visible 
thrill ” of ple asure, her fat ve r’s incomparable housekeeper. Smylar 
knew the time for action had arrived, had planned everything with her 
usual art, and had determined on making the best use of the oceasion, 
The state in which she found her unhappy mistress, one might suppose 
would have turned the hardest heart from so dark a purpose as hers; 
but the odious and heartless wretch saw in it only the best prospect of 
success to her abominable desizus, and in the delight with which she 
was recognised, beheld a sure sign that the time for her interposition 
had been admirably chosen. 

‘Bless my heart, my dear Miss Jane, why positively your hand is 
as cold as a stone!” exclaimed the wretch, as she, with every ap- 
pearance of affectionate interest, took up in her own hard palms one 
of the small, ladylike hands of her victim,—‘‘ and your countenance 


is really dennitiidun 


‘Just such a face, so wan, so woebegone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night.’ ” 


The poor unhappy girl smiled faintly at the dramatic reminiscence 
of her compant ion, but replied only with a heavy sigh. 
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‘Ah! ‘tis as I expected it would be!” cried the lady of the ringlets, 
with a mournful shake of the head. ‘* This odious marriage has be- 
come more hateful to you the nearer it approached. Nor could it be 
otherwise. Little as you know of Mr. George Grindle, you must have 
seen enough to render the ve ry idea of him as a husband intolerable. 
But I, who have been, as I may say, behind the scenes, have become 
acquainted with facts regarding him, which ought to render his very 
name inexpressibly offensive to a delicate female. There cannot be a 
doubt that your existence, passed with such a man, must be a life of 
misery, such as no language could do justice to.’ 

‘*} am afraid my prospect is not an enviable one,” observed Jane, 
sruff, sorrowfully. 

‘* And what a different being is Mr. Francis!” exclaimed the tempter 
with a tone and look of pleasing exultation. At the mention of his 
name, Jane slightly blushed, and the languid beating of her heart grew 
quicker and stronger, But she said nothing. Smylar was too intent 
on her prey not to have noticed the effect she had produced. 

‘* He is indeed a noble specimen of a man! The very soul of 
honour—the perfection of what is gentlemanlike—at once the beau- 
ideal of a husband and a lover.” 

Smylar here seemed bent on excelling herself; but the superfine 

hrases she had spoken with an affectation of such sublime enthusiasm, 
were not her own—they were borrowed from a romance, the high-flown 
language of which she had delighted to study when she was devoting 
her atlections to the respectable young hair-dresser, mentioned in an 
e: rly chi ipte rot this work. 

Jane sighed heavily. She thought for a moment how perfect might 
have been her happiness had she been allowed to select a husband for 
herself, who felt for her the proper degree of regard; but a sense of 
the uselessness of such thoughts quickly presented itself to her 
mind. 

‘ Had it ever been my good fortune to have been loved by so su- 
perior a being as Francis Grindle,” added her ere av eve with an up- 
ward gaze full of a sort of spiritual ecstacy, * I should have felt bound 
by every law, human and divine, to have le f undone nothing a grateful 
woman could do with prop ‘le ty to secure his happine ss. But when I 
behold him, as I have, a man so thoroughly deserving an honourable 
attection, being a victim to a passion that is evidently preying upon 
lis vitals, whilst you who have his fate in your hands, refrain from 
making the slightest eflort to save him, I have no hesitation in saying, 
I cannot understand such conduct. That he loves you with an inten- 
sity of soul it is the lot of few, even among the most fortunate of 
women, to inspire, cannot be doubted for a single moment.’ 

Here poor Jane began pi reept ibly to tremble, and her look plainly 
expressed the excitement under which she was listening to ‘ the lep’- 
rous disullment” that was being poured into her ears. 

* You are cruel both to Vi urself and ‘to him—nay, positively in- 
a continued Smylar, intent on following up her advantage as 

api ily as possible, for she knew well enough her time was limited, and 
hat the opportunity of which she had so cleverly availed herself, if lost, 
could not recur again, ‘“ You are about to commit a suicide on your 
own happiness, which must at the same time be a murder on the hap- 
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piness of one, whose existence ought to be dearer to you than your 
own. 

‘* Forbear, Smylar, I implore you!” exclaimed the agitated girl. 
‘¢ He has given me no re ason to believe he regarded me in any other 
character than as a sister.’ 

‘| know to the contrary,” replied the other, emphatically. ‘I 
know that he worships you as man rarely worships woman—he feels 
as none but a Francis Grindle could feel towards the woman who is 
honoured with so proud a gift as Ais affections.” 

‘* He has said not a word to me on the subject ; and even if he had 
I cannot—”’ 

‘Yes you can—you ought—you must. Every true womanly feeling 
in your breast calls upon you to take the necessary steps to save him 
from the agony into which you are most undeservedly plunging him, 
by your utter disregard of yourself and him.” 

The poor girl mournfully shook her head; her heart was too full for 
utterance, and she seemed impressed with the idea that it was now too 
late to make any effort to set aside the marriage. 

‘*Rely upon me, my dear Miss Jane,” said the specious, persevering 
hypocrite. “ Believe me, I feel for you most sincerely. As a woman, 
I cannot stand by a quiet spectator of the miserable ‘sacrifice so soon 
to take place. I have done what few in my dependant situation would 
have dared to do; but then I have looked on you almost with the love 
of a sister, and would willingly save you at any hazard.” Seeing that 
her destined victim merely looked at her inquiringly, she continued in 
a more urgent manner,—* You must ask no questions; the moments 
are precious, and will not admit of being wasted in useless and unneces- 
sary inquiries. With the sanction and knowledge of one who is in a 
state of agony scarcely to be imagined, I have devised a plan for your 
immediate escape from the horrible fate with which you are threat- 
ened.” 

‘‘Has he indeed a knowledge of such a plan? Does he desire me to 
avail myself of it?” inquired Jane, in a hesitating manner, which 
sounded in the ears of the unscrupulous menial, who was seeking so 
earnestly to betray her to her ruin, as the prelude to a complete vic- 
tory. 

Smylar met the inquiring look unflinchingly, and with admirable 
assurance, replied, 

‘* He implored me to succour you from an evil he regards as worse 
than a thousand deaths, and prayed me to urge you to tly while flight 
was possible. Nothing can be so easy as your escape. ‘T have taken 

care that every one in “the house shall be so employed at this moment, 
that you may be sure of reaching the house-door unobserved, which I will 
open myse If and close for you. Turn to the right, and at the corner of 
the next street you will find a post-chaise and four fleet horses. The 
postillions have orders to drive you to some highly-respectable friends 
of mine who live quite retired, a little way in the country, and with 
whom you will be perfectly safe, till your marriage with ‘Mr. Francis 
Grindle can be : satisfactorily brought about. Put. on this large cloak, 
and any of your ordinary bonnets, and your dress will escape “observa- 
tion. While you are on the road to happiness, you may be sure of 
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my best exertions with the colonel to make your peace with him, and 
after the first burst of his fury is over, I am quite certain there will be 
no difhculty at all in making him reasonable. Come—let us not lose 
the precious time.’ 

‘*No, it cannot be,” said Jane, avoiding the proffered cloak her 
diiteines friend was about to pli ice over her shoulders; ‘* my tather 
has set his heart upon this marriage. I cannot, I dare not disobey 
him.” 

‘** Poolish girl!” cried the other, impatiently. ‘* Your father has ne 
heart in the matter. He consults only his own ease and ambition. 
He neither cares for your feelings nor your inclinations; whv should 
you trouble yourself about his ¢” 

‘* He is my father,” said her young mistress, 

** He is your tyrant, you should sav,” replied her companion ; ‘¢ and 
you without a struggle will allow yourself to be the victim of his senses 
less despotism. Betore I would sacritice myself for such an unnatural, 
selfish, obstinate old fool—” 

“¢ That'll do—that'll do!’ here unexpectedly exclaimed a voice that 
seemed to freeze the very blood in the now incautious nousekeeper’s 
veins; and looking up, even her daring spirit quailed beneath the fury 
of the colonel’s gaze, as accompanied by Mrs. Amersham he approached 
through a dhseat that opened into Jane’s apartment, and might be 
entered from another chamber which the Amershams had as their sit- 
ting-room. 

Emma hastened to her young friend, and whispered something which 
seemed in some measure to have reassured her, taken as she was so 
completely by surprise, by the method Mrs. Amersham had employed Lo 
open the colonel’s e yes as to the proceedings of the cunning, scheming, 

calculating Smylar, directly she knew the latter had siaiaed access to 
Jane's c hambe T. 

The colonel was under some restraint doubtless, from the presence 
of his daughter and her friend, or his rage would have exploded on the 
head of the detected manceuvrer more violently than it did; but it was 
quite suthciently powerful to satisfy its object that her reign was over ; 
and great as she was in resources, she saw that there was no remedy 
but to beat a retreat as quickly as de could. Old Bruff left the room 


‘ 


without saying a word to Jane : yernage from his mind being completely 
filled with the treache rv of “Ss despicable favourite — perl aps from his 
not having anything at hand particularly worth saying 

A few hours afterwards a small crowd of idlers were . standing on thie 
pavement, staring at a bridal party leaving their carriages to enter the 
church of St. George’s, Hanover-square. The party consisted of the 
Fathers and Sons of tis eventful history, Jane and her bridesmaids, 
two young ladies of her acquaintance, who looked the characters they 
repre sented as prettily as they dienes them; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Amersham. It is doubtful whether so singular a group ever before en- 
tered those doors for a similar purpose. Had not the > aber been so 
conspicuous, It was easy for any stranger to imagine that nothing was 
so distant from their ideas as a wedding. W ith the exception of the 
bridesmaids, who evidently thought they were bound in duty to infuse 
all the happiness they could into their charming fea tures, they 
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seemed in as much distress as though about to follow some much loved 
relative to an early grave. Sir George had attempted a little in the 
facetious mood, but when he found he did not raise a smile in either of 
his companions, he desisted ; the sooner perhaps from not being without 
anxiety himself. Sandy Bruff looked considerably more doltish than 
usual, and very much out of temper. ‘To tell the exact truth he did 
not now care half so much about completing this marriage as he had 
done the day before. The dismissal of Smylar had completely de- 
stroyed the pleasant arrangements he had for the last few weeks consi- 
dered with such peculiar satisfaction ; and deprived of his convenient 
housekeeper and amiable daughter also, he could not see how he should be 
enabled to exist with any prospect of comfort. However ambitious he 
might have been of seeing Jane ‘ my lady,” he never anticipated pur- 
chasing that distinction at the price of any pleasure he had been in the 
habit of enjoying. He was very well aware he could not now credit- 
ably put a stop to the affair ; nevertheless there is very good reason for 
believing he would have done so if he could. 

No one could look less like a bridegroom than the estimable indivi- 
dual selected to play that enviable part on the present occasion. He 
seemed to have a settled conviction in his mind, to use his own peculiar 
phraseology, that there was ‘a screw loose’”’ somewhere ; and he also 
began to entertain a vague suspicion that his connexion with the de- 
voted Nelly could not be so easily destroyed as he had at first imagined, 
He felt exceedingly uncomfortable, and had it not been for peculiarly 
pressing reasons, in the shape of avery large family of duns, he would, 
even at that late hour, have gladly “ cut the whole concerp.”” When 
placed in a pew till the clergyman made his appearance, he took the 
opportunity of whispering to his worthy parent, with his usual disregard 
of time and place, ‘* 1 say, governor, 1 never felt so uncommon queer ; 
this sort of thing don’t suit my book at all, and if it wasn’t for the une 
comfortably particular necessity of the case, I'd bolt off the course.” 

‘* The governor” did not seem to think it necessary to reply. 

Francis Grindle and Jane Bruff felt all the endurance under suffer- 
ing, of martyrs tied to the stake. These brief minutes appeared to 
have compressed into them such an intensity of feverish uneasiness as 
brought on a total insensibility to everything going on around them, 
Mr. and Mrs. Amersham seemed to take less interest in the proceedings 
than might have been expected from them. Whether they had given 
up all idea of Miles Blackmore’s agency being now available, or 
whether they rested with more confidence than belore on his successful 
interposition, there were no means of judging, but they certainly wore 
an air of composure that under the circumstances could not but be re 
garded as surprising. 

Increasing anxiety however manifested itself in the features of both 
when the bride and bridegroom approached the altar, and the marriage 
ceremony had commenced. They were evidently most painfully disap- 
pointed—they exchanged looks which in each expressed equal dismay and 
astonishment. Poor Jane then was doomed! — Her fate was sealed ! 
She was henceforth to be the companion of a roué of the most selfish 
class. Their hearts sank within them when they heard the clergyman’s 
voice asking ** Wilt thou have this woman for thy wedded wile ?” but 
to their great relief, before the question was concluded, they heard quick 
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footsteps approaching, and in a moment they beheld the long expected 
Miles Blackmore in earnest discourse with the reverend gentleman. 
He was distinctly heard to say ** You will I am sure, sir, readily excuse 
this interruption, when you learn it is for the purpose of preventing a 
most iniquitous transaction. The person vou are about joining in 
marriage with this lady has a wife living. T have the necessary wit- 
nesses at hand to prove her right to that title.’ 

The clergyman appeared both indignant and surprised, and the clerk of 
course, as in duty bound, still more so. Jane had fainted, and was 1m the 
affectionate arms of he t frie ‘nd Emma, with Francis watching over her. 
The colonel looked somewhat confused, and wished himself any where 
but where he was; and the bridesmaids, poor things, shrunk from the un- 
welcome intruder as though they were of opinion he had done a very 
discreditable thing, in disturbing the interesting ceremony at so Inter- 
esting a moment. At last, by the direction of the clergyman, the 
party adjourned to the vestry, with the exception of the baronet and 
his eldest son, who found it most agreeable to them to leave the church 
as quickly as they could, and this in the confusion of the moment they 
succeeded in doing without attrac ting attention. In the vestry they 
found, already assembled, Ne lly in deep mourning, and evidently i in as 
deep affliction, with Mrs. Eve rstield and her younger daughter and two 
or three strangers ; and such an examination of the affair was fone into 
as satisfied the cle ‘rzyman thata second marriage was out of the ques- 
tion, and convinced the colonel he had esc aped a rather disreputable 
conne xion, 

[t appeared that the amiable ex-lieutenant of dragoons had in the 
course of his wanderings formed a slight acquaintance with Miss 
Hastings, the Nelly of our narrative, the orphan daughter of a Major 
Hastines, » of the East India Company's service, who on returning 
on leave of absence from India, where his wife had fallen a sa- 
crifice to the climate, had found a second mother for his young and 
beautiful girls, but had scarcely become aware of her many « admirable 
qualities, when he began to show signs of a constitution broken by hard 
service in the burning east, and aftera rapid illness sank into the grave. 
The second Mrs. Hastings, though she was exceedingly fond of the 
charge committed to her, discovered a year or two atter her widowhood 
that she should be better able to forward their interests by mi urying a 
pious clergyman, with an excellent income. named Eversfield. He was 
very kind to the childre . and took care that their education should be 
worthy Me their family ; but he died suddenly of apoplexy at Versailles, 
where he had lately tehe na residence, and Mrs. Eversfield once more 
found hereelf the sole guardian of her dear major’s two charming 
girls. Now, however, she was in a condition, by living economically, 
to furnish them with the due proportion of acc ‘omplishments, and make 
arrangements for their we fare should she, like poor dear E verstield, 
be Ca led suddenly AW; iV. 

This excellent woman was st: ving with her ste p- -danughters at an ob- 
scure watering-place in the north of England, where she had been 
residing for a few weeks for the benefit of the health of the young 
people and herself, when Mr. George Grindle, who was shooting 
pheasants in the neighbourhood, found them out, and renewed the 
slight aequaintance he had formed with them a year before at Versailles. 
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He was, as the phrase is, so struck with the beauty of Ellen, a fair young 
creature, scarcely seventeen, as all at once very much to neglect his friend’s 
capital preserves. and very much to attach himself to Mrs. Eversfield’s 
yretty little cottage. At this period the dandy of class B was a 
different sort of person in his manners and principles to what he became 
at the commencement of this tale. We will not say he was perfect 
even then, but he exhibited nothing of the coarseness of feeling and 
deadness of moral principle which he shows so prominently in some 
passages of this work. He was remarkably respectful to the still good- 
looking mother-in-law, and earnest in his devotion to the lovely, and too 
soon for her peace, loving Nelly. 

Now Mrs. Eversfield, like a “prudent woman, made certain inquiries 
respeciing her rather dashing acquaintance, and finding he was the 
eldest son of a baronet, she felt assured he must be the honourable 
man he appeared, and congratulated herself on having procured so 
good a husband for the orphan daughter of her dear major : George 
Grindle was therefore allowed to do almost as he pleased at the 
cottage, which permission, to do him justice, we must say was super- 
fluous, 

George had already contrived to make himself at home not only in 
the cottage, but in the heart of the lovely girl who was its greatest 
ornament. He put forth all his seductions as a lady-killer, and over 
the young and artless mind with which he so constantly associated, 
they were but too successful. We cannot describe all the arts that were 
employed to influence the feelings of a loving and trusting heart; but 
they must have met with little opposition; for one fine morning, 
neither Mr. George Grindle nor Miss Hastings was to be found, A 
hurried letter of a few lines, blotted with tears, written by the fair fugi- 
tive, stating that she was sure to be happy, and praying for her mother’s 
forgiveness and blessing, was discovered on her dressing-table. Mrs. 
Everstield did not despair; she felt satisfied that the eldest son of a 
baronet of long standing could not act like a villain, and waited with 
patience and hope for further intelligence. 

The ardent lover found no difficulty in persuading the companion of 
his flight to allow herself to be called and considered his wife till the cere- 
mony could be properly performed, His immediate destination was the 
nearest port, and fortunately for her it was a Scottish one; and at the 
Inn at which they stayed till they could embark for France, the youthful 
and innocent appearance of Mrs. Grindle, as she was called, attracted 
the attention of the landlady, a shrewd but motherly dame, and she 
resolved to save her from the ruin with which she was threatened. 
By assuming before the gentleman doubts of the propriety of his con- 
nexion with ‘* the young lassie” who accompanied him, and expressing 
no slight indignation that the respectability of her house should be en- 
dangered by ‘their coming there, she got him to assure her, before 
witnesses, that the lady was his wife, which he did with a monstrous 
affectation of indignation at this having been doubted. Mrs. Mc Fillpot 
made all sorts of apologies; nevertheless, she lost no time in getting, 
with the assistance of a worthy baillie of her acquaintance, the proper 
depositions to prove Nelly’s legal right to the title the incautious roué 
had publicly allowed ; and when she presented them to her, gave hera 
word of good advice as to their value and the use she was to make of 
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them when necessary. The poor girl was very grateful, and cried very 
much ; but as her amiable lord ond ‘*husband” was absent, engaging 
a passage in a vessel that was to sail next morning for the French 
coast, and afterwards looked in at a billiard-room where he lingered 
several hours, he remained profoundly ignorant of the little plot 
that had been so cleverly hatched against him. The papers were placed 
at the bottom of one of her trunks, where they remained undisturbed 
and almost forgotten. 

Mr. George Grindle was however a little surprised that Nelly never 
made any complaint of his taking no steps to fulfil his promise of 
making her his wife, even after he had been residing in France several 
months, and when Mrs. Everstield, at the persuasion of her married 
sister, returned to Versailles, he was also astonished at the readiness 
with which his affectionate companion agreed to tell her that they had 
been married. But he readily attributed her yielding to his wishes in 
these respects, to the depth ‘and intensity of her love for him, and 
took no further notice of it than toc ompliment her, in his way, for betag 

‘a regular trump and no mistake.’ 

All this time Ne lly never entertained the slightest suspicion tnat the ex- 
lieutenant was not the phanix she imagined him to be. He had always 
ready so many specious reasons for keeping his connexion with her a 
secret from his family, and she was so trusting, so loving, and so fear- 
ful he should involve bimself in the ruin he appeared so much to fear, 
that she forbore to make the slightest allusion to the subject. After 
the birth of their child they returned to England, and he placed her in 
a pleasant residence in the Regent’s Park, under an assutned name, 
which she adopted without a question, where she resided till the heart- 
less scheme was concocted, that sent her, still trusting, still uncom- 
plaining, with her lovely child, into banishment at Versailles 

Miles Blackmore had an object in visiting France, of which 
the reader has hitherto been kept in ignorance. It was to discover, 
if — the remaining family of, his mother’s sister, who, to 
the great scandal of her relations, immediately discarded her, had 
made a runaway match with a young officer with whom she had after- 
wards proceed led to India. We have already very carefully described 
the manner in which he got acquainted with George Grindle, Nelly, 
and Tiney ; but it was not tll he became quite domesticated at Ver- 
sailles, and partic = enamoured of the younger sister of his in- 
teresting travelling acquaintance, that he ac cide ntally heard from Mrs. 
Eversticld that these pot ly sisters were the only children of his erring 
aunt. By the will of the ‘late Hester Blackmore, Ellen Hastings, or 
in case of her death, any family who might survive her, were entitled 
to share equally the sum of 10,0002., and having tr ced Major Hast- 
ings to France after his return to Europe, Miles Blackmore hoped he 
might in that country discover his chiluren. He had just completed 
the necessary in quiries to identify the objects of his search, ane ob- 
tained the evidence which would secure them their legacies, when he 
received the letter from the Amershams, requiring him to make 1 Inquiries 
concerning the Mrs. Grindle Lady Cramly had inentioned, and stating 
the reasons for their wishing him to make them. 

This communication came upon him like a thunderbolt. He had 
entertained some unpleasant misgivings relative to Mr. George Grindle, 
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but from motives of delicacy he had refrained from putting any ques- 
tions either to Nelly, her sister, or her stepmother. In an earlier page 
we have represented Miles Blackmore as exhibiting something like a 
decided interest for Miss Bruff; but there was no affection in this. He 
entertained a high respect for her r, and felt for her no ordinary sym- 
pathy, but his feelings were cert: ainly not those of alover. He regarded 
the gentle and amiable Ellen with similar sentiments, and whilst waiting 
to enlighten her concerning the intentions of the man on whom she 
had so squandered her affections, it was not easy to say which was 
uppermost in his thoughts, the lady-like and interesting Jane, or the 
de voted and ill-used Ellen. Unfortunately, at this time “occurred poor 
Tiney’s dangerous illness, which, although his doating mother hung 
over ‘hn day and night, and did her utmost to secure him the best me- 
dical attendance, terminated fatally in a few days. The excuses his 
heartless father made to her urgent prayer that he would hasten to see 
the dear child, Ellen took very ‘mauch to heart, though she was as far as 
ever from casting on him the slightest blame ; but Tiney’s death was a 
terrible blow. 

lor several days she was in such a state that, urgent as was the case, 
Miles Blackmore found it impossible to communicate to her the infa- 
mous conduct of the wretch to whom she had been so truly devoted, 
and she at first so completely required the attention of those around 
her, that several days elapsed before he could find an opportunity of 
acquainting Mrs. Eversfield of the startling intelligence conveyed in his 
friend’s letter. That lady was inexpressibly shocked. She had never 
entertained a moment’s doubt as to the reality of Ellen’s marriage, and 
she seemed quite overpowered with a sense of indignation and ‘shame, 
There was no time to be ost, so that directly poor Nelly was sufhciently 
convalescent, the dreadful communication was cautiously broken to her, 
It was with the greatest difficulty she could be made to believe it; it 
seemed quite impossible her dear George could think of acting so 
basely towards her; but on her being urged to get herself in readiness 
to proceed immediately to England, for the purpose of rescuing Miss 
Brutf from the fate with which she was threatened, and forcing Mr. 
George Grindle to act honourably towards herself, she remembered the 
motherly advice she had heard from Mrs. Mc Fillpot, and placed in 
Miles Blackmore’s hands the long-neglected depositions the worthy 
Scotchwoman had procured for her. 

Her kinsman saw at a glance the value of these papers, but to make 
Ellen’s claim as Mrs. Grindle more secure, he lost no time in presenting 
himself at Mrs. Mc Fillpot’s hotel, and with the witnesses of Mr. 
George Grindle’s public acknowledgment of Nelly as his wife, pro- 
ceeded as fast as post-horses and steam-carriages could carry him to 
London, where Mrs. Eversfield had arrived. A brief and hurried letter 
from Scotland had prepared Mr. and Mrs. Amersham for their appear- 
ance at St. George’s, but, as has been seen, they were very nearly too 
late. 

We have merely to add that Mr. George Grindle thought it prudent 
to take up his quarters at Boulogne, where he had scarcely been a 
week when, being discovered by a Russian prince, (who was a greater 
adept in that sleight-of-hand than himself) in cultivating his customary 
good fellowship with kings, he was indignantly denounced asa cheat ; a 
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challenge followed, and the next morning he had the honour of receiv- 
ing a shot in his thorax from Prince Rozkymozky, or rather from a 
French sharper who assumed that title. Of this wound he very soon 
afterwards died, regretted by few, but by none so muec ‘h as by his in- 
consolable widow, a whom, in spite of his treac hery he was still, with 
ali the unselfish ‘sae of woman, very fondly 1 regarded. 

The gallant, and we are obliged to add, still disagreeable colonel, re- 
sumed his intimacy with Lady Gramm, and became so frequent an 
attendant at her soerées as to stimulate the muse of Miss Pheezle more 
strongly than ever, and the tongues of her ladyship’s particular friends 
and when his amiable dau: chter was, as the ne wspaper ge ‘ntlemen si vy, 
led to the hymeneal altar by Mr. Francis Grindle, some twelve months 
or so after her first appearance there—to which she was accompanied 
with a similar object by Mr. Miles Blackmore and the beautiful 
Georgiana Hastings—it was generally rumoured that he was going to 
give up the house in Harley-street for the more convenient one in- 
habited by Lady Gramm, to which with all its contents he was about to 
become the lord and master—a rumour that gained confidence when it 
became known that the respectable Mr. Rumtit and Miss Harris were 
on the pomt of leaving the colonel’s establishment, to open one for 
themselves in the green-grocery line at Brompton, 

Ot the Spin lle-shanked crentlewoman who has taken so conspicuous 
a partin these pages, we have only to say, that with the help of a low 
vagabond of an atterney of her acquaintance, she for some time conti- 
nued to threaten the colonel with all sorts of pams and ie 
but finding neither slanderimg nor bullying brought her any advantage 
she marined a stylish journeyman hairdresser —a profe ssion pecus 
rr irly endeared to het by remembrance —to whom she hac for SOme 
time been under obligation for a variety of little articles for the toilet, 
which he had) very handsomely presented to her, without troubling 
himself about asking permission of his principal, whose property they 
were: and with their united se wns he commenced business and she 
let lodvings. But not much more than a mouth after they had become 
comfortably settled, her husband thought proper to turn her out of 
doors, having discovered her making herself considerably more avree- 
able to lis highly unexcepttonable first Hoor, than he desired or would 
allow. 

Sir George Grindle was much atiected by the death of his favourtte 
son: he grew serious, and began to pay mu li more attention than he 
had hitherto done to the conversation of the accomplished Francis. But 
he had received too powertul a shock to recover from it, and the volatile 
elderly gentleman quickly sank into the character of a melancholy 
hypochondriac ; and by his death, which occurred in a few years, Colonel 
Breath enjoyed the long cherished satisfaction of seeing his ounaiions 
and affectionate daughter ** my lady.”’ 

Thus terminates out story suc h is the picture—certi uinly not an 
overcharged one—of charac ters who play such important parts mn SO- 


ciety as our modern ** Farnuers AND Sons.” 
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A SEA-TOTALLER. 


BY THE EDITOR, 





THE SHORT PLEDGE, 


“Vix tell you what it is,” said the President of the Social Glass- 
ites, at the same time mixing a fresh tumbler of grog—rather stiffer 
than the last—for the subject of Temperance and Tea-totalism had 
turned up, and he could not discuss it with dry lips. ‘«T’'ll teil you 
what it is. Temperance is all very well, provided it’s indulged in with 
moderation; and without injury to your health or business ; but when 
it sets a man spouting, and swaggering, and flag carrying, and tea- 
gardening, and dressing himself up like a play-actor, why he might as 
well have his mind unsobered with anything else.” 

‘« That’s very true,” said the Vice- president,—a gentleman with a 
remarkably red nose. 

‘‘] have seen many Teatotal Processions” continued the President, 

‘and I don’t hesitate to say that every man and woman amongst them, 
was more or less intoxicated— 

“Eh, what?” asked a member, hastily removing his cigar. 

sh Yes, intoxicated, I say, with pride and vanity. What with the 
bands of music, and ‘the banners, and the ribbons, “and maybe one of 
their topsawyers, with his white wand, swaggering along at their head, 
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and looking quite convinced that because he hasn’t made a Beast of 
himself he must be a Beauty. Instead of which, to my mind, there 
can't be a more pitiful sight than a great hulking fellow, all covered 
with medals and orders, like a Lord Ne lson, for only taking care of his 
own precious health, and trying to live long in the ‘land ; and particu- 
larly if he’s got a short neck and a full habit. W hy the Royal Humane 
Society might just as well make a proc ession of all the people who 
don’t drink water to excess, instead of those objects that do, and with 
ribbons and medals round their necks, for being their own life-pre- 
servers ”” 

«That's very true,” said the Vice. ‘* I’veseen a Master Grand of a 
Te: itotaller with as many ornaments about him as a foreign prince !’ 

‘Why Lonce stopped my own grog,” continued the President “ for 
wai months together, of my own ‘accord, because I was a little 
wheezy ; and yet never stuck even a snip of sen at my button- hole. 
But that’s modest merit,—whereas a regular Te mperance fellow would 
have put on abroad blue sash, as if he was a Knight of the Bath, and 
had drunk it all up instead of swimming in it.’ 

‘ That’s very true,” repeated the Vice. 

‘Temperance is, no doubt, a virtue,” said the President, ** but it is 
not the only one; though, to judge by some of their Tracts and 
Speeches, you would think that because a Totaller drinks Adam’s ale, 
he is as innocent as our first Parents in Paradise, which, begging their 
pardons, is altogether an error, and no mistake. Sin and strong drink 
are not born relations; though they often come together. The first 
murderer in the world was a wate i drinker, and when he killed his poor 
brother, was as sober as a judge.” 

‘If that arn’t true,” exclaimed the red-nosed Vice, “ I'll be 
pounded! i 

‘It was inte mperance, however,” said the President ; ‘‘ because why ? 
it was indule ing in scien pi assions and fermented fe clings, agin which, 
in my humble opinion, we ought to take Long and Short Pledges, as 
much as agin spiritous liquors. Not to mention the strong things that 
come out of people’s mouths, and are quite as deleterious as any that 
go into them—for example, profane swearing, and lying, and slander- 
ing, and foul language, and which, not to name names, are dealt in 
by parties who would not even look at Fine Old Pineapple Rum, or 
Cream of the Valley.” 

‘That’s correct, anyhow,” said the Vice; and he replenished his 
tumbler. 

‘* To be sure, Temperance has done wonders in Ireland,” continued 
the President, ‘* and to my mind, little short of a miracle—namely, 
repealing the Old Union of Whisky-and-Water,—and which would 
have seemed a much tougher job than O ‘Connel’s. However, Father 
Mathew has accomplished it, and instead of a Parliament in College 
Green, we are likely to see a far stranger sight, and that’s a whele 
County of Cork without a bottle to it.’ 

‘Hum ph!” ejaculated the Vice, and took a liberal draught of his 
mixture. ‘* But the y ll take to party spirit in loo.” 

‘ Like enough,” s: aid the President; ‘ for when once we get accus- 
tomed to strong stimuluses, we find it hard to go without ’em, and they 
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do say, that many of those parties who have left off liquors, have 

taken to opium. But the greatest danger with new converts and pros- 
telytes, is of their rushing into another extreme—and that reminds me 
of a story to the point.” 

“* Now then,” said the Member with the cigar. 

‘* It was last September,” said the President, ‘‘when I owned the 
Rose in June, and a sweet pretty craft she was. I had bought a lot of 
lines, and a trawling net along with her; and besides cruising for 
pleasure, we used now and then to cast about for a bit of fresh fish for 
my missus, or by way of present to a friend. Well, one day, just 
below Grav esend, we had fished all the morning, but without any luck 
at all, except one " poorlittle skate that lay on the deck, making faces 
at us like a dying Christian, first pouting out its lips, and then drawing 
them in again with a long suck of its breath, for all the world like a 
fellow-creature with a stitch in the side, or a spasm in his chest. The 
next haul we got nothing but lots of mud, a bit of seaweed, a lump of 
coal, a rotten bung, and an old shoe. However, the third time the 
net felt heavy enough for a porpus, and sure enough on hauling it up 
to the top of the water, we saw some very large fish a- flopping about in 
it, quite as big as a grampus, only nothing like the species. Well, 
pulled and hauled, Jack and I—(you remember Jack)—tiil we got the 
creature aboard over the bulwarks, and there it rolled on the deck, such 
a Sea Monster as never was scen afore nor since. It was full six feet 
Jong, with a round head like a man’s, but bald,—though it had a 
beard and whiskers of sandy-coloured hair. We could not see the 
face, by reason of the creature always hiding it with its paws, which 
were like a man’s hands, only witha ‘sort of ‘web between the fingers. 
All the upper part of the body was of a flesh or salmon-colour down 
to the middle, where the skin became first bluer, and then greener and 
greener, as well as more rough and scaly, till the body forked off into 
two distinct fish’s tails. 

‘“<T’ll tell ye what, master,” says Jack Rogers, after taking a good 
look at the monster, and poking it about a bit with a handspike, “fm 
blest if it isn’ta Cock Mermaid !” 

‘“* No doubt of it,” said the Vice. 

‘¢ To tell the truth,” said the President, ‘“‘I had the same thought in 
my head, but was afraid to name it, because such animals have been 
reckoned fabulous. However, there it was on the deck, as large as life, 
and a certain fortune to the owner, as an article for exhibition; and I 
won’t deny that 1 beganin my own mind a rough guess at the sum total 
of all the inhabitants of England, Scotland, lreland, and Wales, at a 
shilling a-head. Jack, too, seemed in a brown study, maybe settling 
what share, in right and justice, he ought to have of the profits, or 
perhaps wonde ‘ing, and puzzled to make head or tail of the question, 
whether the creature was properly a beast ora fish. As for myself, 1 
felt a little flustered, as you may suppose, not only by the strangeness 
of the phenomenon, but at the prospect of such a prodigious fortune. 
In point of fact, I was all in a tremor, like a steam-vessel with high- 
pressure engines, and accordingly sent Jack down below for my 
brandy- -bottle out of the locker, just to steady my nerves. ‘ Here's to 
us both,’ says I, nodding and winking at Jack, ‘and to the Cock Mer- 
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maid into the bargain; for unless I’m mistaken, it'll prove a gold fish 
inthe end.” Twas rather premature: for the noise of pulling out the 
cork made the creature look round, which was the first time we had 
caucht a fair look at its face. Whenlo and behold! Jack no sooner 
clapped his eyes on the features . than he sings out again, 

«I’m blest.” savs he—for | did it allow swearing—** I’m blest if it 
isn’t Bob Bunee !” 

“Well, the Merman gave a nod, as much as to say, ‘** You're right, 
l’m him ;” and then scrambling up into a sitting posture, with his back 
iin the companion, made a sign to me for the bottle. So I handed 
him the flask, which he took a sup of through the net; but the liquor 
went against his ner geste nature, and pulling a very wry face, he spirted 
it all out again, and eave me back the bottle. To my mind that settled 
the matter about his wee a rational creature. It was moral impossible, 
though he might have an outside resemblance, like the apes and 
monkeys, to the human species. But I was premature again; for, after 
rolling about a bit, he took me all aback with an odd sort of a voice 
coming out of his mouth, which was as round as the hole of a flute. 

‘* Here,” savs he, ** lend us a hand to get out of the net.” 

‘It's Bob Bunce, sure enough,” cries Jack; “ that’s his voice, I'll 
take my davit ; howsomever he’s got transmogritied.”’ 

And with that he stooped down and helped the creature, whatever it 
was, out of the net, and then popped him up on his two tails avast 
the mast. 

\nd now,” says he, ‘¢if you're a Cock Mermaid, as master thinks, 
vou may hold your tongue ; but if so be vou're Bob Bunce, as I sus- 
pects,” (and if Jack always used the ol mn tone he did at that minute 
he'd make a first-rate popular preacher) ‘ewhy then don’t renounce 
your godtathers and godmothers in your baptism, and your christian re- 
ligion, but say so at once lke aman.” 

‘lL ham Bob Bunce, then,” said the creature, with a ve ry strong em- 
phasis, ** or rayth r 1 were.’ and along with the last word two creat 
tears as big as swanshot sprang out of his pale blue eyes, and rolled 
down his flabby cheeks. ‘ Yes, T were Bob Bunce, and known 
by sight to every man, woman, and child in Deptford.’ 

~« That’s true anv bow.” said Jack: “ cause why? You were so 
oOlten a ree cling drunk about the streets.” 

‘There’s no denying it,” said Bob, ‘fand plenty of contrary evi- 
dence if IT did. But it warn’t the strong liquors that ruined me, but 
quite the reverse: for you see, Sir, addressing me, °° one day after a 
drunken fit a she-teatotaller got hold of me while I was sick and sorry, 
and prevailed on me to join a Temperance Club, and take the long 
ple lee, which I did. 

+ * And now,’ says she, ‘ you're ni ibb’d, and after that every drop 
of liquor you take will flare up agin you hereafter like blazes, and 
make a snap-dragon on you in the tother world.’ 

* Well, being low and narvous, that scaritied me at once into water- 
drinking, and I was fool enough to think, that the more water I drunk 
the more sober I should be; whereby at last 1 reached the pint of 
taking above a gallon a-day. For all that I got no stronger or better, 


as the speeches aud tracks had promised, but rather weaker me 
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weaker; and instead of a fresh complexion, began turning blueish and 
greenish, besides my body being covered, as they say, with yoose-skin, 
and my legs of a se ‘aly char acter. As for walking, I staggered worse than 

ever , thee ugh cettin’ Knockneed and splay- Seanad. which was the be- 
ginnin’ of their transmogtitication. The long and the short is, sir, though 
I didn’t know it, that along of so much water, I’d been drinkin’ myself 
amphibbus.’ 

* Well, that sounds like philosophy,” says Jack ; ‘* but then, Bob, 
how come ye into the river ?” 

‘Ah! says Bob, shaking his head, ‘that’s the sinful part o’ the 
story. But between mortification, and the fear of being showed up 
for a mermaid, I resolved to put an end to myself, and so crawled down 
arter dark to Cole’s wharf and flung myself into the river. But in- 
stead of drownding as I e xpected, the water that came into my mouth 
seemed to go out agin at my ears, and | found I could swim about and 
rise to the top or dive to the botte mas nat’ral asa fish. ‘That gave 
me time to repent and reflect, and the consequence is, I've lived 
a wet life for above a week, and am almost reconciled to the same— 
only I don’t take quite kindly yet to the raw dabs and flounders, and 
so was making my way down to the oyster-beds in the Medway, when 
your net come and ketch'd me up. 

“But you wouldn’t spend your days in the ocean, would vou, 
Bob 2?” asked Jack, in a soit of coaxing tone that was meant to be very 
agreeable. ‘* As to hoysters, you may have ’em on dry land, real 
natives, and ready ope ned for you, and what's more, pepper ‘( and 
ae ‘d, which you can’t in the Medway. And in respect to walk- 
ing, wl hy, me and master would engage to purvide you with a car- 
riage.’ 

‘*A wan, you mean,” said the other, with a piercing look at Jack, 
and then anathen at me, that made me wince. *f A wan—and Bartlemy 


fair—but I'll die fust !’ 
And rising upright on his double tail, before we could lay h: nds on 


him, he thre wa summerset over the bulwark, and disappec ared.’ 
“And was that the last of him?” said the Vice. 

‘© It was, gentlemen,” replicd the President.  ‘ For Bunce, or 
Bounce, or Tea-totaller, or Sea-totaller, we never set eyes on him 
again.’ 

‘Well, that’s a warning anyhow,” said the Vice, again helping 
himself from the bottle. “I’ve he: ard pp litic i pe ople talk of swamping 
the constitution, but never knew before that it was done with pump 
vater.”’ 

‘¢ Nor I ningsees said the Member with the cigar, 

‘‘ Why you see,” said the President, ‘* Temperance is a very praise- 
worthy obje ct to a proper extent ; but é a thing may be carried too far, 
as Sinbad said to the Old Man of the Sea. No doubt water-drinking 
is very wholesome while its indulged in with moderation, but when you 
come to take it to excess, why you may equally make a beast of 
yourself, like poor Bob Bunce, and be unable to keep your legs.’ 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTOR Y. 
No. XIII. 


OWLS, 


** Now the wasted brands do glow, 
W hilst the seritcl-owl, scritching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe, 
In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it ia the time of night, 
‘That the graves all gaping wide, 
very one lets forth bis sprite, 
lu the church-way paths to glide,” 
A Mivsummen Niout’s Daram, 


Tu lurking belief in the existence of supernatural agency has been 
apparent in every age of which we have any record. Men, whether 
civilized or uncivilized, seem always to have been possessed with a no- 
tion of spiritual manifestation; and this notion combined with the 
longing after immortality characteristic of human nature, has either 
taken the holy form of sound religion—without whose aid no laws 
merely human could keep that strange piece of work, man, within 


those bounds beyond which all would become licence and conufusion— 
or has degenerated into the 


* Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala—” 


that in some shape or other have darkened the page of history with 
the terrors and the cruelties—for none are more apt to be cruel than 
frightened people—of superstition, 

When once this same evil principle has taken root in the mind, its 
bitter fruit is soon seen in the horrors with which the most ordinary ac- 
cidents and the most common things, animate and inanimate, become 
invested. It is not uninteresting to observe how a harmless bird or in- 
nocent quadruped, when looked at through the superstitious medium, Is 
magnified into a being of high importance, capable, in the opinion of 
the soul-stricken spectator, of working weal or woe on his destinies ; 
nor is it unamusing to trace down these fantasies in connexion with the 
natural history of such charmed creatures,—though it by no means fol- 
lows that what amuses the writer must be pleasant to the reader. 

There are few animals that have been more suspiciously regarded 
than owls, Their retired habits, the desolate places that are their 
favourite haunts, their hollow hootings, fearful shrickings, serpent- 
like hissings, and coffin-maker-like snappings, have helped to give 
them a bad eminence, more than overbalancing all the glory that Mi- 
nerva and her own Athens could shed around them. 

In the sacred volume, or rather in our translations of it, we find the 
owl again and again associated with desolation, The thirty-fourth 
chapter of Isaiah, in the version now read in our churches, teems with 
instances ; 

“11. But the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it; the owl 
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also and the raven shall dwell in it: and he shall stretch out upon it 
the line of confusion, and the stones of emptiness. 

‘¢ 13. And thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles 
in the fortresses thereof: and it shall be an habitation of dragons, and 
a court of owls, 

‘© 14. The wild beasts of the desert shall also meet with the wild 
beasts of the island, and the satyr shall cry to his fellow; the screech 
owl also shall rest there, and find for herself a place of rest. 

“15. There shall the great owl make her nest, and Jay, and hatch, 
and gather under her shadow : there shall the vultures also be gathe red, 
every one with her mate, 

But there are not wi inting those who do not admit any owl at all into 
any of these verses, except “the fourteenth, where the original word ren- 
dered in our bibles Screech Owl,” is Lilith ; ; and this, indeed, seems 
to be the better opinion, 

In Barker’s bible (commonly called the Breeches Bible)—* Trans- 
lated according to the Hebrew and Greeke, and conferred with the best 
translations in divers languages: with most profitable annotations upon 
all the hard places, &c. &c. Imprinted at London by Robert Bar- 
ker, Printer to the King’s most excellent Maiestie, 1615,” the word 
‘* owl” does not occur at all in the thirteenth verse of this chapter, 
where it is signified “that Idumea should be an horrible desolation 
and barren wildernesse, 

“11. But the pelicane and the hedgchog shall possesse it, and the 
great owle and the raven shall dwell in it, and hee shall stretch out upon 
it the line of vanitie, and the stones of emptinesse. 

“13. And it shall bring foorth thornes in the palaces thercof, nettles 
and thistles in the strong boldes thereof, and it shall be an habitation 
for dragons and a court for ostriches. 

“14. There shall meete also Ziim and Jim, and the Satyre shall ery 
to his fellow, and the shrich-owle shall rest there, and shall finde for 
her selfe a quiet dwelling. 

‘©15. There shall the owle make her nest, and Jay, and hatch, and 
rather them under her shadowe: there shall the vultures also bee ga- 
thered, every one with her mate. 

lin the Septuagint, no word that can be fairly translated ‘* owl’’ 1s to 
be found in any of these verses. The Zurich version has Bubo in the 
cleventh verse only ; - foreven the Lilith of the fourteenth ts translated 
Lamiam (the Nacht-frau, or night-hag), and in the Vulgate we look 
in vain for the owl in this chapte r. Demons and onocentaurs, and 
shrieking spirits, satyrs, and vultures, with kites and beavers, hedge- 
hogs and pelicans, are the principal personages that haunt the dismal 
scene in these versions. In Scheuchzer’s* plate illustrative of the 
verses quoted, there are no less than five owls in the fore and middle 
grounds; and dragons are flying about the ruins. 

If the saying, ‘* You may ‘know a man by the company he keeps” be 
applicable to owls, the society in which they are found in the verses and 
plate above noticed is not calculated to enable them to give a very good 
account of themselves; but bad as their reputation may be in sacred 
history, in profane history it appears to be considerably worse: there, at 





* Physica Sacra, 1761. 
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least, no doubt can exist in the great majority of instances as to the 
identity of the culprits. 

Virgil introduces one of these birds among the prodigies and horrors 
that foreran the suicide of Dido: the whole passage is an admirable 
model of the shadowy medium through which supernatural terrors 
should be conveyed ; and in the following lines we absolutely hear the 
death-song of the owl :— 


“ Solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo 
Siepe queri, et longas in fletum ducere voces.” 


Again, in the twelfth book of the /Eneid, one of the Diree sent down 
by Jupiter to conclude the scene between /Eneas and Turnus takes the 
form of the bird, 

“Que quondam in bustis aut culminibus desertis, 
Nocte sedens serum canit importuna per umbras. 
Hance versa in faciem ‘Turni se pestis ob ora 
Fertque refertque sonans, clypeumque everberat alis—” 


till all manhood melted within the Rutulian like wax. His unhappy 
sister Juturna no sooner hears and sees the fatal advent, than she ex- 
claims in despair, 





“ alarum verbera nosco 
Letalemque sonum.” 


There can be little or no doubt that Canidia’s Strzz was a species of 
this genus ;* nor need we be surprised that it should find a fit place 


’ 


among the ingredients of her infernal magazine— 


“Et uncta turpis ova ran sanguine, 
Plumamque nocturne strigis.* 


Pliny, indeed, says, ‘‘ Esse in maledictis jam antiquis strigem con- 
venit: sed qua sit avium, constare non arbitror:” allowing its bad 
name, but not considering it certain what bird is meant, That the por- 
tions of Canidia’s laboratory above noticed, were usually considered 
potent in a love-charm, appears from the fifth Elegy of Propertius 
(lib. 3). 

“T}lum turgentis rane portenta rubetx 
Et lecta exsectis anguibus ossa trahunt, 
Et strigis invent per busta jacentia plume, 
Cinctaque funesto lanea vitta toro.” 

Again, in Ovid (Metam. lib. vil.), the bird is used by wholesale to make 
Medea’s gruel thick and slab— 

“Et strigis infames ipsis cum carnibus alas.” 

Now we find these Sfriges just in the company where we should 
expect owls to be in the Thebaid of Statius, 

* Monstra volant, dire strident in nube volucres, 
Nocturnaque gemunt strizes, et feralia bubo 
Damna canens.” 
And when we presently come nearer to our own times, we shall endea- 
vour to show that some of these passages at Jeast must have been pre- 
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* Hor. Epod. Lib. Ode v. 
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sent to the mind of ‘‘ Rare Ben,” and that he who was a ripe scholar 
accepted the Strix as a screech-owl. Indeed, the description in Ovid's 

Hasté (lib. vi.) presenting us with the great head, unmoved staring eyes, 

beak formed for rapine, and hooked claws, suits no bird so well. as an 
owl. 

In the meantime we shall take the liberty of considering the Strix 
as good an owl after its kind as the Budo itself, and follow out, with 
the patience of the reader, other evidence of its exceedingly wicked 
character. 

The Striges appear to have been the terror of all mothers and neg- 
ligent nurses :— 


“ Nocte volant, puerosque petunt nutricis egentes ; 
Et vitiant cunis corpora rapta suis. 

Carpere dicuntur lactentia viscera rostris, 
Et plenum poto sanguine guttur habent.” 


FasTI, LIB. VI. 

In the case particularly alluded to by Ovid, the rurse alarmed by his 
cry, runs to the aid of the almost exhausted infant, who is restored, 
and the return of the Striges prevented by charms, among which is the 
arbutus leaf. 

According to that learned physician Serenus Samonicus, female 
children were also subject to their nocturnal attacks. 

** The little owl and the great owl” are placed among the unclean 
birds in our versions of the eleventh chapter of Leviticus (v. 17), 
though some dispute the propriety of the translation. The Seventy do 
not so render the words, but the Zurich edition and the Vulgate 
have each an owl (Budo) in that verse. At any rate, owls had a very 
unclean reputation, and the transformation of the tell-tale Ascalaphus 
is marked by a concentration of the bad qualities of the form with 
which he was cursed : 

“ Foedaque fit volucris venturi nuntia luctis 
Ignavus bubo, dirum mortalibus omen.” 

In the same spirit Queen Labe in her vengeance changed King Beder 
into “a vile owl,” a metamorphosis still less desirable than his previous 
transformation into a white bird with a red bill and feet, to which in- 
carnation the Princess Giauhara had consigned him, According to a 
provincial tradition, a baker's daughter was turned into an owl for 
refusing bread to our Saviour. Shakspere in “ Hamlet,” and Fletcher 
in “‘ The Nice \ ‘alour,” allude to the tale; which if not invented by 
some Gloucestershire monk, with a design on the oven, was probably 
of Eastern origin. The body of an ow! was considered by Minerva a 
meet recepti icle for the spirit of the poliuted Nyctimene. 

It is not to be wondered at that such a detested bird as the Bubo 
should be conspicuous in Pliny’s chapter De Inauspicatis avibus +— 
‘‘ Bubo funebris et maximé abominatus, publicis preecipue auspiciis, 
deserta incolit: nec tantum desolata, sed dira etiam et inaccessa : 
noctis monstrum, nec cantu aliquo vocalis, sed gemitu. Itaque in 
urbibus aut omnino in luce visus, dirum ostentum est.” 

These be hard words, my masters, and though the Roman naturalist 
softens them a little by assuring us thi it to ale knowledge the perching 








° Nat. Hist., lib. x. c, Xi. 
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of the bird upon the houses of private individuals had not been fatal 
to them, he does not the less forget to tell us that Rome underwent 
lustration twice in consequence of its abominable visitation ; and that on 
one of these occasions it had penetrated to the cella of the Capitol: 
Julius Obsequensin his book ‘De Prodigiis” mentions one of these lucks 
less birds which was caught and burnt, and its ashes thrown into the 
Tiber. The private visitations of the owl do not however appear to 
have been thought so harmless by the generality as they were by Pliny, 
or the offe nding birds would not have been nailed to the doors to avert 
the calamity their presence threatened. 
It was in the shape of an owl that the Thessalian witch loved 


“© To sail in the air 
When the moon shone fair !” 


How exquisitely is the scene described in one of the most entertain- 
ing romances that ever was written.* You see Fotis and Lucius moving 
with ste ‘althy pace towards the chink through which, scarcely daring to 
breathe, he beholds Pamphile take from the chest the box from which 
she anoints herself as she mutters her charm, till completely feathered 
and transformed into an owl (Budo), she spurns the floor with a shriek, 
and flies forth with full power of wing. Man is an imitative animal, and 
no sooner does Lucius recover from his astonishment, than he is earnest 
with the reluctant Fotis to assist him with a similar ceremonial, so that 
in the form of a winged cupid he may clasp her to his bosom. She 
yields to his entreaties at last, and takes down the magic chest, hand- 
ing to him from it the precious pyx. Eagerly does the ardent Lucius 
plunge his hand into the ointment, and having besmeared himself most 
diligently, confidently does he raise his arms and winnow the air in ex- 
pectation of the sprouting feathers: but alas for curiosity! Fotis in 
her tre pidi ition had made a slight mistake, and the discomfited Lucius, 
as his visage and ears lengthen, and his smooth skin becomes a hairy 
hide, whilst his hands and feet become solipede and quadrupedal, and 
his heavy head is balanced by a length of tail, discovers in agony that 
he has got into the wrong box. How does the distracted Fotis beat her 
beauteous face and bewail herself, when she sees her lover thus trans- 
lated. 

It was not to be expected that the Germans would neglect to asso- 
emte this bird of evil omen with scenes of horror. It figures in 
Faust and in Retsch’s admirable illustrations. What would the 
incantation scene in the ‘ Freischutz” be, either on the stage, or in 
H. B.’s piquant cartoon, without the owl ? 

Nor have our poets been less apt to take up the dark ideas of the 
ancients. Ben Jonson and Shakspere, among a host of others, have 
immortalised the evil principle embodied in this nocturnal wanderer. 

, In ‘* The Masque of Queens,” a witch of the Canidia schoolt thus 
chaunts : 
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. Apule ul Madaurensis Metamorph. 
t It is evident that Jonson had the fifth Epode of Horace in his mind throughout this 


witch scene. Another of his witches sings 


‘* T from the jaws of a gardener’s bitch 
Did suatch these bones, and then leap’d the ditch.” 


Here we have the 
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“The screech-owl’s eggs, and the feathers black, 
The blood of the frog, and the bone in his back, 
I have been getting ; and made of his skin 
A purset, to keep Sir Cranion in.” 


The third charm in the same masque runs thus : 


“ The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad, 

And so is the cat-a-mountain ; 

The ant and the mole sit both in a hole, 
And the frog peeps out of the fountain. 

The dogs they do bay, and the timbrels play, 
The ater’ h is now a-turning ; 

The moon it is red, and the stars are fled, 
But all the sky is a-burning.” 


Another witch boasts in the same masque 


“T went to the toad-breeds under the wall, 
I charm’d him out, and he came at my call ; 
I scratch’d out the eyes of the owl before, 
I tore the bat’s wing,—what would you have more.” 


Shakspere has introduced the bird into the most fearful scenes of 
one of his most fearful tragedies. The ‘‘ owlet’s wing” is an ingredient 
of the cauldron wherein the witches prepare their charm. Its doleful 
ery pierces Lady Macbeth’s ear whilst the murder is doing: 


“Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bell-man, 
Which gives the stern’st good-night—he is about it :” 


and immediately afterwards, when the murderer rushes in exclaiming, 
“T’ve done the deed—did’st thou not hear a noise ?” 
she answers, 
‘ T heard the owl scream and the crickets cry.” 
Richard the Third, when he is irritated by the ill-news showered 
thick upon him, interrupts the third messenger with, 
“« Out on ye, owls! nothing but songs of death?” 


In Fietcher’s song, which begins, 
“ Hence all ye vain delights,” 


and, not improbably, was the model from which Milton furnished his 
‘¢ 1] Penseroso,” the owl is not forgotten : 


« Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which: pale passion loves, 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous’d, save bats and owls, 








‘* Ossa ab ore rapta jejune canis,” 
and in the third charm we trace the ‘“ Suburane canes.” The ‘ plumam nocturns 
Strigis’” we have already noticed, 
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A midnight bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley, 
Nothing's so dainty sweet, as lovely melancholy.” 


Poor Chatterton in the spirit, but not in the phraseology of the 
age which he selected for the date of his beautiful but transparent for- 
series, thus writes in the ‘* Mynstrelle’s Songe” in his ‘* Alla, a tragycal 
enterlude,” 

“ Harke! the ravenne flappes hys wynge, 
In the briered delle belowe ; 
Harke! the dethe-owle loude dothe synge, 
To the nyglte-mares as theie goe ; 
Mie love vs dedde, 
Gonne to ‘hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe-tree.” 


Gray introduces the complaint of the ‘‘moping owl” among the 
solemn sounds which usher in his celebrated elegy; and Scott and 
Coleridve have associated it with superni atural machinery. 

When the Lady of Branksome sits 


“In old Lord David's western tower,” 


and listens to the Spirit of the Flood as he calls on the Spirit of the 
Fell, 


‘ 


. 


At the sullen, moaning sound 
The ban-dogs bay and howl ; 

And from the turrets round, 
Loud whoops the startled owl. 

In the hall, both squire and knight, 
Swore that a storm was near, 

And looked forth to view the night, 
But the night was still and clear !” 


The wild lav of ** Christabel”’ opens with a chorus of owls: 


““Tis the middle of the night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock ; 
Tu-whit !—tu- whoo ¢ 
And hark, again! the ¢ rowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew.” 


Nor has our excellent Hocearth omitted the baleful bird in the murder 
scene of his ** Four Stages of Cruelty.” 

These great masters knew that the introduction of the owl would 
help to make their images come home to the bosoms of the people, who 
had from early times associated its presence w ith melancholy, misfortune, 
and death. Every village possessed its horrible story, never complete 
without an owl, which h: id either stared in at the chamber-window of 
the dying, or answered the passing bell from the house-top, or surely 
prog rnosticated the spec dy dissolution of the doomed by crossing their 
way, and strenuously ende avouring to perch on the victims. 

Such dark articles of belief are rapidly fading away before the rush 
of railroads and the ¢g allop of intellect ; they still, however, hold their 
sway in quiet nooks of quiet counties, whieh used to have thei ir shrew- 
ash and other charms, to reme dy the evils inflicted by beast or bird. 


But what was a shrew-ash ? 
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The common shrew-mouse (Sorex araneus), one of the most harm- 
less of animals, was considered to be a very pernicious creature. Its 
bite was held to be venomous by the ancients ; and our own ancestors 
believed, that if a shrew-mouse ran over the limbs of man or beast, 
paralysis of those limbs was the consequence.* The cure was supposed 
to be etlected by drawing twigs torn from a shrew-ash across the parts 
affected, and in order to make a shrew-ash, a hole was bored in the 
trunk of an ash-tree, and an unhappy shrew-mouse was plugged 
therein with certain ceremonies, and so left to perish. Now it is 
known that some owls feed on these little quadrupeds; and what a 
concentration of diablerie must our ancestors have believed an owl to 
be after a protracted shrew-diet! 

About the commencement of the present century, there lived near a 
village which once boasted its shrew-ash and was not far from one of 
the great towns in the west of England, an attorney in considerable 
practice. He began with nothing, but was rich, and beloved—as rich 
attorneys gene! rally are; for it was averred that he had been heard to 
swear that he would s scrape a place which is said to be paved with 
good intentions and is never mentioned to ears polite, but he would 
leave his only child, a daughter, fifty thousand pounds: and so he 
did. 

Well, it came to his turn to die ; and you may be sure, there was 
much talk at the ‘* Jolly Ringers,” where the club was held, about the 
alleged sworn determination of the yet unburied dead. One honest 
farmer declared, that he knew the lawyer was not long for this world ; 
and, being pressed for the ground of his knowled: ze, informed the 

company, not without hesitation, that the last time the dead man came 

from church, an owl, as he passed along the darksome by-road, flew 
first across the front of his coach, and then almost in at the coach- 
window, so that the lawyer struck at it with his hat. The farmer said 
that the shriek of the owl as it vanished through the overshadowing 
trees still rang in his ears. 

E verything must have an end, and so had the sitting of the club at 
the “ Jolly Ringers,” which broke up for the night, and all wended 
their way homewards. 

The farmer's wife had swept up the hearth three times, and nodded 
over her Bible a great many more, when she looked up ‘and saw that 
the clock pointed to one. “She now began to be seriously alarmed,— 
for though it was some distance to the “a Jolly Ringers,” her husband 
was regular i in his habits—put on her bonnet and cloak, and with some 
difficulty aroused her neighbours, who went forth with lanterns to 
seek for him. They took the way which led across the fields from the 
public-house to his own, and had to go over a foot-bridge that crossed 
a ries almost hidden by arbeles and hazels, which lay between him 
and his home. 

In the pathway, near the foot of the bridge on the far side, they 
found the object of their search stretched apparently lifeless: they 
recovered him with some difficulty and bore him to his house, where 
he long lay very ill. 





* Hence, perhaps, the old malediction, ‘‘ Beshrew thee!” 
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On his restoration to health, if that could be called health which was 
a state constantly liable to fits, to which he was never before subject, 
he for a long time evaded with shuddering the i inquiries of any one who 
led the conversation towards the cause of his first seizure; and it was 
not without evident snffering, that at length he made a clean breast 
to a kind friend who had watched over him during the worst periods of 
his illness. 

The sick man declared that he was passing on his way in the moon- 
light, thinking not at all of the main subject of conversation at the 
club, but considering with what seed he should sow a small croft of 
his, when he raised his eyes and saw Satan in his most frightful shape, 
and the lawyer in his grave-clothes sitting up all pale and ghastly i in his 
coffin, playing at dice upon the coffin- lid, which was placed across the 
coffin between the players. ‘This horrible apparition was within a ver 
few yards of him and right across his path, at the bridge-foot. He de- 
clared that he saw the name of the deceased on the coin -plate, and 
heard the dice rattle in the bone box as the black gamester was about 
to cast, when all his strength failed and he became senseless. 

After this, the poor farmer did well enough, unless he happened to 
come suddenly in sight of a bridge ; when he was almost sure to suffer 
an attack. 

The story got abroad, but was hushed up—except at the club—. 
where the decided opinion was that it was quite true, that the stake for 
which the lawyer was playing was his own soul, and that he was so 
well up to his points, that he must have risen the winner. 

Some years afterwards, a youth who had been early initiated into 
all the village lore and something more, had left the well-appointed 
house ofa gentleman in this very “neizhbourhood, known for his hospi- 
tality and scientific research, on an autumnal night made beautiful by 
a glorious harvest-moon. As he walked across the fields in the path 
which the poor farmer, then gathered to his fathers, had trod, he was 
musing over a learned discussion about the pixies and nixies—elves 
which some said even then haunted thereabouts—that had been the 
topic before his departure. He looked up and saw by the uncertain 
light as it struggled through the foliage, a black coffinlike mass upon 
tressels, just in ‘his way at the bridge-foot. All the old story rushed 
upon him, his hair began to lift up his hat, and a horrible shriek sent 
him to the right about. 

In truth, he took to his heels, and ran till he was out of breath, 
never daring to look behind him. As he stood panting with beating 
heart, the “ All’s well,” of the sentinels of a French prison about half 
a- mile distant, came ‘through the night air like music: he knew the 
welcome sound of the human voice and was reassured. Still he felt 
that he would rather face a battery than that bridge: but what was he 
to do? 

It was late. He was ashamed to go back to the house that he had 
left, and to which he had come by the far- -distant public road, the more 
especially as he had been si: eniticantly cautioned, upon his declaring his 
intention of returning by the field- way, to “ have a care of the bridge.” 
So he took heart, faced about, and again proceeded, till a short turn 
brought him in sight of the bridge. There was the black object still. 
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With the courage of despair he rushed at it—and found a carpenter’s 
bench with some pitched boards lying upon it, which the workmen had 
brought for the repair of this infernal bridge. As he passed over it, an 
owl flew away from an overhanging tree. 

Now here was a ghost-story spoiled. If the youth had but fainted 
or gone mad—and men have gone mad with terror—the worthy 
farmer’ s adventure might have been believed for another thirty years 
at least. 

If we turn to a race now fast dying out, we shall find that the Vir- 
ginian horned owl is not more we elcome to the Red man than the Euro- 
pean species was to the ancient Roman. The superstitious terror of 
the American Indian was, perhaps is, carried so far, that any one who 
presumed to mimic its hootings became an object of their high dis- 
pleasure. Indeed the loud halloos with which it makes the woods 
resound, so that travellers have been led astray, taking its shouts for 
the voice of a man,* and the unearthly sounds which it sends forth in 
the evening from the solitudes of dark sw amps covered with gigantic 
timber,— sounds, according to Wilson, that hardly seem to belong to 
this world »—may well inspire feelings of horror. 

Dr. Richardson, in his ** Fauna Boreali- Americana,’ ’ gives a striking 
instance of the effect produced by the wailings of this species. Here 
it is in his own words. 

‘“‘The Virginian horned owl is found in almost every quarter of the 
United States, and occurs in all parts of the fur-countries where the 
timber is of large size. {ts loud and full nocturnal cry, issuing from 
the gloomy recesses of the forest, bears some resemblance to the human 
voice uttered in a hollow sepulchral tone, and has been frequently pro- 
ductive of alarm to the traveller, of which an instance occurred within 
my own knowledge. A party of Scottish Highlanders in the service of 
the Hudson’s s Bay Company, happened in a winter journey to encamp 
after nightfall ina dense clump of trees, whose dark tops and lofty 
stems, the growth of centuries, gave a solemnity to the scene that 
strongly tended to excite the superstitious feelings of the Highlanders, 
The eflect was heightened by the discovery of a tomb, which, with a 
natural taste often exhibited by the Indians, had been placed in this 
secluded spot. Our travellers having finished their supper, were trim- 
ming their fire preparatory to retiring to rest, when the slow and dismal 
notes of the horned owl fell on the ear with a startling nearness. None 
of them being acquainted with the sound, they at once concluded that 
sO unearthly a voice must be the moaning of the spirit of the de- 
parted, whose repose they supposed they had disturbed, by inadver- 
tently making a fire of some of the wood of which his tomb had been 
constructed. They passed a tedious night of fear, and with the first 
dawn of day, hastily quitted the ill- omened spot.” 

The common consent of all nations seems to have been not very 
complimentary to the owls. 

One word more. Inthe ancient pharmacopeeia, which, by the way, 
savoured not a little of magic, the owl appears to have been * great me- 
dicine.” Thus, the feet of the bubo, burnt with the herb plumbago, 








* Lawson. 
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were held to be a help against serpents. If the heart of the bird was 
placed on the left breast of a sleeping beauty, it made her tell all her 
secrets; but the warrior who carried it was strengthened in battle. A 
bubo’s egg and the blood of its nestlings appear to have been as effica- 
cious in preserving the hair and making it curl, as 


“ Thy incomparable oil, Macassar.” 

Pliny, indeed, begs to know, who ever saw a bubo’s egg, inasmuch 
as the bird itself was a prodigy, and he further inquires who could try 
it, especially upon his hair? But he cannot deny that the ashes of an 
out s eyes mixed into a col/yrium gave clearness to the sight, and that 
those of its head with ointment, were good against disorders of the 
spleen. 

And so much for fable. 

This is the dark side of the picture. Those who care to see the 
brighter side may find a more amiable and natural character of the 
bird of wisdom in our next. 

But why is the owl dubbed the Bird of Wisdom ? 

Because itis the only bird that looks straight forward. 
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GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES ; 
OR, 
THE PROCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *f PETER PRIGGINS,” 
No. Ill. 


As my little wife was so indignant at the bad conduct of Lady Flesh- 
ington Freeliver, in not remembering her in her will, as not to allow 
any of our family to mourn for her, I luckily escaped the expense of 
providing family mourning. Though the Baronet’s lady did not re- 
member my wife, my wife did remember the Baronet’s lady. For at 
least a month ules Turmeric’s decease, I heard of nothing else but the 
baseness, the heartlessness, the hypocritical conduct of the widow with 
the enlarged liver. These remarks were served up at every meal, and 
would have been forced upon me throughout the livelong day, had I 
not wisely betaken myself to my den and locked myself in, 

It certainly is one of the advantages—and there ought to be some 
advantages as a “set off” to the inconveniences—of being a literary 
man, that you have a fair plea for secluding yourself when you wish to 
be alone. Whenever I wish to be by myself, to devour some new 
work, some just-published magazine, or to get the true flavour of a 
freshly-opened box of cigars, 1 always reply to my wife’s ‘* Where are 
you going ?” by saying, “T am going to write, my dear, and | beg | 
may not be interrupted.” As sundry little indulgences depend upon 
the success of my pen, my orders are attended to in this respect with a 
rigidity that is sadly annoying to my younger offspring, who cannot 
comprehend why their little backs should be smacked if they are de- 
tected by their mamma in spinning tops, or engaged in any other noisy 
pastimes near my study door. 

I took especial pains to be very busy in writing until the mania for 
abusing the ‘* yellow departed” had subsided. I gave Robert orders to 
admit no One on any pretence whatever, and occupied myself by read- 
ing over the contents of Mr. Frumpleigh’s note-book. I hesitated for 
some days whether I should at once send the MSS., just as they were, 
to my publisher, or take the matter they contained and work it up in 
my own peculiar way. Need I say that I resolved on pursuing the 
latter course? I opine not. Every man thinks his own style the best, 
and though the task was likely to be laborious, | made up my mind to 
set about it in good earnest. The cookery of a dish is everything— 
divide a piece cf meat between two artistes—the one will send you up 
a dish flat, flabby, and flavourless; the other will tickle your palate 
with a tender, rich, racy morgeau, whose very fumes will insure enjoy- 
ment and easy dige stion. Y et these two opposites are made from the 
same bit of * subject matter,” and depend, as to their different results, 
upon the manner in which they are treated, cooked, dressed, and 
served up. 

Some of my friends tell me that my style is too broadly humorous 
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for the present fastidious days. They say it is quite allowable for the 
most delicate and polished personages to read and laugh at the pages 
of Smollet, Fielding, Swift, Sterne, nad others of the old school, who 
were not over-scrupulous in their descriptions ; but positively wrong to 
patronize any one who, in these times, has courage enough to call things 
by their right names, 

[ suppose I had better plead guilty to the charge, and throw myself 
on the merey of my judges. Let them say of any of my tales, * it is 
as broad as it is long. ” What care I? in idea pops into my head, 
1 must out with it. I cannot restrain it without great inconvenience to 
myself, All L can say is, it is my private way; if they don’t like it, 
let them leave it for the more beaten track. 

All this is very uninteresting and perhaps inexcusable—but I could 
not help ‘dotting it down.” To repair the injury I must have done 
to the temper of my readers, I'll plunge at once, without further pre- 
face, into the Note-book of my friend the Proctor, and bring up the first 
tale or anecdote on which | lay my hands, and treat it ash should wish 
to be treated myself—as mildly as I can. It is like a ‘dip in the 
lucky-bag ;”” it may prove a prize—but the chances are against it. 

“Robert,” said 1, ‘give me that top paper—there, that one—the 
first vou lay your hands on. That’s it.’ 

‘This here?” said Robert; ‘* why this is the most difficult-to-be- 
decipheredest of ‘em all!” , 

‘* Never mind,” said 1; * leave the paper and the room.” 

‘ Ay,” said Robert, ‘hit or miss—luck’s all. It is the most un- 
certainest thing as ts.” 

« What is so uncertain ?” I inquired. 

“ Why, whether you ted/s a tale as will tel/, or whether you don’t,” 

said Robe ‘rt, as he closed the door. 

I could not but agree with my servant in this matter, and theretore 
did not much care what tale—or rather matter for a tale—presented 
itselt Lo my eve S when | opened the Ms. I find it is called 


GOING ON PROGRESS; 
OR, 


THE PRESIDENTS MISHAP. 


[ will tell it as “ best I can,” if that is English; I have a pre- 
cedent for it, as well as a president for the tale. 


Everybody who knew Oxford some twenty-five years since, must re- 
collect one of ~ ereatest ornaments in the president of St. James's. 
He was a portly, dignified individual, and bore the name of Pompo- 
nius Atticus Potts. Ve had taken the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 
was called by those who knew but little of him—comparative strangers 
to his merits—-Dr. Potts. Those who knew him well and appreciated the 
honour implied in his prenomina, gave him his full tle ot Dr. Pompo- 
nius Atticus Potts. To such of his acquaintances as did not forget to 
conter upon him his proper title, he was very gracious; those who 
failed to pay the respect due to him—who did not appreciate the de- 
licacy of his godfi on and godmothers in bestowing those classical 
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names upon him—vice Christian names—Dr. Pomponius Atticus Potts 
treated with the contempt which they justly deserved. 

In person, P. A. Potts, D.D., was large and well-made, his face was 
handsome. He stood six feet two in his cottons, and had a pair of 
legs too well formed to be obscured by any boot, however well in- 
vented. ; 

The father of the President of St. James’s was a prebendary of 
——— Cathedral, and the incumbent of several rectories, vicarages, and 
perpetual curacies. He was a sound scholar, and a great pluralist in 
those happy days when pluralities were legal and titles for ordination 
plentiful. His union with a lady of good family was productive of 
one scion—our friend the President. His mother wished him to be 
named after her elder brother, who inherited the estates. Prebendary 
Potts would not listen to it, for he could get nothing by it—his brother- 
in-law was healthy and younger than himself. Mrs. Potts cried, of 
course, but the Prebend: iry was too much used to her lachrymose moods 
to he od them. 

In the worthy Prebendary’s ideas of the worthies among the ancients, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero ranked the hi: vhest. He would fain have nnmadl 
his son after the purest Latin writer of any age, but as he intended to 
send hin to Eton or Westminster or Charterhouse or Winchester—to 
whichever, in short, of these public schools, he could get a presenta- 
tion on the foundation—he was quite sure that the wags would make 
game of his son’s name, and instead of Cicero, call him Mick-a-row or 
something of the sort. The man who ranked highest in Tully’s esti- 
mation, and to whom he wrote the excellent epistles now extant, oc- 
curred to himas the person after whom to call his son. 

‘Mrs. Prebendary Potts,” said he to his tearful wife, ‘my mind is 
made up. The masculine infant whom you have brought i into this 
world shall be called Pomponius Atticus.” 

‘““And why, pray?” inquired the lachrymose lady. ‘ Who was 
Pomponius Atticus ?” 

‘‘ Tle was a Roman, Mrs. Prebendary Potts, who knew more Greek 
than any man of his day—he was christened Atticus in conse- 
quence ce 

‘¢ Well, my dear, I did not know that the sneer were Christians in 
tho 10se days—how could they have Christian names?” said the lady. 

‘Mrs. Pre bendary Potts, you are a fool,” said her husband. ‘* Look 
out OF stile Atticus in ‘ Lempriere’s Dictionary.’ 

Mrs. Potts did as she was bidden. She found the name, and read 
the article; then she told her husband that there was a prefix to the 
name—namely, Titus. 

The P1 -ebendary acknowledged the fact, but declined using it on the 
plea that it might be made fun of by the about-to-be christened in- 
fant’s future playmates. 

Mrs. Prebendary Potts held out for some days for the name, the 
whole name, and nothing but the name of Cicero's friend; but her 
husband was firm, and succeeded in enforcing his marital rights. Little 
Potts was named Pomponius Atticus without the premix Titus. 

Soon after the little P. A. Potts had assumed the prerogative of his 
sex—the breeches, the worthy divine, his Prebendal papa, very for- 
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tunately had itin his power to give the casting vote im favour of the 
Chancellor of the day, who was a candidate for the High Stewardship 
of the University of Oxford. Tis kindness was speedily returned by 
a presentation for hie son on the foundation at Charterhouse, Thither 
the deliyhted vovernor conveyed him, and having aceu hin buttoned 
ipan the becoming dress of the establishment, left hin with stoet in- 
junctions to aun at the highest rank in literary attainments. 

Little Pompo, as he was speedily misnamed, bad an am of a 
different kind in view. At home he had displayed extraordinary 
lulente in the use of the bow and arrow and crossbow. The height of 
his ambition was to be a shot. As he could not yelavun-and did 


not dare to fire it af he had yotat-—within the precincts of the Char- 


(reuse, eo he contented binsell with shying with a stone at the dirty 
cock-sparrows which mfeat the elm-trees on the green. Tn this he was 
notoriously successful, and the breed of chirpers was nearly extingurmhed 
by lum. Athome, am the holidays, he, by dint of bribery and corrup- 
tion, Obtained the Joan of the gardener’s yun. Dad as the piece was, 
und prone to pomy ol aft hall co # he soom foresaw that the object 


ol his urobition Wiis attaimable, ‘| wo tine bo dine kbirds brought down iti 


capital style convinced bin that his forle lay more in shooting than in 
trying to compete with the gentleman from whom he derived his name, 
i imitating the potare Ciieck of the Athenians, 

Vehen he returned to Charterhouse, after Bartlemy-tide holidays, he 
entertamed his schoolfellows with an account of his exploit , and made 
ne eternal fan ndship with one of them who lived at Kentish town, and 
Ollered to cet his priate rity to ash bim out on Saturday , and det bao 


PCsitetna, Ceuban ate hand, over the mes ‘hbourimny hie white of High ale, 


Vompo was asked——went—and shot a fieldfare flying. This sealed 
his fate. dle would mot read up his lessons. Tle would not learn his 
l¢ qetit Gti, mor \ ould hye aa hii CACTICISCSH, ae pave bis hot roll and 


' 


lor the construc of the teat, and his share of pudding al SUP ped 
‘Pout 


rroual 
| thie last. beat the nile «le ficiency bac aloe a by wtancdinys 


| 
behid,’’ as he had seen the lithe boys do in Smiuthtield, for an unpaid 
behind a hackney coach, Tle was looked upon as a dunee, and 
biis acllecnve lle cared nothme about his sutter- 


riele 
suillered verely fos 
Mi . bat wandered about with bis Neutish-town friend, taking Htbbage de 


hauryuun along a mop handle at ewe ry litthe bud he could see, Several 
severe floggings were obliterated by his fortunately killiig one pigeon 
atol twelve at the Red Tlouse at Datterses, whither be had resorted 
Saturday, when on deave of absence to pay a visit to Kentish- 


‘ 
qilit 


town, 

Isat tobe wondered at that under these circumstances Pomponius 
Atticus Potts did not succeed an beimy cleeted off to college on the 
foundation? Certamly not. He tmust have goue as a commoner to some 
college or other—a mere cler, fil. —had not the worthy Prebendary for- 
tunately found out that lis prea yreat-crandtather’s thirteenth cousin 
was descended from the yreat-grandmother of the second cousin of 


the founder of St. James's College, Oxtord, and that consequently his 


son Was a founder's kin. 
It cost the worthy man much trouble, and many half-crowns, to estab- 


lish his pedigree by procuring the requisite registers, He succeeded 
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however in establishing his claim, and as soon as a vacancy occurred 
Master ?. A. Potts was admitted a scholar on the foundation of St. 
James's as a founder's kin. 

No man had more cause to rejoice at his success—omitting, of 
course, his parents masculine and feminine—than the old original Mr. 
Sykes, the vunsmith. In his shop, immediately after breakfast, every 
morning in the week exce pt Sunday morning, Pomponius Atticus Potts 
miyhit have heen SCOT, trying every vin iti the shop, measuring out 
powder and shot, screwing and unserewing locks, suggesting improve- 
ments, and giving orders for double and sinzle barrelled guns upon his 
Own peculiar construction, 

The individual who, next to Sykes, had reason to rejoice at his elec- 
lion to St. James's was Tom Webb, the dog-dealer, As soon as every 
gun had been tried, and eve ry suggestion € xhausted at the gun- 
maker's, Pompo burried off to ‘Webb's yard and examined with the 
strictest accuracy every animal therein confined. He talked of the 
merits od pointe rs, vette Ts, sp) ane la, terre rs, and retrievers, and 
having selected some one or ‘othe r of the various kinds which was most 
suited for his purpose on some pee uliar day, at the hire of half-a-crown, 
away he went with gun under his arm, shot-belt ronnd his waist, and 
powder-horn in poe he ‘t, either to Port-Meadow, Sandford, or sume ‘other 
unpreserved locality, whe “re he could destroy th e feathe sod and flicked 
race with inpunity, If he could get no other sport, he was sure of 
getting a shot atthe hat of Tom Webb's boy, who went as cad withthe 
dog, for sixpence or a quart of ale. 

As time went on Pompontus Atticus Potts crrew bolder, He had 
doys, dog-cart, and a cad of his own, He visited the woods of 
Wytham, penetrated the preserves of Mareham-park, invaded the pre- 
eincts of the grounds of Blenheim, and favoured the coverts of Ditehley 
with his pre acnce, He hi; id SCVe ral skirmishe ‘s with the keepers, but 
generally succeeded in shutting their eyes and ¢ losing their ears, by 
very heavy tips. If they were re fractory, Pompo turned re ‘Hractory too, 
and, with the ie of his servant, pave the ma good licking. The term 
may be vulvar, but itis ‘in use, 

It is ane t needless to say that these unacade mical pastimes got him 
into a vreat many scrapes, Ile was in pose ad tre que ntly, had up before 
senioriiies, threatened with rustication and expulsion, and fined for 
trespassing, Tle was qualified luckily as being the eldest son of a 
D.)., and always took out a certificate, so that he escape «dl the heavier 
penalties of the law. Asto the fines, Mr. Prebendary Potts had to 
furnish the supplies ; and if he turned sulky and did not remit, Mrs. 
Prebendary Potts never failed to do so, on a proper representation of 
the facts of the case by her darling son, 

In college, Pompo managed to escape pretty well. He attended his 
lectures, and did his themes and translations- —by the aid of the college 
barber, At collections he crammed for one Greek play, and was 
allowed to vo off with a lecture on the gross impropriety of his pro- 
ceedings. He scraped through his little-go, and made a shave for his 
degree, but he got through, much to the surprise of Sykes and Tom 
Webb. 

Having achieved his B.A., Pompo had three clear years before him 
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in which to do as he liked. He had made many friends in college by 
his liberality and jocularity. His rooms had alw ays been open to his 
friends, and in the evening when he returned from shooting, there was 
always a small party asse mbled, of which he was the life and soul. Ile 
told the events of the di iy, sung his song, was ready for any spree, OF 
would sit down quietly to shilling whist, just as his friends felt inclined. 
These things made him Poy ular; and when his degree was insured, he 
received so many inviti io to all parts of the country, that he found 
creat difficulty in accepting of them all before the period arrived for 
his taking his second decree of M.A. 

This Pomponius accomplished with ease, as there was no examination 
required, and only a very moderate fee; he being a ‘* poore scholar of 
Ye house,” and cler. fil. 

A few more years passed away on a curacy which the Prebendary 
provided for his son, and to Pompo’s $s great surprise he was summoned 
up to Oxford from the very centre of a snipe-bog, 1 in which he was 
doing great execution among the long-bills, to take the president’s 
chair at St. James 

The cause of this unwished for and unexpected event was a quarrel 
between two foundations, which was irreconcileable, as to a choice of 
President. Neither faction would give way to the other, and upon an 
appeal to the visitor of the college, who happened to be the worthy 
Prebendary Potts’s diocesan, he, the bishop, settled the dispute by ap- 
pointing the senior upon the founder” s kin foundation, who happened to 
be the son of his old and valued friend, Prebendary Potts. 

Pompontus Atticus Potts, Master of Arts, was, as a matter of course, 
spe: dily met amorphos ed into a Doctor of Divinity by the grace of the 
univ rs! tv, and in consequence of his being elected president of St. 
James’s College. The D.D. was no doubt as acceptable for the honour 
it implied, as the proceeds of his presidentship were from the comforts 
and indulgences they insured. Still there was one very serious draw- 
back on these honours, comforts, and indulgence es—the President of 

James's could not go out shooting every di iv, and all day duriag 
term-time, without invoking upon his empty head the ill-natured re- 
marks of his brethren in college headship, whe really did not know the 
muzzle of a gun from the butt end of the stock, and were not sensible 
of the comforts of getting wet-footed in a field of Swedish turnips or 
amidst the fragrant peat-like perfume of a capital snipe- bog. 

Sull Dr. P. A. Potts got a little shooting during term-time. It was 
fortunate for him that his stable-yard communicated with the highway 
by means of a pair of back-gates. Through these gates he made his 
escape early in the morning, with his lower person fully equipped for 
sporting. On the upper : art of his body, which was the only portion 
that co nl 1 be seen by eves’academical or anacademical through his car- 
riage windows, he wore the appropriate shovel hat and D. D.-cut coat. 
These se were easily and rapidly exchanged for the plain hat and shooting- 
jacket when he arrived at the spot selected for his day’s sport. This 
spot was gener: illy one of the numerous farms left to the foundation by 
the libe rality of some good man of the olden time. It was the duty of 
the person who presid led over the society for the time being to see that 
these farms were properly tilled, and the buildings belonging to them 
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kept in proper repair. Now how could any president have discharged 
this duty better than by hebdomadally walking over every inch of land, 
and personally i inspecting the barns and houses thereupon (4 

In the vacations Dr. P. A. Potts retired to the living of Tithe-cum- 
feud, which was attached to the presidentship. There, with his curate, he 
enjoyed the sport of shooting amazingly, because being two they coubd 
double the hedge-rows, and destroy a double quantity of game. The 
farmers although they paid him, as they said, and all farmers do say, a 
great deal too much for their tithe, were exceedingly glad to see him at 
their houses. He was not only kind enough to eat their bread and 
cheese, and drink a glass of their ale, but to leave behind him the 
largest share of the contents of his game-bag. The Doctor, moreover, 
though very fond of his sport, never neglected his duty, and there was 
not an object of charity in his parish to whom his hand was not an open 
one. He gave largely and freely, but with such discretion, that he not 
only relieved the temporary wants of the miserable poor man, but judi- 
ciously placed him in a situation to insure future employme nt and 
means of subsistence. This was the way in which he acted to the young 
and able pauper. The aged and worn out Jabourers were pensioners 
on his bounty; and his worthy curate—ay, worthy, gentleman sneerers, 
though he “ went a-shooting,” was his de ‘puty in these charitable 
doings, Then he had a kind word for eve rybody ; and though he 
chid the drunkard, and rebuked the swearer, he did it so judiciously and 
so mildly, that instead of irritating them, and inspiring them with a dis- 
like of him, it had the effect which he intended it should have, of 
making them more correct for the future. 

In college, Dr. P. A. Potts was beloved more than president was 
ever beloved before. ‘The dons, it is true, thought him too lenient by 
far, and predicted the downfall of the college, in consequence of 
a laxity of discipline, — they even threatened to throw up their 
offices: but time, that prover of all things, proved that they were 
wrong, and he, Dr. P. A. Potts, was right. His plan was simply 
this. If a young man came to him to ask leave of absence to 
dine with a friend, go to a ball, stay out all night, or run up to London 
to sce an uncle off for Madras——a very common excuse for going 
to the opera—he merely put it to his honour whether this st. itement was 
true or not. If he asserted “ upon his honour it was,” he at once 
gave him the licence he required ; if it was proved that the young man 
had deceived him, he sent for him, and begged him to mizrate to some 
other college or hall, and added that he wished his society to be com- 
posed of gentlemen. 

If his undergraduates got into any scrapes, as undergraduates some- 
times do, he was always then confidential adviser , and their firm friend, 
He softened the angry feelings of an irritated dun, who threatened his 
debtor with the terrors of the Vice-Chancellor’s pony He asked for 
time, and obtained it. In many instances where the imprudent youth 
had not the means of paying his cre ‘ditor, he advanced hie the money 
as a loan—which he knew could never be repaid. Gentlemen and 
ladies, resident in Oxford, whose knockers and bell-pulls were found 
‘‘ absent without leave,” and who traced the removers to St. James’s 
college, were fully satistied with the assurances of the President that 
compensation and apologies should be made to them, and that they 
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should suffer no further losses of the kind from his young men. It was 
the same with preserving country gentlemen whose game vanished, and 
with farmers whose young wheats and clean fallows were not improved 
by the gallopings-over of some ten or twelve gentlemen on horseback, 
or hack-back, out for a lark across country. If Dr. P. A. Potts pro- 
mised that thei ‘ir property should not be again invaded by Ais men, they 
returned home, having tried the gaudy ale of St. James's, quite satis- 
fied with the reception they had met with, and the certainty of the pro- 
mise which had been made them bei ng properly fulfilled. 

The reader will have the goodness to imagine that Dr. Pomponius 
Atticus Potts has been for some ten or eleven years employed in dis- 
charging the offices of president of St. James’ sand rector of Tithe-cum- 
feud, when the little incident which Iam about to record, happened. 

In the dark and dreary month of November in every year, it is the 
custom of the president and a certain number of the senior fellows of St. 
James's College who are called ** the Convention,” to *‘ go on progress.’ 
This phrase means that they shall assemble together at an early hour to 
breakfast, and atter that meal—a ve ry good substantial meal, provided 
at the expense of a college-fund called domus—is over , proceed or pro- 
gress in a carriage and four, also provided by demas. to visit some 
one or other of the estates given and bequeathed to them by their 
founder and other benefactors. A dinner is prepared for them by the 
principal tenant, the requisite provisions and wine for the entertain- 
ment being provided fer the tenant by that liberal fund domus. Aitter 
Inspe clung “the properties and eating the dinner, the president and his 
fellows return in the carriage- -and- four to a very nice little supper, 
&c., &e., provided by domus in the common-room or bursary. 

‘We go on progress to-morrow,” said the Bursar to the Dean and 
Vice-president, as they sat together in the common-room. 

“True. Lam glad of it,” said the Dean 5 for it’s a day I rather 
like. It breaks the monotony of a dull term. 

‘+ Where do we go to, to- morrow ?”” inquired the Vice- president. 

“ Oh! ' to Fentield, to-morrow,” answered the Bursar. ‘‘ It 1s not a 
very agree able spot to visit in this bad weather; but business must be 
attena led to.’ 

“ Who roes with us ?” asked the Dean. 

‘No one but the President,” replied the Bursar. 

“ Who, of course, takes his gun with him,” said the Vice-president. 
‘Tt isa favourite spot for snipes. - 

‘* I fear so,” said the Bursar, sighing; ‘*] am sorry for it, as there is a 
great deal of business to be done. Luckintown, our principal tenant, 
wants a new barn—heigho! [am glad my year of the bursarship 1s 
nearly expired.” 

Ay, it is very Jaborious,” said the Dean; ‘ but I hope, as I am to 
be. your successor, itis a profitable oftice.”’ 
‘Hum!’ said the Bursar, shirking an answer. 

‘*T must talk seriously to the President as we travel along, and get 
him, for once, to devote two or three hours to this very important 
business.” 

‘¢No doubt that he will do so,’ said both the Dean and the Vice- 
president. 

Morning came. The carria 


ve was at the college-gates. The three 
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college officers took their seats and waited for their chief. An order 
came to the boys to drive round through the back gates to take him up 
at his private door. 

The Bursar sighed deeply, for he knew the why and the wherefore of 
this order. When the coach drew up Dr. P. A. Potts came out with 
his snipe-boots on. He bowed to his officers and took up one side of 
the carriage. Shortly after appeared his servant William, who mounted 
the dickey with a gun-case, a carpet-bag, anda favourite old setter— 
a famous dog for snipes ! 

The Bursar sighed again, but on the road took great pains to ex- 
plain to the President the absolute necessity there was for his devoting 
a few hours on that particular day to investigate the necessity of going 
tothe expense of erecting a new barn on Luckintown’s farm. 

The President leant an attentive ear to his remarks, and fully coin- 
cided in all he said. He promised faithfully to comply with his wishes, 
intimating at the same time the propriety of attending to the interests 
and duties of his society. 

The Bursar was delighted. The President talked of nothing but 
barns, buildings, and homesteads until the carriage arrived at the gate 
which opens on Fentield-common. The boy who rode the wheel- 
horse jumped down to open the gate. A voice from the dickey shouted 
“¢ Mark !”’ in very loud tones. 

‘‘Oblige me,” said the President, « by letting down the window. 
What is it, William 2” 

“Two couple of snipes, sir—a jack and three full ones,” said Wil. 
liam; ‘* there—there, they are down—I've marked them to an inch.” 

« Post- boy! open the door,” said the President. ‘ Excuse me, 
gentlemen, I'll just get out and have a shot or two, and meet you at the 
farm. Get all ready for my signature, Mr. Bursar, and have the kind- 
ness to take my coat and hat in the carriage.” 

Whilst the President was putting on his shooting-jacket and pre- 
paring himself for sport at the side of the carriage, the Bursar was 
sighing deeply at his disappointed hopes, and the Dean and the Vice- 
president were wickedly engaged at winking at one another. 

Dinner-time came, and “wah it ten couple of snipes and the Presi- 
dent, who, as the Bursar dreaded, had employed the whole morning in 
his favourite diversion instead of executing the duties on which he ‘had 
‘ gone on progress.” 

I must leave the party of collegians at dinner with some of their 
tenants, while I describe the person who is entertaining them, and the 
place in which they are being entertained. I will ‘begin with the 
latter. 

Fenfield Hall was a fine old manor-house, built in the Elizabethan 
style. It stood on a piece of ground sufficiently higher than the level 
of Fenfield Common to keep it above the waters, which at certain 
seasons flooded the country around it for miles. It was surrounded 
by a belt of magnificent elm-trees, three deep, which for some century 
or two had been the undisturbed abode of < a colony of rooks, some of 
which, to judge by the hoarseness of shale: cawing, were coeval with 
their homes. Outside the rookery was a deep and broad moat, well 
filled with enormous pike and most shark-like looking perch; in the 
mud, eels revelled of unusual length and thickness; the sides of the 
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moat were covered with sedges, reeds and dwarf willow, or withy, 
among which the moorhens and dabchicks hid themselves, a the 
wild-ducks laid their eggs, and brought up their callow brood in secu- 
rity. The house itself was upproac hed by a bridge of red. bric k with 
wooden copings; the road over which wound round under the elm- 
trees, whose tenants made it anything but a clean jor pleasant path, 
The outer-door opened into a wide and lofty hall. On the walls, 
which were pane ‘led in watseot-oak, still hung afew pieces of armour 
and some old matchlocks, and other antique weapons of warfare. A 
broad and handsome staircase of dark oak, beautifully carved, led 
to the Upp r thoor. From the landing place, passaves innumerable 
branched off toall parts of the edifice, in such a confused and ill-con- 
trived manner as to require a considerable degree of intimacy with 
them to prevent mistaking one’s way and breaking one’s shins arrainst 
the little obstacles of steps and stairs set about in all directions as if 
for no other purpose but to ntrap some wrnorant wanderer. 

On the neht of the hall was the dintng-room, an apartment capable 
of accommodating a much larger party than ts now assembled therein, 
Indeed, itty or sixty micht have dine “don the lower floor with comfort, 
while the raised floor or dais, immediately under a large oriel window, 
would have yielded room for twenty more at the old oak table which 
still stood upon at. The walls were covered with oak panelling similar to 
that inthe hall: the chimne V-plece was sple ndidly carved, and boasted, 
as its vreatest ornament, of the skull and horns of an elk said to h; mie 
been killed within the precinets of the manor, 

On the opposite side of the hall was the pie, Semone It had been 
at one time fitted up inthe quaint style of Louis Quatorze, but it had 
been modernized by its’ present proprie wi and looked like an opera- 
dancer seated dressed in her shorts and flowers in the midst of the 
ruins of the temple at Prestum. It was “ figged out” as Mrs, L. said, 
The offices were in the rear, 


‘© in the most modernest of (bad) stvles. 
and that was now a kitchen which had once been a library: the shelves 
were still remaining, though the books had been removed: and the cook 
declared that ** her pewters and platters looked none the worscr for 
being set out on old oak shelves instead of a new deal dresser.” 

The upper rooms, with the exception of the owner's, were left in their 
pristine form, His, or rather hers, was modernized like the drawing- 
room, and wa Mmconrerruos sly fitted up witha French bedstead, French 
curtains to the windows, marble washine-stands and dresstug-table, 
French-polished wardrobes, and an immense French Psyche, cum 
multis aliis rebus non describendis, butall of them equally out of cha- 
racter, 

The present owner of this mansion was Mr, Luckintown, and of him 
I must now speak-—briefly, but of necessity. 

The estate called Fentield-hall or Fenfield manor, had been held by 


lease, renewable every fourteen years, upon payme nt of a slight fine, 


ander the Colleg fy of mt. Jame ss, Oxford, for many years, by the 
family of the Lu hoeliane It was said to have been originally in the 
possession of a rebel who perished in the field fighting against his law- 


ful sovereign, ‘The estate was forfeited to the crown, pd viven to a 
court-tavourite, who, to Wipe out sundry peceadilloes recorded avainst 
him, left it to the president and fellows of St. James's for ever upon 
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certain conditions, which it will not be interesting or prudent to men- 
tion. Great is the mystery observed as to founders’ wills ! 

As the land, though very productive in dry seasons, was unmanageable 
in wet weather, and in this our se@a- cirt isle the moist predomins ites, 
the owners of Fenfield-hall could only contrive to make both ends of 
the year meet. They could not realize upon it. Mr. Luckintown, the 
father of the present resident, having two sons, kept the elder at hoses 
to help him, and sueceed him i in the ‘farm, and sent the younger up to 
London to seck, and if possible to make, his fortune. He apprenticed 
him to a wealthy grocer in the city. Thom: is, or as he was familiarly 
called by his maste r, Tom Lue kintown, stuck to business as firmly asa 
limpet does toa ship’ s-bottom. [lis master was so delighted with him 
that at his death he left him his accumulated wealth, the stock and pre- 
mises, and his only daughter, who was speedily taken into partnership 
as Mrs. Luckintown. 

Tom launched out alittle, a very little, for he was all for money. He 
gave a spread now and then, and when he did give it, gave it as hand- 
somely as he could do. — He limited his invitations, it 1s true, to the 
magnates of the city, for his object was to put on an alderman’s gown, 
and eventu; lly to be ‘my lord” for one twelve-months, as mayor of 
London, 

In the midst of his schemes for realising this fond viston—for in his 
sleep he had often worn the fur and gold chains—news arrived of his elder 
brother’s death, who had succeeded his father in the estates some years 
before. ‘Tom had a powerful touch of family pride in his nature. He 
resolved to throw groceries and civic dignities to the winds to waft them 
over the Hlygeeun, as he called the Aigman, and to settle down as a 
country gentleman, on the farm which his ancestors had_ tilled before 
him; the contents of his é// enabling him to do so in comfort if not in 
splendour. 

Mrs. Luckintown quickly modernized the drawing-room and her own 
bed-room, and would have ‘ turned the old house out of doors” if her 
husband had not firmly resisted the ejectment of the old building, to 
which he was gre: tly attache d, and which he believed to be one of ‘the 
finest old mansions in the world. He set up a carriage, invited the 
neighbouring gentry, and by dint of sundry little loans and accom- 
modations was admitted as ‘one of us,” and placed upon the rolls 
of the county as J. P. and C, R., which imposed upon him the ne- 
cessity of laying ina large stock of the sparkling and séi/d wines of 
France and <p il 

Tom had no family, and only one great fault. He could not say 
Mr. when he spoke to or of any gentleman. It was not the custom in 
thecity. This gave offence at first, but use and good wine reconcile 
even the most fastidious to many things, The only severe rebuke he 
ever received was from a learned judge, who was riding i in his carriage 
—the sherifl’s carriage—to the assizes at Oxford. 

“Parke,” said Tom, “here’s a delicious day for trying of pri- 
soners.”’ 

The legal functionary gave him such a lecture on the impropriety of 
not paying proper respect to his Majesty’s re presentative, that poor Tom 
did not speak to any one but by a nod or a ¢ vrin all the assizes. 

Tom would have asked a large party of county gentlemen to meet 
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the President and fellows of St. James’s, but as domus supplied the 
solids and fluids for the feast, he merely asked the tenants who supplied 
domus with the means of doing so. 

The President, who had had capital sport, was in an excellent condi- 
tion for doing justice to the fare. He was just raising a fine white flake 
of cod-tish, covered by a fine fat oyster to his lips, when Tom cried 
out from the bottom of the table, ‘ Potts—a glass of wine ?” 

Every one of the tenants laid down his knife and fork in dismay a 
hearing ‘““Mr. President” called Potts—plain Potts. The tay 
Dean, and Vice-president looked at their senior for their cue, not 
knowing what part to take in so serious a business. Dr. Pomponius 
Atticus Potts hesitated only one second—he swallowed the cod and 
oyster, and bursting into so loud and hearty a laugh that his fat sides 
shook convulsively, said he should be delighted. The Bursar, Dean, 
and Vice-president, though they shuddered a little at hearing them- 
selves addressed by their sirnames, followed the ex cample so pel 
humouredly set them, and expressed themselves ‘ quite delighted” 
take a class of she ‘rv with Tom Luckintown. 

Dinner passed off pleasantly, and after a moderate compotation, in 
which the college port was pronounced excellent, the carriage was or- 
dered. 

* Potts,” said Tom, ‘* can’t you take a bed here, and have another 
— at the Snipes to-morrow. 1 don’t shoot myself, but my keeper tells 

e there are lots of snipes and wild-fowl about.” 

» The President might have yielded to the entreaties of the Bursar to 
return tocollege and attend to business had there been no other birds 
to shoot at but snipes, ducks, teal, and widgeon ; but one of the tenants 
unfortunately mentioned that he had flushed a couple of woodcocks in 
Fentield Wood that very morning. This wasirresistible, and the fellows 
left the President, William, the gun, and the setter behind them. 

‘* This is kind, Potts,” said the host; ‘‘and now we will go into the 
drawing-room and I'll introduce you to Mrs. Tom.” 

Mrs. Tom was a little alarmed when she saw the fine noble person of 
Dr. P. A. Potts enter the room in full clerical panoply of cut-away 
coat, shorts, silks, and buckles. She had heard of, but had never spoken 
toa D.D. and President of an Oxford College. The Doctor’s good- 
humoured face, however, and kindly manner, soon calmed her fears, 
and enabled her to discharge the duties of the tea-table. 

After tea, Tom proposed a game at cards. 

* Potts—a rubber of cribbage—eh? no! whist then—there are only 
three of us, though—well, I'll take dummy.” 

The Doctor said truly, ‘‘ He never played at cards.” 

‘A little music, Potts? Mrs. Tom touches the piano pretty to- 
lerable.”’ 

The Doctor ‘* would be delighted.” Mrs. — sat down in fear and 
trembling, and nervously ac companied herself in ‘* The Last Rose of 
Summer.” ‘Tom, to give her confidence, sendin out what he called a 
second, and succeeded in effectually drowning his wife’s voice. 

‘There, Potts! that’s not so bad—eh ?”’ said Tom, looking satis- 
fied. ‘* Now will you sing?” 

‘<1 shall be delighted,” said the President; and taking Mrs. Tom’s 
seat, he played and sang as freely and as joy ously as if he had not been 
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a President anda D.D. He was a fine musician, and had a most 
melodious voice. 

Tom and his wife were highly gratified. Negus was introduced with 
a few sandwiches; the Doctor and Tom sipped and s sang, then sang and 
sipped again. Mrs. Tom brewed glass after glass of negus, and sipped 
a little herself. The most joyous evenings must come to an end, and 
when twelve o'clock struck, Dr. Potts called for his candle, and ‘after 
shaking hands heartily with his host and hostess, retired with his man 
William, whom he dismissed immediately, telling him he should sit b 
the fire for half an hour before he undressed—the exertion he had un- 
dergone had made him a little too warm to make undressing a safe 
proceeding. 

About five minutes after William’s departure, some one knocked at 
the door. The President turned round, and a voice called out, ** Potts, 
you are not afraid of noises, eh ?”’ 

Some in, pray come in,” said the President. 

Tom obeyed, and explained as briefly as possible, that for some 
weeks past he and his wife had been annoyed by noises and the ringing 
of abell, which the servants asserted had been heard ever since his 
brother's death, which had occurred about nine months before. 

Dr. Pomponius Atticus was as brave as the general from whom he 
derived his names. He told ‘Tom that he did not dread any noises or 
sounds of any kind. Tom looked satisfied and left the room, saying, 
** Well, good night, Potts.” 

The President was about to lock his door, but thinking that he should 
have to turn out of a warm bed on a cold morning to admit his man 
when he came to take his clothes, he did not do so. He sat before the 
fire and removed his wig, but feeling his head cold, he resumed his 
shovel-hat. He then fell into a deep meditation upon a controversy 
that had lately arisen in the sporting world, as to the superiority of 
small shot over large shot. He had almost made up his mind that 
Tom ‘Tovey, the pig-trainer of the New Forest, was right in saying 
that No. 7 was a far more killing size than No. 4, but resolved to 
have one more trial before he decided the important question. 

Having come to this determination, he pulled off first his clerical 
coat, and after a suitable interval his waistcoat. He denuded his neck 
of the white stock, and was about to unbutton his braces, when he 
heard a very peculiar shuffling and scratching noise, which seemed to 
proceed from the wall behind the bedstead. He listened attentively, 
but all was still. He hemmed thrice very loudly, and said, “ Rats, no 
doubt.” 

In a few seconds the sound was repeated. He looked towards the 
bed, and if the flickering light from the chamber-candle and the blaz- 
ing wood fire did not deceive him, he saw the valance of the bed move 
ina very peculiar way. It was lifted up as if by the hand of some 
one who had hidden himself under the bed for a bad purpose. He 
moved round in his chair, and the valance fell in its pristine folds and 
form. 

Now Dr. P. A. Potts, though he despised ghosts, had a sufficient 
regard for his own portly person, and was not the man to submit calmly 
to its mutilation by any living body. He seized the poker slowly but 
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firmly, and pretending to poke’the fire, left it in the burning mass. When 
he thought it sufficiently heated to render it an efficient weapon, 
— for offence or defence, he grasped it firmly and went towards 

e bed. 

Immediately he approached it, a very audible scuffle took place. 
Dr. Potts paused. ' 

“Come forth, whoever you are,” he shouted. 

No answer was given to this polite invitation. 

‘* Won't you come forth? then I'll compel you,” said the Presi- 
dent, brandishing the poker. ' ‘ 

He fell on one knee, which was no easy matter for a very stout 
man of nineteen stone, honest weight. He lifted the valance and 
there he saw—not a man, but a remarkably fine black cat—his enor- 
mity of size, being the result of having had his head in a boot! 
Puss glared at the Doctor with a pair of large eyes. Though green withal, 
there was much “ speculation in those eyes.” 

The Doctor saw that he was meditating, like Thompson, on a spring. 
The ‘‘ soothing system” suggested itself to the Doctor, and he resolved 
to try it. 

** Poor puss, here: puss, puss, puss, pretty puss,” said the Presi- 
dent, 

‘‘ Miow, mi-ow-ow,” replied puss, withdrawing to the farthest 
corner at the back of the bed. 

‘‘ Here pussey, here poor puss, Tom, Jack, Bob,” continued the 
Doctor, holding out the right hand of friendship, and using every name 
common to cats of the masculine gender, of which he could think. 

Puss disdained to accept of his offer and continued mi-ow-owing in 
a most a-mew-sing manner—to himself, but not to the Doctor, who 
began to get angry and tired of his position, 

‘‘Come out, cat, come out, you nasty, offensive animal—come out 
—ha—ha—get out.” 

Puss mi-owed louder and more frequently. 

: ‘*Confound the mouser!” shouted the President; ‘there, take 
that.” 

The that was the poker, which the President swung round at pussey's 
head with a force that had the aim been true would have smashed 
his skull. 

Puss only bolted from one side of the bed’s head to the other, mi- 
owing still more prolongedly. Whack, whack, whack, went the poker 
in all directions but the right. Pussey jumped nimbly over and under, 
and fairly beat his assailant. 

‘* What is to be done?” inquired the President of himself. “I 
cannot go to bed with that d—d, that is, that confounded tigerlike 
animal in the room. Heugh! I’m in a frightful perspiration now. 
I'll alarm the house. Hillioah, hillioah! shouted the Doctor, open- 
ing the door, ‘ hillioah, Mr. Luck-in-town ! hillioah !” 

Just as Tom Luckintown appeared, almost in puris naturalibus, 
Tom the cat bolted out between the Doctor’s legs, and absconded like 
a criminal as he was. 

‘* What now, Potts?” inquired the host. ‘Seen or heard the ghost 
—eh ?” 
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_. The President explained. Tom the cat was unmercifully threatened 
by Tom his master, and the President having begged for a tea-spoonful 
of brandy to prevent any unpleasant consequences from excessive per- 
spiration, was left alone once more. 

Tom retired, and had a hearty laugh with Mrs, Tom at the expense 
of their guest. 

Dr. P. A. Potts undressed and retired to his bed. He soon slept. 
He dreamed, however. A curious mixture of black cats, setter dogs, 
snipes, wild fowls, and woodcocks with toast and trail, came before his 
mind’s eye in rapid succession, accompanied by the scratchings against 
wainscots, -the ringing of bells, and mi-ow-ows in his ear. Six ham 
sandwiches ought not to interrupt the functions of a strong, healthy 
man’s stomach, a few glasses of negus, and one little wee drop of 
brandy, ought not to fever a Doctor of Divinity. 

Something or other, however, did disturb Dr. Pomponius Atticus 
Potts. He turned in his bed, he blew, he snored, he absolutely 
snorted, He felt an oppression on his chest. He threw aside the 
clothes and sat bolt upright in his bed. He pushed back his bonnet de 
nutt—he did as we all do in our perplexities, he scratched his heaad— 
a vulgar but consoling operation. 

‘* Bless me, this is very odd,”’ said the Doctor; “ I never was so be- 
fore. What can be the meaning of it ?” 

The only answer given to this very natural inquiry was, a violent 
sort of struggle behind the wainscot, a rush, and the tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle of a very small bell, or if the sound was distant, a very large bell 
diminished in its sound by that distance. Round and round the room 
it seemed to go—there—there—here—here—there was no telling 
where it was. 

The Doctor’s hair did not stand on end 


“ Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” 


because the college tonsor had shaved off ‘‘ every particular hair,” and 
left only the roots. These roots—these radices—tingled in a very odd 
and very uncomfortable manner. The perspiration broke out from 
every pore of the Doctor’s body. Still scud, scramble, rattle, rush, 
tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, were heard in succession and without cessation. 

The Doctor sprung out upon the floor and every sound was hushed. 
All was still, intensely still, all but his own breathing, which seemed_to 
himself fearfully loud and agitated. : 

After poking up the fire and putting fresh logs upon it, Dr. P. A. 
Potts, as the sailors say, “‘ turned in again.” He lay awake for some 
time, but at last dozed off. 

Again came the same visions of snipes, wildfowl, cats, dogs, guns, 
and shot-pouches. The scene changed, and he was in College—the 
Bursar, Dean, and Vice-president were before him as large as life. 
He was deep in leases and releases, signing orders for new barns, and 
other buildings, when a bell rang—the chapel-bell doubtless. Dr. 
P. A. Potts got up to go to chapel like an attentive President, and 
found himself in bed with the awful and mysterious tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle, sounding in his ears, accompanied by a scuffling, rustling, and 
scampering as before. 


Again was the night-cap thrust back from his bare head. Again 
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did Dr. P. A. Potts spring out on the floor., Again did he essay to 
poke the fire; but the fire had poked itself out. The rushlight taking 
part in the conspiracy against the D. D., had gone out too. 

The President though a bold man, was but a man. The tinkling, 
scuffing, and rustling had ceased, but he felt a conviction within his 
expansive chest, that the moment he was quiet, the noises would be 
resumed. He felt chilly, nay cold—he shivered—his teeth began to 
chatter in his head. He was determined to stand it nolonger. He 
rushed to the door,’ and again roused his host with an undeniable, 
*¢ Hillioah! Hillioah !” ee. t 

Tom Luckintown rushed out with a night-lamp, and listened to his 
guest’s account. He was a little nervous himself and said, 

“‘ Potts, we'll sit up.” : 

The President agreed. Mrs. Tom got up and prepared coffee. As 
soon as day dawned William was summoned, and as soon as all was in 
readiness the President took the field against the snipes, and the copse 

inst the woodcocks. He missed ‘very many easy shots, and re- 
turned to College nervous and disgusted with his ‘‘ Going on Pro- 


gress. 


A few years afterwards, Tom, by the advice of Mrs. Tom, pulled 
down the wainscoting of the room in which Dr. Pomponius Atticus 
Potts had slept on the eventful night, in order to modernize the apartment. 
Behind a board was found the carcass of a rat with a small bell tied 
round its neck. Thus had George, the fogger on the farm of Fenfield, 


in order to rid the house of rats, frightened a Doctor of Divinity out of 
his propriety, and spoilt a good day’s shooting. 








BULLY BOTTOM’S BABES, 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


Tue immortal weaver of Athens hath a host of descendants. They 
are scattered throughout every country of the world, their moral like- 
ness to their sage ancestor becoming stronger in the land of luxury and 
wealth. They are a race marked and distinguished by the character- 
istics of their first parent,—omnivorous selfishness and invulnerable 
self-complacency. They wear the ass’s head, yet know it not; and, 
heedless of the devotion, have the Titania fortune still to round their 
temples ‘ with coronets of fresh and fragrant flowers.” They sleep to 
the watching of an enamoured fairy, and wake only to new experience 
of her tenderness and beauty. 


‘* Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 
Feed him with apricots and dewberries ; 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees ; 
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And for night-ta their waxen thi 
And light them athe flery glow-worm's on 
To have my love to bed and to arise : 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes 5 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies !” 


Have we not here the adjuration of the fairy fortune to all her minis- 
tering delights and pleasures of the world, to render service and do 
homage to the dull-brained creature of her passion? Extract the poetry 
the delicious fancy from the injunction of the Queen of Fairies, and 
what is it but the command of worldly luck to her many servitors, to 
seek all imaginable delights for the sordid lump of carth, the mere 
animal with an “ ass’s nowl,” her diseased and wayward affections have 
made an idol of? Is not the world thronged with these Bottoms? In 
shape, in lineament, in every moral feature, are they not the veritable 
descendants of the swaggering, homespun Athenian? They are the 
very nurslings of fortune, the monstrous and uncouth objects of her 
blind and fickle passion ; yet do they submit to her endearments with 
no distrust, no passing suspicion of their own worthiness. They receive 
her blandishments as nothing more than a just and rightful reward of 
excellence. They cannot conceive how it could have been otherwise. 
Their imagination, vassal to their self-complacency, will not allow them 
to change places for an instant with their less prosperous fellows. No: 
fortune dotes upon them, and how can she help it? Her extravagant 
fondness is not excused, but justified, made inevitable by the excelling 
worthiness of their parts. Hence, with what serenity they issue man- 
dates to the retainers of their fond mistress,—with what lordly self- 
conviction of their own merits they accept their service! How they order 
Cobweb, Peas-blossom, and Mustard-seed to do their fantastic bidding, 
as though born their bondmaster, created with natural and inalienable 
right to their feudality. Nothing in the way of greatness surprises 
them—no flattery startles them. 


*‘ Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful !” 


cries Titania to her ass-headed lover, and he by no syllable disclaims the 
truth, the justice of the eulogy. He swallows the praise as his natural 
food—takes the sweet words of his doting goddess as rightful, every- 
day applause. He is loved by a goddess, for the goddess—we have 
said it—cannot help it. : ' 

The insensibility of the sons of Bottom is one of their grand, their 
unerring characteristics. It is this profitable faculty that would make 
them task the daintiest spirits for their own poorest, vilest, wants, 
and dream of nothing monstrous or extravagant in such application. 

‘¢T desire of you more acquaintance, good Master Cobweb; if I cut 
my finger I shail make bold with you.” 

“ Scratch my head, Peas-blossom.” 

‘‘ Monsieur Cobweb; good monsieur, get your weapons in your 
hand, and kill me a red-hipped humble-bee on the top of a thistle ;.and 
good monsieur, bring me the honey-bag.” 

Thus spoke the great progenitor, Bottom; and of a verity, his 
children are not nore shame-faced task-masters. 

Next, let us contrast the power and beauty of delights placed by 
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Queen Titania at his will, with the mean, 'the sordid wretchedness of 
Bottom’s appetites and tastes. 

Titania, What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet love ? 

Bottom. 1 have a reasonable good ear in music ; let us have the tongs and 


bones. | 
Titania. Or say, sweet love, what thou desir’st to eat ? 


Bottom. Truly, a peck of provender: I could munch your good dry oats. 
Methinks, I have a great desire to a bottle of hay ; good hay, sweet hay, hath 


no fellow. 
Titania. 1 have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel’s hoard, and filch thee new nuts. 
Bottom. 1 had rather have a handful or two of dried peas. But, I pray you, 
let none of your people stir me ; I have an exposition of sleep come upon 


me. 
Titania, Sleep then, and I will wind thee in my arms. 


Fairies, beg one, and be always away. 
So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 
Gently entwist,—the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
Oh, how I love thee! how I dote on thee! 


Is this a scene of mere fairy-land ? No; but a thing of hard, every- 
day, prosaic life. Have we not about us the children, the thick-headed 
descendants of Bottom, with the Titania fortune tempting them to the 
enjoyment of the rarest and sweetest delights? and yet the coarse, 
animal cravings of : 


“ The shallowest thick-skins of that barren sort,” 


make answer to her dainty invitations with the poorest, coarsest de- 
sires! A goddess bids them choose music, and they are for nothing 
but “ the tongs and bones.” Fortune prays them to banquet on im- 
mortal food, and with asinine stubbornness, they bray for “a handful or 
two of dried peas.” They are warbled to by a goddess, and unconscious 
of the homage, they make answer with the sense of an ass. We ask 
it, did Bottom die childless ? 

Bottom’s Babes flourish in twenty paths of life. We meet his 
children in the stock-market ; we see them sleek and smug behind the 
counter; we catch their faces through carriage-windows ; we hear their 
tuneful voices from the county bench—the city court—yea, in nobler 
convocations still. Sometimes, too, like their Athenian father, they 
are “* translated.” No matter for the difference of calling, the influence 
of education, there is the family face—the family voice; the expression 
of self-blest insensibility —the note of self-complacent gratulation. 
Throughout the life-teeming page of Shakspeare, there 1s not a finer 
poetic rendering of a commonplace, vulgar class than Bottom. 

The very heart of their mystery beats in the bosom of the weaver. His 
eagerness to be all things, from an assured conviction of his fitness for 
everything, is only their daily conceit dramatically developed. In that 
brief scene, what a picture have we—what a history of the ten thou- 
sand incidents of prose life! What an exhibition of the profound 
busy-bodies who clamorously desire to be Wall, Lion, Moonshine, and 
Pyramus too, not from an acquired belief, but as it would seem from a 
natural instinct of their own fitness for the combined charges! How 
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triumphantly does Botiom swagger down his fellows! How small, 

mean, degenerate—what nobodies are they, before that giant conceit, 

the thick-skulled weaver!* And in all this there is nothing that is 

not the severest iat of human life. We laugh at it; and the 

next moment we are touched into gravity by a reflection of its serious 

3 a, philosophic comment on the vulgar pretence of the every- 
ay world, 

The finer part of the picture, in which as we receive it, Shakspeare, 
with immoytal tints, has shadowed forth the souls of a herd of men, is 
Bottom, doted upon by the Queen of Fairies. It is here we have the 
true lineaments of a vulgar nature, emblazoned by luck. It is here we 
recognise the self-sufficient creature of worldly success—the ignorant 
bashaw of life wearing his bravery as an ordained and necessary part 
of himself. He has the riches, the sweets of the earth at his command, 
and he pauses not in passing wonder at his prosperity. To him there 
is no such power as a Providence. It is part of the world’s destiny 
that he should be precisely what he is: he is the begotten of fate, and 
owns no obligation to vulgar fortune. oh. 

Nor are Bottom’s Babes less like their putative sire, if they have 
suffered no transformation. There are those who came into the world 
with the ass’s head, and live and die, wound in the arms of doting 
wealth. The hard task-masters of life are often of these. The foolish, 
arrogant censors of the faults and back-slippings of penury are to be 
found among them—the full-fleshed moralists who shake their shaggy 
ears at the small ama, Do of struggling man. They eat, drink, 
sport, and sleep in fairy-land—their lightest wish evokes a minister to do 
their bidding; and in their most fantastic, foolish moods, still fortune— 
weak, besotted quean !—cries, with silverest voice— 


** Oh, how I love ye! how I dote on ye!” 


Bottom, as we opine, considered in his truthfulness, in his reflective 
power of worldly semblances, awakens our pensiveness, not our mirth. 
We think of the thousands of his children; and the smile that would 
break at the mere words of the weaver, is checked by the thought of 
his prosaic offspring. Yes; his offspring. It matters not that you 
point to —— in his carriage ; that you run through his accredited ge~ 
nealogy, that you show his armorial bearings; we answer,—If he re 
ceive the goods of fortune as his right, with no thankfulness for the 
gifts, no gratitude displayed by constant sympathy with the wants and 
weaknesses of suffering man, though you call him marquis, we say he 
is the babe of Bottom,—and for his quarterings, though they date 
from the Conquest, the eye of our philosophy sees nought on his car- 
riage panels but an ass’s head in a field, proper, and in the motto reads 
—‘* A bottle of hay!” 





* It is impossible, we think, for the reader, if he witnessed “‘ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” at Covent Garden last season, to banish from his memory the Flute of Keeley 
in this scene. How meekly—how resignedly he gave place to the burley conse- 
quence of Bottom! It was not imbecility, but a mute, absorbing sense of homage to 
the greatness of the weaver; one of those subtle touches that show the sympathy of 
the actor with the profoundest meanings of the poet. 
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JANET AT ABERDEEN-—APOSTROPHE TO IRON HOOPS: USEFUL PROMO0- 
TERS OF THE SCIENCE OF SURGERY—A HINT TO THE POLICE, WHICH 
» THEY MAY TAKE IF THEY CHOOSE—JANET’S ACCIDENT. 








Fuanisnep with a letter of introduction from her co-trustee, 
Mc Endall the undertaker, to his relations, Mr. and Mrs. Sweenie, 
Janet immediately on her arrival in Aberdeen, went direct to their 
house; and they (having been apprised by Mc Endall of the visit of 
Janet, whom he commended, as a good girl, to their kindest care, ac- 
quainting them also with the exact state of her affairs) had prepared 
for her reception. They received her with open arms: had she been a 
daughter of their own, their welcome of her could not have been more 
cordial; and poor Janet was overwhelmed with confusion, and subdued 
by gratitude, at the kindness and hospitality of these worthy people, 
when they insisted upon her taking up her abode with them—she 
merely paying for her board and lodging at the rate of twenty pounds 
per annum. But, as they assured her (and truly too) that having a 
numerous family of their own, which they must provide for, and 2 
spare room in the house which was seldom or never occupied, her pre- 
sence would scarcely make a sensible addition to their expenses, Janet 
consented with less reluctance to accept the obligation, and was besides 
delighted to find that this arrangement would leave something of what 
seemed to her her vast income for other necessary expenses. We 
cite this, not intending to censure the Sweenies (in whose proceeding 
there was in fact nothing censurable), but as an instance of Janet's 
simplicity. 

Janet had been about three months under the roof of her new friends, 
in the course of which time many projects for her settlement in some 
business had, by turns, been canvassed and rejected. To say the 
truth, she herself was indifferent upon the subject: she was happy and 
contented with her present position: she was without care, her wants 
were supplied, and her time was sufficiently and agreeably occupied in 
assisting Mrs. Sweenie in the management of the family. 

The business of Sweenie, though good, and tolerably extensive, 
yielding fair and regular profits, might, in certain hands and by certain 
means, have been improved by the assistance of such a capital as Janet’s 
fortune could have supplied, and she herself been benefited in a degree by 
embarking it therein. It may seem strange, therefore, that it had never 
occurred to Sweenie to suggest to her such an arrangement. But no: 
—having been brought up as an honest, straight-forward, fair-dealing 
tradesman, he found that the small capital which he had inherited from 
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his father was, with right management, sufficient for ‘all fair purposes ; 
and being moreover in besotted ignorance of the Quiddeian system of 
‘‘ sheer industry,” he might probably have considered so large an addi- 
tion to it rather as an incumbrance thana help. Yet he brought up his 
large family reputably ; and if, at the year’s end, his property hail set 
greatly increased, he had never the ill-fortune to find that it had dimi- 
nished, and for this he was grateful. As we shall have but little more 
to do with him, we may as well say at once that he lived to a good old 
age, and died (like Sandy Sanderson) immeasurably less wealthy than 
we find Mr. Sheer-industry Quiddy even at this present stage of his 
career. 

Janet had been about three months in Aberdeen, and—And here we 
have to state a singujar fact, for which we can in no other manner ac- 
count, than by recollecting that Janet was a plain little body, destitute 
of all personal attractions. It was soon and generally known that 
“the lassie had got the siller;” yet, notwithstanding this temptation, 
in the whole course of these three months the poor girl did not receive 
a single offer of marriage—except from an exciseman, a gauger, a 
custom-house officer, two tradesmen whose credits were in a rickety 
state, five students of the university, and an ensign and a lieutenant in 
the same company of a regiment quartered in the place. These two 
Jast fought in consequence of their discovered rivalry; and, in the en- 
counter, Lieutenant Mc Shane received his adversary’s (Ensign Mc 
Shindie’s) ball in a diagonal line about eighteen inches above the left 
side of the top of the crown of his foraging cap. But, as Janet abided 
by her resolution of remaining unmarried, all these suitors were in turn 
rejected. 

It may be inquired—Did Janet ever think of her once beloved ?— 
Sometimes, when she could not help it: she never voluntarily sought 
the remembrance of him. 

Did she still love him?—No. She had discovered, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, that he was heartless, mean-spirited, and selfinter- 
ested. Without knowing exactly ‘‘ what was the matter with herself,” 
she did, in fact, despise him; and love and contempt for the same ob- 
ject can scarcely be co-existent in the same bosom. She was too 
gentle, too humane, too religious, knowingly to despise the meanest 
thing that lived; and had she been aware of the true character of her 
present feeling towards him, she would have considered it a duty to en- 
deavour at least to suppress it. 

‘‘ How strange it is! I loved him once; I love him no longer; I 
never can love him again: but, then, he is such a very odd person /” 
And with this solution of the phenomenon was she satisfied, without 
ever attempting to seek deeper for its cause. 

How, then, are we to account for her continued kindness towards 
him, as manifested by her gift? 

There was in fact nothing of kindness in thecase. Whatshe did was 
merely in the fulfilment of an act of jurcnes as she conceived it to be. 
Mrs. Sanderson, in the distribution of her property, had been, as Janet 
always thought, too partial towards her, and that Quiddy, as an older 
servant than herself had, upon that account, deserved to be better re- 
warded. Under this impression, she been allowed to divide the 
property equally with him, she would have done so; but this not being 
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the case, she considered it as incumbent on her to reduce, at least 
to the extent of her ability, the inequality. p wey 

We have seen that she was not permitted to make a present of the 
furniture to Mr. Q.; but as the time for payment for its purchase ap- 
proached, her entreaties to her trustees were earnest and frequent that, 
when he did pay, they would send the money to her, because she had 
“* most patiklar ocation for it.” What that particular occasion was, 
we know; and although they suspected it, yet the sum not being very 
considerable, they chose to wink at it and comply-with her request— 
else that money would have been added by them to her store, and 
thereby have increased her little income. 

What we have said touching the state of Janet’s heart will; coupled 
with the natural truth and sincerity of her character, account for the 
dry style of address and subscription which she adopted when writing 
to the charming creature who had once been the object of her affec- 
tion. Without accusing her of the folly of supposing that by sub- 
scribing herself ‘* your obedient and most humble servant,” she would 
thereby consign herself to you as your slave, she, nevertheless, was so 
ignorant of the fictions of epistolary forms as to think she should: be 
practising upon him an unjustifiable delusion by addressing him as 
‘** Dear Phineas,” or even ‘* Dear Sir,’”” when he was no longer dear to 
her at all; and as to assuring him under her own hand, that she was 
his “‘ affectionately,” or ‘‘ sincerely,” or “+ truly,” when she was in no 
degree either the one or the other, she would have looked upon the 
written falsehood as no less sinful than if she were deliberately to have 
uttered it to him in plain speech. 

No : she addressed him as “ Mr.Quiddy,” because Mr. Quiddy he un- 
questionably was: she told him that she ‘remained Janet Gray,” 
because she did remain Janet Gray. And, poor girl! Janet Gray 

she was destined to remain for the rest of her brief and innocent life. 





Iron hoops! Hail to you, ye incomparable promoters of the in- 
valuable science of surgery! for in the ample catalogue of human 
contrivances and expedients tending to that benign end, there be none 
others like unto you. For fractured limbs and dislocated joints, at- 
test ye Listons and ye Brodies !—bear witness, O ye venerated shades 
of the departed Coopers, Clines, and Abernethys, that to those beau- 
tiful and simple means, the bounteous providers of the practice which 
has paved your path to fame, you owe a debt of gratitude ineffable ! 
What is there, say, like unto them? With them compared, fox-hunts 
and steeple-chases seem niggardly to furnish forth your amputation- 
table; gigs, tandems, patent-safety-cabs, all-zealous though they be, 
seem slow and seldom coming to your aid; nay, e’en the giant Genius 
of the Rail-road quails, and, bashful, bowing his stupendous head, ac- 
knowledges their dread supremacy! 

But let us descend from the stilts upon which the sublimity of the 
subject has forcibly mounted us, and confess that (perhaps like many 
of our betters when essaying a march on the slippery path of magni- 
loquence), we find them somewhat shaky beneath us. 

Accidents by all the modes we have enumerated (the first excepted) 
are voluntarily encountered: you may avoid them if you will, and (so 
far, at least, as their agency is concerned) disappoint the surgeon. If 
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you choose to be rattled over the stones of London in a hack cab of 
questionable construction, or to ride a steeple-chase, it by no means fol- 
lows with mathematical certainty that, in either case, you will be re- 
warded with the fracture of a few ribs, a dislocated shoulder, or a 
broken neck : the best that can be said of it is, that the chances for one 
or all of these results is very considerably in your favour. : 

So of railroads: owing to the extraordinary precautions adopted by 
their managers for the safety of the travelling public, an accident 
worthy of-being classed in the newspapers under the head of “ Dread- 
ful,” is now unheard of sometimes for as long as ten days together! and 
when one does occur, the chirurgieal art is but little benefited by it, as 
the subjects, being generally “‘ past surgery,” are committed to the ten- 
der care of the sexton before they have time to discover that anything 
in the least uncomfortable has Licuaned to them. Besides, as we 
have already said, since you are not compelled to travel by a railroad, 
or ride a steeple-chase (these being acts which you may avoid), any dis- 
mal accident that may occur to you from these means is clearly of 
your own seeking. 3 | 

But the incomparable merit of the contrivance first mentioned, is in 
that i¢ seeks you ; hoops start upon your path, nor are they to be either 
foreseen or avoided. For who can avoid walking or riding through 
the streets of London, or those of any other city, town, or village 
where they may chance to be, within these realms, where the trundling 
of hoops is performed with that persevering industry which is in all 
things so honourably characteristic of this the first commercial nation 
in the world; and which, like many of the most important operations 
of our factories may be—advantage inappreciable !—and usually is, 
performed by the hands of children. And then, that not a jot of the 
meritorious activity of these juvenile friends of the professors of the 
healing art may be concealed from admiration, or unprofitably ex- 
pended, their exploits are invariably exhibited in the most public and 
most frequented thoroughfares. 

Behold! See yonder, that horse led limping along with both his 
knees broken. He may be worth about ten pounds to a hackney-~ 
coach proprietor: Mr. Shillibeer—we don’t mean him—it may be libel- 
lous to name—but Mr. Paddington would not give even that for him 
to run in an omnibus; yet within these five minutes was that noble 
animal worth a hundred guineas! 

A crowd is assembled in Oxford-street, at the north-east corner of 
Regent-street.* 

‘* Be so kind, my good woman, as to inform me of the occasion of 
this crowd 2?” 

“‘ Why, sir, a little boy—a nice little fellow he was—was just trund- 
ling his hoop across the road, and, somehow or other, that horse got 
os fore-legs ’tangled in it, and down he went and broke both his 

nees,”” 

‘“‘ And the rider? I hope he is not hurt 2” 

“Oh, the gentleman as was on him? Why, sir, he was nat’rally 
pitched over the horse’s head ever such a way, and his head went bang 
up against that iron lamp-post, and his skull is quite fractured. 





* A fact well worthy of the attention of the Commissioners of Police, 
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Hows’ever, they have took him into that ’pothecary’s-shop ‘there, so 

he’ll be well took care of.” 

: fs ~ the rascally little urchin who caused this frightful. acci- 
ent ” 

‘* Oh, the poor little boy, sir? Why, sir, a gentleman: came up and 
gave him a good scolding, and was almost a-going to take his, hoop 
from him ; but as the little fellow promised never to do so again, why 
the gentleman let him keep it.” 

‘“‘ And was there no policeman here to take the boy into custody, 
that he might be punished as an example to others ?’’ | 

‘‘ There’s a reg’lar Tory chap for you !” cries one greasy patriot in 
the crowd toanother. “A pretty land o’ liberty, we should»be a-living 
in if a poor boy mightn’t drive his hoop. in the streets without the 
* * * police a-taking on him up for it!” 

‘¢ But did no one give the little rascal a sound thrashing on the spot ? 
That would at least have made him remember how—” 

‘¢ Thrash the poor little fellow! exclaims the woman, struck with 
horror at the barbarous suggestion; ‘‘why, how could he help it? It 
was as much the gentleman’s fault as his’n; why didn’t he keep out of 
the way when he see’d the hoop a-coming? Thrash the poor boy, in+ 
deed! One can see you haven't got any children, you haven’t,or you 
would not be such a brute as to think of such a thing.” 

Accidents of this kind are of daily occurrence; but as they tend, as 
we have before said, to the promotion of an important branch of 
science ; and as the eccasion of them affords a healthful recreation to a 
considerable portion of the juvenile population of all places, any inter- 
ference on the part of the police to prevent them, would be justly stig- 
matised as an act of egregious tyranny. 

It was to that simple and beautiful contrivance, an iron hoop, that 
poor Janet was indebted for the accident to which she alluded in her 
letter. About four months after her arrival in Aberdeen (consequently 
about eight months prior to the time now treated of ), when taking her 
usual afternoon’s walk, just as she was turning the corner of a street, one 
of those ‘‘ surgeons’ friends” was driven against her, and falling, it en- 
tangled her feet. In her endeavour to extricate herself, she fell ; 
whereby her left leg was broken immediately above the ankle, and the 
thigh suffered acompound fracture. She was. carried home and com- 
mitted to the care of a young surgeon, who, as he was just commencing 
practice, could not but be delighted at so favourable an opportunity of 
putting his skill to the test. As the young gentleman to whom he was 
indebted for it declared he did not ‘ go to do it,” why no more could 
be said about the matter, and complaint on the part of the. sufferer 
would have been unreasonable ; and though all the passers-by who had 
witnessed the accident denounced the cause of it as a dangerous nui- 
sance, yet there being neither law nor regulation to suppress it, the 
young gentleman was allowed to go on whistling and trundling his 
hoop through half the streets of Aberdeen. 

And s0, for a time, must we leave poor Janet (hoping the best for her), 
and return to Quiddy. 
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“LOTTERY : A GAME OF CHANCE” ( Vide JOHNSON) ; THEREFORE NOT 
A CERTAIN ROAD TO FORTUNE—IN HIS LODGER OUR HERO FINDS! A 
USEFUL AUXILIARY IN HIs ‘* SHEER-INDUSTRY” PROGRESS —~ AN 


| AWFUL CATASTROPHE. 


_ “SacI go to that infernal doctor,” thought Quiddy, “ and get the 
rights of it, or shall: I not?” 

After arguing the: point with himself for some time, he determined | 
that, as his knowledge of the exact nature of the accident could not 
make it either better or worse; that, as he might be rebuked for his 
indifference ‘in never having till now made any inquiry concerning his 
former companion, or be questioned as to whether or not he had ever 
received any direct communication from her, by which questioning he 
might be betrayed to divulge the secret of the remittances she had 
made him—which for the world he would not disobey her by doing: 
that, as the doctor was not sufficiently his friend to give him the infor- 
mation he desired touching the material point, namely, how Janet was 
likely to dispose of her property, in case— ; and that, in short, as he 
was not likely to get anything by the visit but a disagreeable reception, 
it would be safer not to venture it. So he was content for the present 
to remain in his ignorance, trusting to chance for bis enlightenment. 
Had he made an inquiry concerning the first point, he would have been 
informed that the limb so dreadfully fractured had, in the first instance, 
been badly set, and’ subsequently so injudiciously treated, that, except 
by the loss of it (to which Janet would by no means consent) it would, 
most probably, be her fate to linger through a life of inactivity and pain. 


The love of money, though various in principle, is a universal pas- 
sion. It takes its character from the age, condition, or disposition of 
the individual, or of all these circumstances combined, and descends 
through every degree, from the noble to the base : expanding in Sage 
Liberality, which regards it as a means both of enjoying and distributing 
pleasure, and as an instrument of utility and good ; contracting in Sel- 
fishness, which chiefly values it as the pander to its own gratification ; 
and gradually converges to a point in Avarice, which gloats upon it as 
anend. Avarice, or the love of accumulating, is not common to 
youth: if they love money, it is for the pleasure, not of hoarding, but 
of spending it. There certainly is more than one Phineas Quiddy in 
the world, but, thank Heaven! the world is not made up of Quiddys. 
No: Avarice is essentially the passion of old age, and develops itself 
in proportion as the other passions subside; nor scarcely ever does it 
= to its maturity till the power of ying those is extinct. 

yron’s 
“ So, for a old-gentlemanly vice, 
I think eal take a with st i 


might have served as the motto to this chapter. <td 

Lickpenny perceiving that his infirmities increased, and that his capa- 
city for enjoyment diminished in about an equal proportion; and re- 
flecting that his income being mene more than sufficient for his wants, 
he naturally thought that, under all these circumstances, the wisest 
thing he could do would be to worry his heart out by endeavours to 
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augment it. But how? He had been a very expert shoemaker, but 
unluckily nature had not endowed him, like Quiddy, with a genius for 
finance. Having quitted business he would not resume. it: besides 
the snail’s-pace profit of fair trade was too slow to keep up with 
the march of his new-born desire, or he might have proposed to embark 
a portion of his property in his landlord's business, which’ he could not 
but perceive to be, somehow or other, an unusually thriving one. 
Dashing speculation he was afraid of, as by that he would risk the loss 
of—we intend no unworthy pun upon his late useful craft--the loss of 
his all. Lotteries, those grand schemes for making a fortune in a 
hurry, he had tried. In every lottery that was drawn he had purchased 
a share of a ticket, because (as he was wont to observe) there was no 
other means which afforded you a reasonable hope of obtaining so large 
a return for your money; and wisely argued that as somebody must 
get the great prize, why, he had as good a chance for it as another. 
But by singular ill-fortune, it always happened that Lickpenny’s ticket 
either was drawn a blank, or, more provoking still, it came up a poor 
stunted thing, which had the impertinence to assume the airs of a 
prize, because, forsooth, it entitled the lucky holder to receive back 
somewhat less than the amount of his original adventure, Once, in- 
deed, he did gain the sixteenth of a thousand pound prize. But what of 
that ? That was not the one for which he had bargained with Lady For- 
tune, as she must have been perfectly aware : he therefore looked upon 
_this trifling catch as a direct command from the lady— . 


** To make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of ” Bish. 


The drawing of the lottery had only just commenced ; all the large 
prizes, including three twenty-thousands still remained in the wheel ; 
and he should think himself an amazingly awkward fellow if he could 
not contrive to way-lay one at least of these on its passage out. So 
with his sixty-odd pounds he purchased two whole tickets, and nine 
sixteenths of different numbers—pocketing, besides, eighteenpence, the 
surplus of his prize-money! Human ingenuity had herein done its 
utmost: the rest remained with a higher power. But, with all our 
respect for the petticoat, the truth must be told—Fortune behaved to 
him exceedingly unlike a lady, for she allowed all his eleven chances to 
turn up blanks!* Upon the whole, then, he considered the lottery to 
be uncertain, to say the best of it. 

What then should hedo? His landlord was a ’cute, clever fellow, 
who had often ventured hints and insinuations to him of the great inte- 
rest he could afford to give for the money, if he knew where to raise 
about eighteen hundred p s (which, by a strange coincidence hap- 
pened to be the very a t of Lickpenny’s money in the Bank) to play 
with in @ certain way: so he resolved to sound his landlord upon the 
subject. 

This resolution was taken a few months subsequent to our last notice 
of the old gentleman, during the latter part of which period he had 
been altogether unable to quit the house, and seldom, indeed, could he 
leave his room. He had abundant opportunities for carrying his resolu- 





* An accident in all respects similar to this, befel a friend of ours, whom we are 
not at liberty to name. 
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tion into effect, for receiving no visiters, he made it a point that Quiddy 
should remain at home to keep him company every evening, and devote 
to him, besides, the greater part of the Sunday—allowing him merely 
an hour or two to get his ** mouthful of fresh air.” Few could have subs 
mitted to this domination, unless indeed the hint about “ neither chick 
- nor child” (repeated as often as occasion might require) contained a 
charm to compel obedience; but Quiddy, to his credit be it said, 
seldom remonstrated against it, kindly yielding to this and to all the 
tormenting whims and caprices of his poor invalid lodger, with all the. 
assiduity of—an expectant. If, now and then, he wished him in a 
better place, surely there is no harm in desiring the improvement of 
any one’s situation, 

In reply to the old man’s inquiries touching the means whereby 
Quiddy would be enabled to allow a capitalist more than the legal rate 
of interest for the use of his money, the latter imparted to him just so 
much of his proceedings as suited his own purpose, yet sufficient at the 
same time to inflame the old man’s cupidity. 

‘And do you really make as much as seven per cent by—by 
usury !” exclaimed Lickpenny, uttering the last word with delicate 
hesitation. 

‘‘I do, upon my honour, Daddy,” replied Quiddy, seemingly dis- 
— at the implied doubt—for he might safely have pledged his 

onour, and his conscience too, to double and treble that amount of gain 
by such practice. ‘*\No, no,” continued he; ‘trade isall very well in 
its way; but it isn’t by selling modicums of snuff and tobacco that 
money is to be made in a hurry, that I can tell you.” 

“« But, my boy—but—but—do—do you— ?” 

*‘ Speak out, Daddy,” said Quiddy, perceiving the other’s hesitation, 
‘speak out. You know! somehow look upon you as a father, as I’ve 
often told you, so you havea right, like, to say what you please to 
me.” 

‘“‘ Well, then; do you think that kind of traffic—lending money, in 
short, at usury—quite—quite honest ?” 

‘‘ Honest!” exclaimed Quiddy.—And then, with a pretended look 
of profound meditation, he continued :—*‘* Let me see: take five from 
seven and there remains two. Now, the honesty of it is in that ’ere 
additional two per cent, Daddy; and if a certain person not far from 
Threadneedle-street, hadn’t been in the habit of calculating in the 
same way, he wouldn’t have been where he was the year before last. 
No, no; Lord Mayors a’nt to be made out of petty cheesemongers in 
a straightforward regular way, as easily as you’d make—make—” 

Not being of a figurative turn of mind, be could not readily hit upon 
a simile; and the one which did at last oe . to him—* as easily as 
you'd make real Havannah cigars out of dock-leaf,”—it did not suit 
his purpose to utter. So, finding himself obliged to do like his betters 
when they find they cannot get what they want, even though it be 
something of greater import than a simile—that is to say, obliged todo 
without it—he continued : 

‘‘ Honest! why, Lor! I’m not the only one in this great town, by 
many a score, that does it. There’s Tapeton and Co., the haber- 
dashers ; and Veneer and Sons, the upholsterers ; and Glitters and Co., 
the silyersmiths and jewellers, But they do things on a giantic scale. 
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Yet you remember their beginnings, Daddy: one, standing witha 
tray of gilt-copper rings and hes at the corner of one street, ‘and 
the’other with a dozen-plated spoons at the corner Of another: street. 
Now, Tapeton is a Director of the Extinguisher’ Fire Office—and 
what’s more, Churchwarden ; Veneer, a Common-councilman;while 
pos is an Alderman, and his partner a M-P. ; ‘so, #: course, ‘it’s 
onest.””' . ia 

And all this, he might have added (as it was his wont to boast ‘in his 
own case), is the result of ‘‘ sheer industry.” if 

“But suppose it should be discovered that you lend'money at 
usury?” said Lickpenny. 99a 

‘*T never do,” replied the other. pes LS 

And here he explained to Lickpenny the ingenious canister-system. 

“Seven per cent,” said the old man, musingly; ‘and, : you said, 
sometimes you could afford to give a bonus—but what that means I 
don’t rightly understand.” = 

‘*It means that, if I happen to turn the money to uncommon good 
account, I can‘afford a little share out of the profits besides the interest. 
Ah! I missed a beautiful thing the other day, owing to my own little 
bit of money being all locked up in one way or another. If I had but 
known where to get six hundred pounds last Wednesday, for only 
three months, I could have given fifteen, aye, twenty pounds for it, 
besides interest, and done no harm to myself either.” 

“‘ How—how—tell me how?” said the old man, eagerly. 

*“‘ Heark’ee, Daddy: Groutsley, the wine-merchant, was so hard 
pressed the other day for money to keep up his credit, that if I could 
have lent him nine hundred pounds for three: months—” 

“Stop, Mr. Q.,” said Lickpenny, who had been listening to Quiddy 
with the deepest attention ; ‘* Stop—just now you said six.” 

Quiddy was a little confused by this interruption; and the cause of 
his confusion requires explanation. He was inadvertently at the point 
of divulging the secret of the enormous profit which he should have 
derived from this transaction, had it been carried through; and this it 
was not to his interest to do. The truth is, the distressed party wanted 
six hundred pounds; as security for which he would have assigned to 
the lender wines and spirits warehoused in the docks (and _ really 
worth double that sum), and have rendered himself liable as for a loan 
of nine hundred pounds—the visionary three hundred passing in the 
form of the packet of canisters. This transaction, monstrous as it 
may seem, might be paralleled by hundreds of instances in the history 
of usu— we mean, of assisting the distressed. 

Now, in the event of Quiddy’s obtaining possession of his lodger’s 
money ‘‘to play with,” (and which he very well knew him to have at 
his disposal,) it was by no means his intention toallow him an equal 
participation in the protits arising from it, but merely just so much more 
than the income he actually derived from it as should satisfy him that it 
was well and advantageously placed in Quiddy’s keeping. Hence the 
confusion of the latter when he perceived that he was saying too much. 
Quickly recovering himself, however, he said— 

‘“* You don’t understand me, my dear old Daddy ; it’s this, don’t you 
see: I give him six in cash, one in canisters, and he makes himself 
liable for seven. There’s one hundred clear profit, and good security 
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besides. » Well, it’s no use lamenting; but as I couldn’t help him, he 
went to Glitters’s, the silversmiths, and there he got the stuff in-a 
twinkling. Wine or wash-balls, pearls or pantiles, its all fish that 
comes to their net, so long as they can get enough of the article for 
their security.” 

** Pity you lost it,” said Lickpenny thoughtfully. 

“ Well,” said Quiddy, ‘there’s no use in tantalizing you by telli 
you of these good chances, seeing as how you have sunk all your money 
in an annuity.” 

‘“ Now suppose,” said the other, cautiously, ‘‘I only say suppose I 
could muster up a hundred pounds or so, or even two hundred, could 
you make a good thing of it for me ?” 

‘“‘ Twice as much as you make of it now,” replied Quiddy; “but 
what matters supposing ? it’s only making your mouth water to no pur- 
pose, Daddy, so don’t let us talk any more about it.” 

“« But, on the other hand, the risk,” said Lickpenny, *‘ the risk in this 
sort of traffic!” 

«I have never lost one single farthing by it yet,” replied Quiddy, 
exultingly; ‘‘ and asI manage matters, there’s no chance that I ever 
shall. Haven’t I always security in hand—in hand, eh? No, no, 
Daddy; let me alone for that: I’m a ’cute un, that I can tell you.” 

Lickpenny considered awhile, and then said,—‘‘ Mr. Q., I'll be 
candid with you. The little property I have is all at my own disposal ; 
who told you the contrary, or for what purpose, I can’t guess: nor, in- 
deed, does it much matter. No,—I can command every penny of it at 
an hour’s notice. Now, the next time a snug thing offers, I should like 
a share of it; but mind this—lI’ll not run the least risk. If I advance 
my money you must bear me harmless.” 

This Mr. Q., well knowing that he might with safety, undertook to 
do; and an opportunity of gratifying the old man’s singular desire to 
share in a snug thing, or, in other words, to make a large profit with- 
out risk, was not long in presenting itself. It is needless to state the 
particulars of the transaction: suffice it to say, that a distressed 
tradesman had instant occasion for a hundred and fifty pounds, for 
only ten days, for the use of which he proposed to Mr. Quiddy to pay 
him legal interest, and also to purchase of him his packet of tin-canis- 
ters for twenty pounds. It happened that the benevolent lender had 
already placed out, to similar charitable purposes, all his own funds, 
so he was constrained to apply to his tenant. An offer of seven per 
cent, and a bonus of three pounds for the use of that sum, with 
Quiddy’s own security for the repayment of it, at the end of the sti- 
pulated ten days, was sufficient temptation to Lickpenny, who, ill as he 
was, hurried off to the Bank to procure the money. Upon his return 
the transaction was, through the medium of Quiddy, completed; and, 
if the latter took the lion’s share of the profits of it, it surely was no 
more than he was, or, at least, thought, he was entitled to—a way of 
thinking which is not unfrequently made to serve as a substitute both 
for right and reason. 

At the expiration of the ten days, Lickpenny found himself repossessed 
of his money; and, so delighted was he with the success of this his 
first adventure, that he expressed himself eager to repeat it. Again, 
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and frequently, was this wish gratified, but still, like the ogre in the 
fairy tale, his cry was ‘‘ more, more, more !” 
ving, however, what he had a notion was a conscience, he never 
would inquire into the nature of each particular transaction by which 
he was so great a gainer, nor would he ever see the party interested in 
it: his dealings were with Quiddy himself. " 
“Mr. Q.,” would he say, ‘* you want so much money; I don’t :in- 
quire for what purpose; I lend it to you; give me your acknowledge- 
ment for the exact sum; if, presently, I find anything over and above 
it in my table-drawer, I shall take it, no matter how it may come 
there—you understand.” 
Satisfied that Quiddy was both a clever fellow; and*(in the city sense 
of the term) a ‘‘good man,” and his eagerness for gain increasing in 
roportion to the facility with which it was acquired, Lickpenny had, 
y degrees, embarked nearly the whole of his property in this ‘profit- 
able trade; till, one day, tempted by an opportunity of receiving’ an 
extraordinarily large return for his capital, he was induced to advance, 
in a single adventure, fourteen hundred pounds. This was foe. the use 
of a tradesman who, having just okadnones credit from various ma- 
nufacturers, silks, velvets, lace, and other similar commodities, to the 
full value of three thousand pounds, was suddenly seized with so ar- 
dent a desire to visit America—(for the purpose, probably, of judging 
for himself of that unparalleled country, and its incomparable people, 
concerning whom some European visiter may, once in a way, have 
spoken somewhat irreverently)—that, with noble indifference to pecu- 
niary advantage, he resolved to gratify his laudable intention, even at 
the sacrifice of more than one-half of the value of the property in 
question. But as this was not the only disinterested act of the kind 
which he had lately performed, and delay being inconvenient to him, 
he made it an imperative condition of the bargain that it should 
be concluded, and the money paid to him, early on the following 


day. 

wel having consented to advance to Quiddy the requisite 
funds, to that condition the latter agreed. 

The next morning, as these two friends to the distressed were seated 
at opposite sides of a small table, the elder employed in counting out 
bank-notes, and the other in writing his note-of-hand as security to 
him for the amount, Quiddy was suddenly startled by a long and deep 
groan. He looked up, and, to his amazement and horror, perceived 
that the old man had fallen back in his chair, pale and speechless, with 
his eyes open but rigidly fixed. He ran to his assistance,and spoke 
" Ty but in vain: he was insensible, and, to all appearance, 

ead ! 

Quiddy, greatly alarmed, desired his assistant in the shop to go with 
all — for the doctor nearest in the neighbourhood. He next 
hastily collected together the notes which were lying on the table (not 
deeming it prudent that they should be there displayed), and thrust 
them into Lickpenny’s old leathern pocket-book which was lying 
open before him. In his left-hand the old man held a small packet of 
notes, but so firmly were the fingers clenched, that Quiddy had some 
difficulty in extricating them from his grasp. He succeeded, however ; 

















but not without an involuntary shudder as he was engaged in the un- 
pleasant, but (as he considered it) n task—** For, what wotild 
the doctor think,” thought he, ‘if he should see all this money lying 
about ?”’ These notes he placed along with the others; and (for se- 
curity’s sake) deposited the whole in his own coat-pocket. The un- 
finished document, upon which be himself had been employed, he 
threw into his writing-desk ; and, at the same moment, the doctor, Mr. 
Mortars, made his appearance. 

The tale is soon told. Lickpenny having been placed upon his bed 
(for it was in his bedroom that this scene occurred), the doctor looked - 
at him, and gloomily shook his head ; the doctor then felt his pulse, 
and shook his head more gloomily still; the doctor then ineffectually 
opened a vein, and shook his head so very gloomily, that it needed 
not his saying the old man was dead; or, to repeat the phrase he 
used (which how much soever more pretty and genteel it may be 
considered, is certainly not more expressive) the vital spark was 
extinct. 

Now, when a doctor declares a patient to be dead, the declaration 
may be taken as incontrovertible; for, since it pronounces the cessa- 
tion of fees, it is never delivered but upon sure ground. In the present 
abrupt case, the one single attendance-fee which the doctor (as the 
apothecary styled himself) would have to receive would be the “ end all 
and the be all:” he could get nothing more by the deceased : so, 
again gloomily shaking his head, with a deep-drawn sigh, he said, * It 
was a very sad affair’—meaning, most likely, the sudden death of 
Lickpenny. | 


Cuap. XVI. 


RESULTS OF THE AWFUL CATASTROPHE—TOO CAUTIOUS BY HALF— 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE—RATIONAL CURIOSITY—A CORONER'S IN- 
QUEST, TOGETHER WITH A PASSING REFLECTION CONCERNING THAT 
USEFUL INSTITUTION —“‘SHEER INDUSTRY” AGAIN PROSPERS—A 
SHORT ESSAY ON GRUNDYISM. 


Qurippy could not but be shocked at this awful event, and when in- 
formed that the old man was indubitably dead he burst into tears. Con- 
fused and bewildered by the suddenness of the stroke, for a time he 
walked about the room, wringing his hands. When he had, in some 
degree, recovered himself, he stopped, and turned to the doctor; and, 
striking his forehead, imploringly cried, ; 

‘¢ What am I to do, doctor, what am I to do 2” 

‘¢ You had better send to his relations, and inform them of what has 
happened,” replied Mortars. 

‘* He ain’t got none,” said Quiddy. 

‘¢ Then send to one or other of his most intimate friends,” continued 
Mortars. 

‘« He ain’t got one—at least that I know of,” replied Quiddy, “ for 
nobody ever came to see him, for the two years he has lodged with 


me.” 
‘‘ Strange !’’ exclaimed the other. Then, after a moment’s reflec- 
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tion, he inquired, ‘‘ Who was his usual medical adviser ?~~Who: was 
his attorney ?” my ee Ee en 

** Ah! true,” said Quiddy, greatly relieved by the suggestion’; .“* Mr. 
Leechman, of Bishopsgate-street was his doctor, but I-never heard»of 
his having an attorney.” ~ gevet_rtbdynte€? teed 

‘“‘ Then, you had better send instantly to Mr. Leechman,”.said) Mor- 
tars, at the same time looking at his watch; .‘¢ I don’t see. that» J: can 
be of any use here; besides, 1 have business of my own’ to attend 
to,’”’ , 

Q as Do you think there will be a coroner's inquest,” inquired 
uiddy. : rhger 

‘* Unquestionably,” replied Mortars. Then, as if’suddenly. struck 
by the thought, he said—** By the bye—you say he has neither friends 
nor relations: who is there to look after his property? I suppose he 
has property ?” | 

** Property ?—oh—the furniture is all mine,” replied Quiddy, inno- 
cently looking around the room. 

‘‘ But he must have property of some sort,”*said Mortars. 

‘¢ Oh—yes—in course—those boxes and trunks are all his’n; and 
his clothes, and so forth, are in those drawers; end that’s his watch on 
the table; and a few books in the next room, and the prints hanging 
about are all his’n, And, Oh,”—and his heart palpitated as he said it 
—‘‘and, then, there’s that iron-box with the bunch of keys in it, under 
the bed—that’s his’n also.” 

‘* Are you at all related to him, Mr. Quiddy ?” 

‘** Notin the least, doctor.” 

‘‘Um,” said Mortars, gravely stroking his chin; ‘I’m no lawyer, 
but I don’t think there can be any harm in our doing what I am about 
to suggest, nor do I apprehend that you will so misunderstand a well- 
meant suggestion, as to take offence at it. Now, as the unfortunate 
old gentleman, dying in your house, a stranger, has nobody about him 
legally authorized to look to the security of his property; and as I 
am the first person called in, and but a few minutes after the melan- 
choly occurrence, I think—I do really think it would tend greatly to 
your satisfaction if I were to affix my seal to the various things be- 
longing to him. I can’t wait the arrival of Mr. Leechman, which may 
be a good while delayed, so that under all circumstances—” 

‘I’m sure, doctor,” said Quiddy, eagerly interrupting him, ‘‘so far 
from being offended, I shall be very much obliged to you if you will 
take that trouble. It will be a great weight off my mind, for there’s 
no knowing what some people are capable of saying.” 

What he could apprehend that people were likely to say, since he 
did not explain, we shall spare ourselves the trouble of conjecturing. 
Mortars did not, in the least, notice the observation, but asking for 
sealing-wax and a light, and having received them, he proceeded to 
affix his seal to all the boxes and drawers (which were locked), and, 
lastly, came to the iron-box which we have already noticed. . The lid 
was down, and the key (to which was attached the bunch) was in the 
key-hole. The doctor turned the key, and having put his seal to that 
box also, delivered the bunch to Quiddy. The latter suggesting that 
as that was the poor old man’s iron-chest, it might ‘ be better to put 
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two seals to that,” the other replied that one seal, where he had’ | 
it, was as good as a hundred ; and intimating that he should be ready 
to attend whenever his presence might be required, he wished Quiddy 
good morning, and departed. = 
Had Quiddy, before he offered the suggestion just noticed, reflected but 
fora moment, it would surely have occurred to him that so frail a*thing 
asa sealis not placed on any depositary for the purpose of protecting 


it against deliberate violence (to which end it would be impotent), but | 


to stand as evidence whether such depositary has, or has not, been 
opened, or tampered with, by any means whatever. For this, then 
one seal properly placed was, as Mr. Mortars truly observed, as good 
as a hun ; and it was as impossible, therefore, for anybody, with- 
out detection, to take anything out of the iron-box—as to put anything 
anto tt. 

Quiddy left to himself, while waiting the arrival of Doctor Leech- 
man, set about considering how he had best proceed, in so far as the 
melancholy occurrence affected the person who was always foremost 
in his thoughts, namely, Mr. Quiddy. The chief subject of his cogi- 
tation was (we need hardly say), the pocket-book. With respect to 
that, he was placed in a very awkward predicament. When org. 
out to Mr. Mortars the various articles which constituted the whole, as 
he said, of Lickpenny’s property, it had suddenly slipped his memory 
that he had in his own coat-pocket a not unimportant portion of it. 

Should he suddenly recollect himself, and confess his oversight? 
That would have a'very odd appearance ; for how could he reasonably 
account for his forgetfulness of an item of such magnitude? Then, 
again, it would certainly be inquired how it had come into his posses- 
sion, and for what purpose ; and these obvious questions he could not 
answer without divulging secrets, the exposure of which might be in- 
jurious to himself; and for Mr. Quiddy to be the means of injuring Mr. 
Quiddy was a circumstance at the bare idea of which humanity must 
shudder. Nobody, indeed, had a right to expect that of him. Upon 
the whole, then, it would not be proper to suddenly recollect that he 
was in possession of the object under consideration. 

What, then, should he do with it? Unluckily, thought he, the 
iron-box (as well as everything else) being sealed, he could not put 
it into that without being found out ; and instead of believing that he 
had broken it open for the purpose of restitution, people would be more 
inclined to suspect the very opposite intention. No:—that must not 
be thought of. 

Should he conceal it in, or about, the bed, or behind a chest of 
drawers, and so let it be discovered as if by accident? That would be 
unsafe: it might be found by somebody or other who might happen to 
go into the room, and that somebody or other might be tempted to pur- 
loin it. So that would not do. 

A new train of thought entered his mind. Had the old man left a 
will behind him? If he had, why as he, Quiddy, had always treated 
him with abundance of kindness and attention, and as those commodities 
had been moreover of a quality the most disinterested, there could be 
no doubt that he was constituted sole heir to the property, in which 
ease it would be his by right; if he were not so constituted, he should 
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properly consider himself to bea very ill-used person, and as justified, 
upon every principle of equity, in repairing the ungrateful omission, 
by the means which accident had conferred upon him. In either case, 
then, the property was, or ought to be, his. , 
But the latter hypothesis was pane: for there was.no.one in the 
i 


world but himself to whom it was likely Lickpenny would bequeath his 
property—except, perhaps, he should have destined it to the enrichment 
of some already overgrown charitable fund, and ‘ that would be a 
thousand pities.” 

On the other hand:—Had he died intestate?: In that case he, 
having been smuggled into the world without paymentiof the usual 
fees to the church for his right of entrée—being, in the eye of the law, 
Jilius nullius, or, as Quiddy expressed it, ** he not belonging to nobody 
and nobody not belonging to him,” all his beautiful, nice little bank-notes, 
together with everything else he died possessed of, would devolve to the 
Crown: and the mere notion of such a lapse was quite preposterous, 
the Crown being very well able to do without it. All things considered, 
then, and no one being in the secret but himself, he resolved that it 
would be not only prudent, but right (towards himself) to remain 
silent upon the matter, till a question should be raised concerning it 
by anybody el8e, when it would be quite time enough for him to 
speak, 

PTO a similar whim to affect the taciturn (a singular whim fora 
Frenchman to indulge in) an opulent banker, at the outbreak of the 
first French Revolution, was said to have been indebted for the greater 
portion of his immense wealth. At that period of horror and anarchy, 
great numbers of the Frencl: nobility (the marked victims of the time) 
secretly confided to his charge their jewels, cash, and plate, to be re- 
claimed upon the hoped-for return of tranquillity. Of these, many fell, 
fighting in the royalist ranks, and many more by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner. When once the bullet and the guillotine have commanded 
silence, they are inflexible in their decree ; and as their victims could 
never remind Mons. P———d of their deposits (become by their removal 
the property of their surviving kindred) Mons. P——d saw no reason 
why he should be more communicative upon the subject than they. 

Quiddy, by a majority as large as, in these times, is consi- 
dered saiticiens to influence the interests of a mighty empire—namely, 
a majority of one—having carried the question in debate in his own 
favour, he found no difficulty in persuading himself that this onz was 
the voice (not of the people, but) of justice. 

Having satisfied his mind upon this point, he proceeded to examine 
the contents of the pocket-book. There were (in addition tothe bank- 
notes which he had lately thrust into it) a few memoranda of 
no importance, and some notes-of-hand, payable to Lickpenny, for 
certain sums, amounting together to nearly five hundred pounds, which 
he had at various times advanced to Quiddy, for the purposes before 
mentioned. 

“« My own notes-of-hand, I declare!” exclaimed the latter: and so, 
indeed, in one sense, they were. ’ 

That the phrase was susceptible of another and very different con- 
struction tells nothing against one who made no pretensions to a 
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critical understanding of the niceties of the English language. Now, 
es every man has a right to do what he will with his own, it pleased 
Quiddy, in the exercise of this right, to tear those bits of paper, small 
as they were, into a quantity of bits considerably smaller. This opera- 
tion, by an almost unavoidable association of ideas, reminded him of a 
document of a similar character to those which he had placed wnjé- 
nished in hisdesk. Being unfinished, it was a mere scrap of paper of 
no value ; and to complete it, under existing circumstances, would, as 
he piously reflected, be a mockery of the dead. 

‘« Draw up a note-of-hand payable to a dead man! it would be 
downright stuff and nonsense,” thought he. 

Whereupon with even less hesitation than in the previous case, he 
operated in a like manner upon that. 

Just as he had completed this task, he was informed that a person 
wished to speak with him. This person being shown into his room, 
proved to be the gentleman who was so anxious to improve his mind by 
making a trip to America. 
| Quiddy, with a mournful countenance, informed him of what had 

e had hoped to complete that day, he was sorry to say that the party 
who had promised him the necessary funds, had “called” in the 
course of the morning, and disappointed him by the information that, 
owing to various causes, it was altogether out of his power to fulfil his 
promise. . 

There was no more to be said about the matter; so the disappointed 
traveller went away, with a countenance to the full as rueful as Quid- 
dy’s. As, however, for the credit of human nature, it is to be hoped 
that the latter was not the only charitably disposed person in London, 
let us console ourselves with the belief that the other found a friend 
elsewhere. 

We have already said that Lickpenny never appeared personally in 
those transactions, but cautiously kept in the background: no one 
therefore of the parties ‘‘ assisted” entertained the slightest suspicion 
that he was concerned in them. Now, it may be asked, why Quiddy, 
having in his hands the means intended for the particular purpose, did 
not complete a bargain which presented advantages so tempting? We 
cannot say. It might be, that he thought it better not to dispossess 
himself of the notes, in case, by any accident, it should be discovered 
that they had been in his possession: a circumstance far from impos- 
sible, seeing that those fastidiously precise people at'the Bank take the 
trouble of dating and numbering their much-beloved issues—a practice 
which renders them traceable. 


That our very loving friends and most peaceable neighbours the 
French, though endowed with every other fine quality under the sun, 
(and we have no less an authority for it than their own assurance)—that 
they are frivolous in their pursuits, ‘‘ pleased with a rattle, tickled by 
a straw,” excited by trifles which a child of any other nation would 
despise, are facts so constantly asserted and so frequently proved, that 
it would be folly to dispute them. Not.so the English. John Bull is 
a rational animal; steady, sensible, wise, even in his amusements; 
2K 2 


ust occurred; and added that, with respect to the arrangement which . 
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and (which is most to our point) of so well-regulated a cutiosity, 
that little less would excite it than would serve to stir the apathy of 
a Dutchman or a Turk. As for instance : 

Samuel Ivory, comb and brushmaker, living in the narrowest part of 
St. Martin’s-court, makes a journey to York; at York, by an accident, 
he is killed; at York he is buried. This shocking event is announced 
to the public by the newspapers, and, instantly, from all parts of Lon- 
don, crowds rush to St. Martin’s-court! There they are, jostled, 
jammed in, squeezed almost to suffocation, and screeching for help and 
mercy. At length they are pressed forward, till they reach the inter- 
esting object of their visit—the front of the closed house, i which, 
mark you! nothing at all had happened! They stare at it for a good 
quarter of an hour; read the inscription over the door, “* Samuel 
Ivory, comb and brushmaker,” ten times over; and, having satisfied 
themselves that there he had lived, they exclaim, ‘* Awful sight! I shall 
never forget it!” and away they go to give place to others, equally 
eager with themselves to satisfy a rational curiosity. Should it so 
happen that Mr. Ivory had a manufactory surrounded by a high, dead 
brick wall at Cripplegate, or elsewhere, so much the better : there they 
go again, gape at the high, dead brick wall, cry ‘* Ah, that was his 
manufactory, poor fellow!” and return satisfied to their homes. So 
did it happen in the matter, from which (as it is not unfrequent with 
us) we have digressed. 

Quiddy’s shop-windows being partially, and the upper windows of 
his house, entirely closed, the report that a sudden death had occurred 
therein, rapidly spread. The usual consequences ensued. From the 
moment when the event had become generally known, until midnight, 
crowds of people coilected in front of the house, in order to gratify a 
curiosity honourable alike to their hearts and understandings, by 
staring up at the closed shutters—there being nothing but the closed 
shutters to be seen! Satiated by long gazing on this interesting 
** spectacle,” and impelled by a feeling of curiosity more rational still, 
with eager steps they proceeded thence to a street nearly. a quarter of 
a mile away, to stare at the house in which four years ago (!) the de- 
ceased had carried on his business of a shoemaker, but which ever since 
that period had been occupied by a greengrocer! The next day, and 
the next, were those exciting objects visited by other crowds (the largest 
numbers assembling on the Sunday), nor did the public curiosity en- 
tirely subside until the funeral was over. 

Whoso shall assert that the English are not the most rational people 
upon the face of the earth, to him we say—*‘ a fico for thee!” 

By and by came Dr. Leechman. With an air of profound thought 
he pressed the wrist of his customer-defunct with those particular fin- 
gers usually employed to determine for life or death; and whilst thus 
employed inquired what Mr. Mortars had done for him? Being an- 
swered by Quiddy that Mortars could do nothing at all, Leechman, 
with that generosity for which he was remarkable, bore testimony to 
the prodigious ability of his professional brother, by declaring that 
human skill could have done no more, and confirmed the opinion of the 
former by pronouncing Lickpenny to be as dead as Julius Cesar. He 
approved of the affixing of the seals to Lickpenny’s effects, and agreed 














with, Mortars that the present was a case for a coroner’s inquest, Their 
joint opinions were speedily confirmed. , 

Amongst the most useful of the institutions of this country a ‘coro- 
ner’s inquest stands pre-eminent; at the same time, in certain cases of 
which. it has cognizance, it is, of all its institutions, the nastiest.’ The 
cases, chiefly alluded to are those in which Self-destruction is either 
suspected or directly, charged. Seldom is it that gentlemen, or men 
of respectability, who would conduct the inquiry as well with delicacy 
as with decency, are found willing to attend these disagreeable tribunals : 
the consequence is, the jury is mostly formed of the greengrocers, ginger- 
bread bakers, and chandlers of the neighbourhood where its functions 
are required,—the low, the illiterate, and the ignorant. These find an un- 
wholesome gratification in a disgusting pruriency of inquiry into all the 
matters connected with the deceased, whether tending to the elucida- 
tion of the one fact for their consideration or not : and from this very 
circumstance, perhaps, does that institution derive a portion of its 
utility.. For, apart from the awful responsibility awaiting the dreadful 
crime of Self-slaughter, we do solemnly believe that many a one of a 
mind sensitive and refined, when by misery, or grief, or suffering, all 
but unendurable, he has been driven to the contemplation of the act 
as his sole apparent relief—we do solemnly believe that he has paused in 
its perpetration, startled by the dread of that coarse and heartless inqui- 
sition into his thoughts, his feelings and affections, his habits, his man- 
ners, and his circumstances, to glut by their exposure the vulgar cu- 
riosity of the town. But this isa subject too grave to be longer dwelt 
upon in pages of a character like these. 

Well; according to the usual, but somewhat equivocal phrase, a 
jury ‘‘ sat upon the body :”—a phrase, which being thus translated by 
a Frenchman who was reading to his countryman a newspaper report of 
@ proceeding of this nature, *‘ Un jury s'est assis sur le cadavre,”’— 
the other, with a look of horror, exclaimed—‘* Ah! quels barbares que 
ces Anglais! S'asseoir sur un cadavre! Ulidée seule m'en fait 
Srémir !” 

The only witnesses examined were Quiddy, his shop-boy, and his maid- 
servant, Mr. Mortars, and Dr. Leechman. The case was as plain as a 
pike-staff; and had it been investigated by a set of intelligent, 
educated men, would have been settled in an hour, and the verdict of 
‘* Died by the visitation of God,” returned at once; but which, after 
a sitting of eleven hours, and an adjournment to ten o'clock on the 
following morning, was not delivered till five of that afternoon. 

Each one of the jurors had, in his wisdom, many questions to ask, 
of which he had neither sense to understand the import, nor sagacity to 
foresee the consequences; so that had this been a case which required 
a cautious and an acute course of eliciting evidence—supposing it 
‘suspected that wilful murder had been committed by some person or 
persons unknown—the questions asked by these wiseacres were so 
nicely contrived to defeat the ends of justice, that (as we believe it has 
but too often occurred) by their aid the perpetrators would have been 
materially assisted in escaping detection. 

We will not give a report in full of the proceedings before the coroner: 
the curious in such matters may seek for them in the newspapers of the 
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time: the result of that investigation, and of others connected with the 
death of Lickpenny, so far as they concerned Quiddy (and it is only in 
so far that they concern us) will be all-sufficient for our purpose. 

Quiddy having deposed very clearly to all he knew tonching the 
melancholy event: it having been sworn to by the shop-boy- that, 
within five minutes of the time when he had been sent by his master to 
fetch Mortars, he had seen the deceased alive and well: by Mortars 
that, upon his reaching the house within five minutes after receiving 
the summons, he found him dead: by Dr. Leechman that, upon 
his arrival some considerable time afterwards he found him in precisely 
the same state: and each having answered to a considerable mass of 
questions, all more or less unintelligible and irrelevant, which were put 
by the several jurors—one, because he thought the question “ couldn’t 
do no harm if it didn’t do no good ;” another, because “ he mought 
ax any question he’d a mind to;” a third, because he thought it * a 
question which he would dare the crowner to object to at his apparel :” 
—having answered variously to these, that they ‘didn’t know,” 
‘*couldn’t say,” ‘* quite impossible to tell,” and the like; and there 
being no reason for supposing the deceased had met his end by unfair 
means, the verdict, such as it has been already stated, was found. 

Respecting Lickpenny’s property, when that became the on ao of 
investigation, Mortars avouched that upon his examining his effects in 
the presence of the Doctor and Quiddy, the seals which he had placed 
upon them, before he quitted the house, on the morning of his first visit, 
he found perfect and entire: nothing, therefore, could possibly have 
been abstracted. A diligent search was made for a will, but no such 
document was to be found: this circumstance, however, was the less 
to be deplored, as they discovered neither property (so to speak—for 
the little that was afterwards found was hardly worth mentioning)—nor 
vouchers for property. It was shown that he had had money in the funds, 
which he had gradually sold out. What he had done with it nobody 
could tell: and all that Quiddy could say upon the subject was, that 
the old man was always very close, and never spoke to anybody (at 
least not to him) about his concerns. There was but one solution of 
the mystery. In his strong box were found a quantity of old lottery- 
tickets, all crossed with the fatal word d/ank, in large black characters : 
‘«‘ The fuolish old fellow, then, must have made ducks and drakes of 
his money.” 

In a corner of the box, quite at the bottom, and beneath an old 
account-book, was discovered an old waistcoat tightly folded, within 
which was an old stocking, and within that again a little old canvas bag : 
this bag contained exactly thirty golden guineas. It has already been 
stated that, owing to Lickpenny’s isolated position in society, his property, 
should he die intestate, would devolve to the Crown. Besides these 
thirty guineas, which would barely pay the funeral expenses, and one 
or two trifling bills which remained unsettled, there was nothing re- 
maining but his wardrobe. 

Now, as George the Third was a gentleman (and it was in the reign 
of that good king that these events occurred) and Lickpenny’s clothes 
and linen being in not the best condition, it was deemed that the pre- 
sentation of them to His Majesty might be taken as an insult; and the 
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additional consideration that His Majesty being a much larger man 
than the defunct, not an article of: said wardrobe but would be a very 
awkward fit, it was resolved that the Crown should be kept in ignorance 
of the matter, and the whole stock remain with Quiddy. The latter 
could not but say he thought he had the best right to it; and that, upon 
the whole, indeed, he considered himself a rather ill-used person, inas- | 
much as his late lodger had always led him to expect that, in return for 
the care and attention which he had bestowed upon him, he, Quiddy, 
would be well-remembered at his death. 

And thus did this affair end. Tobe sure, people did, for a time, talk, 
and wonder, and surmise, and shake their heads with a meaning; but 
people will talk, and wonder, and surmise, and shake their heads “ let 
Hercules himself do what he may.” — 

So; instead of being displeased because they treated him as they 
would have treated Hercules, Quiddy ought to have been grateful for 
the compliment. 

With respect to what he himself thought of his proceetling, although 
he did, at first, doubt the strict propriety of it, he soon argued himself 
aka the belief that what he had done he had been perfectly justified in 

oing. 

When a man retains himself to plead his cause in the court of his 
Own conscience (as is commonly the case in affairs of this kind), he may 
rely upon the zeal and ability of his advocate for obtaining a verdict in 
his favour. It were needless to recapitulate the arguments he advanced, 
now that the property was securely his own, they being, for the most 
part, the same as were used upon a former occasion when he forgot to 
mention that he had it in his keeping; but the one the most satis- 
factory was, that without doing the smallest harm to anybody else, he 
had done considerable good to Mr. Phineas Quiddy. 

“‘ What will Mrs. Grundy say!” exclaims the sensitive Dame Ash- 
field in the play. Many people take the entire world to be one huge 
Mrs. Grundy, and, upon every act and circumstance of their lives, 

lease, or torment themselves, according to the nature of it, by think- 
ing of what that huge Mrs. Grundy, the World, will say about it. Now 
they may rest assured that in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, that good 
lady is otherwise (we will not wound their self-love by suggesting that 
she is, possibly, better) employed, than in thinking either of them or 
their affairs; so that there is just so much valuable anxiety thrown 
away to no purpose. Would they but reflect upon this, how many a 
gratuitous heart-burning might be spared them. 

This short essay on Grundyism, though perhaps not strictly in point, 
has, nevertheless, three good excuses for appearing where it does :— 
first, That it was suggested to us by something just preceding it ;— 
second, and better, That it is short ;—last, and best of all, Because 
the world is likely to be as little improved by it as by many an essay 
forty times as long. 

Now, since all the most important events that ever have occurred 
have been but so many nine days’ wonders, it will not appear sur- 
prising that after the lapse of a few months, the World, meaning 
thereby Cow-lane, Shoreditch, and its immediate neighbourhood, 
thought no more about Mr. Lickpenny, or his death, or the ‘“* very 
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strange” circumstances connected with it, than if he had never been 
born. We do not mean to imply by any of these remarks, that the 
mind of Ovid wee of so sensitive a nature as to suffer much, uneasi- 
ness from anything that might merely be said about him: his-only 
care was to guard against. being ‘found out;” and as he now felt 
secure against such an.accident, he resolved upon carrying into execu- 
tion a project which, from the moment: of his succeeding to the pro- 
perty of his lodger, he had secretly entertained, but which would have 
provoked observation and remark, dangerous, perhaps,-had he done so 
at the time. This was nothing less than the removal to a larger house 
in a better neighbourhood ; where, abandoning the suff dnd tobacco 
trade, the profits upon which compared. with those accruing from his 
general dealings were slow and small, he might devote his industry: 
altogether to the latter. And this project, thanks ‘again to “ sheer 
industry,” was he now well enabled to accomplish. ty 




























“« Heyday! Mr, Alderman, you seem to be all in a bustle!” said a 
friend, upon meeting, one day, the late foolish, and worthy. Alderman 





‘Why, sir, I’m very busy ‘untin’ an ’ouse,” replied the Alder- 
man. 

‘‘ Hunting a nous, are you? Then I heartily wish you may catch 
what you stand so much in need of,” said the friend. 

‘“‘ Thank’ee, thank’ee,” replied the innocent magistrate. 

About the time when Quiddy was employed in ‘‘’’untin’ an ’ouse—” 
But what is now to be related we deem worthy ofa chapter to itself. 
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LOVES ALLOY. 


As young Aurora, on her purple wings, 
Sweeps o'er the earth, rejoicing on her way, 
To usher in the bright and laughing day ; 
And, with a lavish hand, rich presents flings 
Of hope, and joy, and light to wake the lay 
Of early bird that Nature’s matins sings ; 
But soon dense fogs and vapours round her rise 
That veil her face and turn her joy to tears. 
So, too, exulting in her virgin years, 
The maid to meet her lover smiling hies ; 
Rich gifts she brings him, love, and hope, and joy, 
A heart too glad to dwell in distant fears; _ 
But look once more! the bosom swells with sighs, 
She weeps forsaken—such is love's alloy! 
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BY DOUGLAS JERROLD.. 
' *¢ Some bright particular star !''—Suaxsrsane. 


Cuap. IX, 


ForruNaTexy, our hero Gag was released from the atte@tions of the 
police in ga time to —_ for me Devil's abby + hence, 
ever prepared forthe worst, the stage a concoct is active 
mind whilst awaiting the call of his beta a caulaioaliion lost to 
the patrons of the manager; who had bestowed upon himself a violent 
sore throat, in the awkward case of a committal. Gag returned in 
triumph to his theatre,accompanied by Duckweed, who, at first shocked 
and depressed by the ignominy he had suffered, permitted himself to 
be rallied into cheerfulness by the manager and the manager's lawyer, 
both of whom assured him that the passing inconvenience would be 
more than repaid by a curious and discerning public on his approaching 
benefit. et Ee 

“‘ The case will be in all the morning’ papers,” said Gag; ‘so see 
what you'll be saved in advertisements.” 

‘s Well, so that my reputation sustains no injury,” stammered Duck- 
weed. 

‘“‘ Pooh, pooh—it can’t!” cried the magnanimous Gag; ‘‘ for what- 
ever comes of the affair, I shall by no means make any reduction in 
your salary.” 

‘* As it’s a first offence,” observed Japan, the lawyer, who then sud- 
denly added,—*‘ by the way, Duckweed, a first offence ?” 

Duckweed, with unusual sensibility, shrank as from the prick of & 
pin at the interrogative. 
‘‘ Mr. Japan, I believe, sir, the tenor of my life is too well known 

to—” 

‘‘To be sure; it must be a first offence,” said the attorney. ‘* Well, 
then, the worst that can happen to you is three months at the tread- 
mill.” 

‘‘ And if you dramatize the trial, and play your own part, why you'll 
make a great deal of money both in town and country. It’s a ‘pity 
though—for a thing of the sort rarely happens twice in a man’s life— 
it’s a pity that it’s a mere bit of dog-stealing. Had it been arson on a 
grand scale, or even a little manslaughter under romantic circum- 
stances, your fortune had been made.” Such was the opinion of Mr. 
Manager Gag, a high authority in matters of public taste and pa- 


¥ 






tronage. 
The manager had doubt eeded at greater length, discussing 
the peculiar advantages iny: in a charge of dog-stealing, but that 


time flew, and The Devil's Concubine was about to begin.. The house 
was cengs ye and Gentle, the author who—according to the brutal 
sarcasm of Gag—sat every night in front to smell his own brimstone— 
was delighted at the crowded audience; very naturally concluding 
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that, despite the fulminations of the press, the real bequtiesof his new 
drama’ bad drawn the multitude together. In this belief, Gentle sat 
nearly through the first act in sweetest state of self-complacency. 
Though scarcely venturing to own the fact to himself, he felt that he 
had vanquished the press. 

Gag, who in many things was really a good actor, and who often in 
the enthusiasm of a first night, would play half-a-dozen small parts in 
the same piece, giving to each a strength and identity which would in 
no small degree contribute to the success of the novelty,—on the pre- 
sent occasion, acted with new inspiration. Gentle was sg, delighted 
with the manager, that he caught himself loudly applauding his own 
words, and then blushed to the ears at what the illiberal world would 
call his vanity. The first entrance of Gag was hailed with rounds 
and rounds of applause. There was something more than admiration 
of the mere actor expressed in the rapturous greeting, It was, as Gag 
himself declared on his exit, a tribute to the private character of 
the man. Never was public sympathy more gracefully acknowledged. 
The manager, leaning over the foot-lights as if he meditated a flight 
into the body of the pit, pressed both his hands upon his heart, which 
in its strong and deep emotion, evidently demanded a great physical 
effort to hold it down, swayed himself to and fro, threw a comprehen- 
sive smile around the theatre, and then, as if tearing himself from a 
situation that threatened to be too much for his sensibilities, dashed 
with more than ordinary vigour, at once into the Devil. It was evident 
from the significance of the applause, from the sympathetic tones that 
thrilled in the “ bravos!” that fell around the manager, that the doings 
of the day at the police-office were known and fully appreciated by the 
public. ‘ Bravos!” descended thick as hail upon the manager; al- 
beit, we should be partial chroniclers did we not state that two or three 
‘sarcastic ‘‘ bow-wows” were mingled in the approbation. 

“* It’s going up—the press is a great engine, but it can’t crush the true 
thing,” said Gentle, coming behind the scenes as the act-drop fell, and 
seizing the hands of the manager as he rushed from the stage, ‘I 
knew it would go up! And then the applause, Mr. Gag—it quite beats 
a first night.” 
es Mr. Gag, towering above his dramatist, smiled contemptuously upon 

im. 

** And do you think all this is for your d—d rubbish ?” 

The manager deigned no further syllable; but stalking to his dress- 
ing-room, was followed by Japan, Doctor Lavender, and other private 
friends; who strongly urged upon Gag the necessity of relieving his 
feelings with a bumper of cold punch, an ample bow! of that humaniz- 
ing liquid having been prescribed and mixed by the Esculapius of the 
green-room. It was plain that Duckweed had followed, possibly with 
more than required alacrity, the counsel of the Doctor; for the man 
of business was already verging towards a condition of maudlin, having 
several times suabeacad that viper of the press, Smallquill, the critic of 
The Spittoon, who, by some happy fortune, was always present when 
there happened to be punch. Duckweed was for the fifth time embrac- 
ing Smallquill—the ruffian with no love for his species—and declaim- 
ing that he was the noblest fellow under the sun, when Gag entered 
the room, 
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’ Ha! Smaliquill, how are you? Well, you have a nose for punch,” 
said the manager, “‘ you never miss it.” soy 

“« The fact is,” said Lavender, who had an inexorable contempt of the 
critic, ‘‘ the fact is, the love of punch is almost an instinct with Small- 
— Anybody may see from his writings that he was suckled on a 

emon.”” | 

** A splendid fellow—a noble fellow!” exclaimed Duckweed, “ and 
the only man of the press who knows what a drama should be.” 

Now the cause of this sudden admiration on the part of Duckweed, 
was sudden gratitude; for Smallquill had, in the most solemn manner, 
promised the manager's man the whole influence of Z’he Spittoon on his 
approaching trial, and so much was Duckweed elated by the assured ad- 
wy of that tremendous portion of the press—so much was he exhi- 

ated by the ingredients cunningly mixed by Doctor Lavender, that 
suddenly throwing himself into the arms of Gag, he declared that he was 
proud to own that he would steal anything for the governor—(for such 
was the dignity Gag was sometimes invested with)—that he was a 
spirited governor, a generous governor, and that for his part, he cared 
not who knew it. The manager, with a glass in hand, and a smile upon 
his face, was supporting the devoted Duckweed—at the time but little 
able to support himself, when the call-boy rushed to the door. 

‘Mr. Gag—Mr. Gag—the stage waits, sir,” was the summons. The 
manager, with a quick sense of his public duty, threw off his punch 
and his man of business at the same time, and hurried to the stage to 
reassume the devil. Duckweed falling in a chair, loudly reiterated his 
sense of the governor’s merits. 

“* My dear Mr. Duckweed,” said Gentle, in the mildest manner, **Té- 
press your feelings. They'll hear you on the stage.” 

** All the better,” exclaimed the cutter-up of novels; ‘they'll hear 
nothing so good in the trash you’ve cooked for ’em.” : 

Mr. Gentle, with the charity that ever distinguished him, smiled, ob- 
serving with a low voice to Doctor Lavender, ‘ Bless you he’s the 
kindest creature in the world—wouldn’t hurt the feelings of a mouse— 
he’ll be so sorry and apologise tomorrow.” And with this avowal the 
dramatist glided from the dressing-room to watch, as he considered, the 
increasing triumph of The Devil’s Concubine. 

On the conclusion of the piece, Mr. Gag was of course very loudl 
called for. He rushed upon the stage with an opened letter in his hand. 
It was evident from the excited manner of the manager that he was the 
bearer of most important tidings. In an instant the clamorous audi- 
ence were hushed in the profoundest state of expectation. Whereupon 
Mr. Gag, of course, laying his hand upon his heart, observed, 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,—animated by a sense of gratitude for the 
overwhelming patronage received at your hands, it was already known 
to you that, regardless of expense, 1 had entered into an engagement 
for a limited number of nights with the dog Alcibiades. (Applause, 
and a voice from the gallery, ‘‘ Who stole the poodle?”) 1 have this 
moment received this letter from Berlin. (Voice from thé gallery 
“* Read it.”) If that gentleman—and here Gag pointed to an innocent 
chimney-sweeper—is a proficient in the German language, he is perfectly 
at liberty to read it himself.” 
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Saying this, amidst roars of laughter, the manager. affected to present 
the missive to the sooty s tor. | ‘Sree 
~**T am to understand that the gentleman declines.” Ke 

Renewed laughter ; then silence ;, and again Gag loquétur. : 

** Ladies and gentlemen,—I am informed by this letter that the dog 
cannot possibly fulfil his engagement on these boards, haviog been ‘on 
his last performance suspected of hydrophobia, and thereforehumanely 
destroyed by order of the Prussian government... (Hisses, \and: cries of 
“Give us the poodle then,” ‘“‘ Get another dog.”) I should:\certainly 
not be dismayed by any amount of expenses in the) fulfilmentrof/your 
desires, but, ladies and gentlemen, a sense of public duty compels me 
to shut the doors of this theatre against all dogs soever ; having learned 
from indisputable authority, that, with the peculiar’ susceptibility of 
genius, all dogs trained for public exhibition are more or less liable ta 
that calamitous disease which has numbered Alcibiades among its many 
victims. (Faint applause, with renewed cry, ‘‘ Who stole the poodle ?’’) 
And now, ladies and gentlemen,” said Gag, with a look of sudden 
happiness, ‘‘ permit me to congratulate you on what might have been 
an untoward event; but which, under present circumstances, I welcome 
as en unlooked-for advantage. Relieved from my engagement with the 
departed dog, I shall now,without further postponement, have the op- 
portunity of presenting before you a nerdee: which—but no! } must 
not too soon betray the secrets of the prison-house. Enough, ladies 
and gentlemen that our artists are employed night and day, and that the 
bill—an early bill, will announce the forthcoming wonder. Meanwhile, 
animated by the rapturous applause of this evening, a me again 
toannounce The Devil’s Concubine every night till further notice.” 

“* There,” said Gag, jas he joined Japan at the wing, ‘‘ I think the 
aeons hobia will do for Trombone, let him bring out the poodle when 

e will.” 

‘“« You played beautifully to-night,” said Gentle. ‘‘I couldn’t have 
thought you’d have brought the Devil out as you have. It’s perfec- 
tion.” 

“ It’s a d—d lump of lead, and I shan’t play it again,” cried Gag to 
the amazed dramatist. ‘‘ Here, Whistle,” and the manager gave his 
a to the prompter, ‘‘ you’ll put in Prosely for this part on Mon~ 

ay.” 


t 


The hopes of the manager in his canine star being utterly frustrated, 
it was more than ever necessary that he should make a blow with some 
astounding novelty? And what more promising than the Shiloh of 
Houndsditch? This was his conviction on the Monday morning; but 
being obliged to see Prosely rehearse the Devil for the night, the ma- 
nager was compelled once more to defer his pilgrimage until the ensu-~ 
ing day. Fixed in this resolution, he sat conning the Monday’s 


papers. 
“Eh! what's here? My friend Pettichaps in~print?”, and the” 

—— read the following advertisement, enriched with the opinions of 

himself and others. , 


we 























Just published. A Tragedy in five Acts: called, © 0% 
THE PRINCE OF GREENLAND. 


BY BEAUMONT FLETCHER PETTICHAPS. 


«& play that I would walk a hundred miles barefoot to see upon the 
stage.” Mr. Bajuzet Gag. 

“You will make a great sensation !"—Letter of Widow Welsh to 
Mr. Pettichaps. . 

6 Alb the sldaie of Shakspere would not make a spenser for Mr. 
Pettichaps. We have seen nothing so brilliant since the fire at the 
tower.”—Sunday Pea-shooter. ) 

‘“A ‘tragedy bearing the stamp of© sterling metal.”—Coxr and 
Savory. . 

** This play is, malheureusement, an oasis in a barren desert. The 
translucent flow of metaphor; the agglomerated heaping up of pro- 
found interest; the superhuman knowledge of character; the perfect 
acquaintance with all the private passages of the human heart, denotes 
Mr. Pettichaps to be superior to Shakspere, without any. mistake. 
This play, at Drury Lane, would be a fortune to the renters.”—-George 

ins. 

* After the publication of the ‘* Prince of Greenland,” and now 
knowing of what Mr. Pettichaps is capable, we would earnestly advise 
the Lord Mayor, as conservator of that river, to look sharp after the 
Thames.” — Punch. ye 

** Surtin to goe.”—Philip Stone, Esq, 





Gag had scarcely finish the advertisement, when Duckweed made 


his appearance. oo 4 

‘* Have you seen this piece of impudence?” cried the manager to his 
man, . of 
“ Seen it, sir! “Why, sir, it’s printed everywhere: even on tobacco- 
papers and post envelopes,” 

‘* But his effrontery to/put these words in my mouth! ‘A play that 
I would walk a hundred miles barefoot to see upon the stage !’ To make 


me responsible for szch an opinion!” cried Gag. 

‘© If you recolléct, sir,” said Duckweed, “ such were the words you 

ttichaps when you returned him his tragedy.” 

ow,” answered Gag. ‘ But, bless me! Mr. Pettichaps 
very ignorant person, must have had very little to do with 
; not to know that when a manager writes such things, he never 
iy possibility means them,” 
-4* Very true, sir,” said Duckweed, “ but there’s no accounting for 
the simplicity of these people. They believe anything.” 

“<1 don’t know, Duckweed, if my career were to begin again, whether 
I wouldn’t try what could be done by mere naked truth,” said Gag, 
with sudden seriousness. 

Duckweed shook his head, as sceptical of the value of the experi- 
ment. 

‘‘T own,” said the manager, “ ’twould be a bold policy; yet I think 
I’dtry it. WhenI was merely an actor, I used to return every manu~- 
script, with the most profound regret that I had no interest to get it 
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acted, never forgetting to deal a sly hit at the ignorance iHliberalit 
of the management. Me Would you elieve it, that when — a, an 
nager myself, those very pieces were again poked upon me, accompa- 
nied by copies of my own letters, and with the author’s congratulations 
that, having now a theatre of my own, I could vindicate my own fine 
taste, and champion unknown worth? If, we could but. know when to 
tell the truth, I’m sure 'twould sometimes save us after,trouble.”: .. » 
This profound speculation on the use and abuse of truth was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Bob, who presented a letter to the ma- 


r. Leica) «aire 

eee Well, this is cool,” cried Gag, having read the epistle, and. enjoyed 
one of his uproarious laughs. ‘‘ Here’s an invitation to be.roasted; a 
polite request to be badgered and broiled before company... Read it— 
read - ee i summons,” said the manager, tossing the letter to: 
Duckweed. 

The man of business instantly complied with the command, reading 
as follows. 


* Sir, 

‘* The ‘ Phosphorics’ meet this evening at eight o’clock precisely ; on 
which occasion Mr. Beaumont Fletcher Pettichaps will deliver a lec- 
ture on the transcendental philosophy of all unacted dramas; con- 
trasting the loveliness of the unrepresented with the deformity and stu- 
pidity of the acted theatre: and proving to the satisfaction of every 
‘ Phosphoric,’ that the dramatists least known must, by their very ob- 
scurity, be the best adapted to elevate public taste, and to restore 
the theatre to its primitive utility. Asin the course of the elective lec- 
ture, it is more than probable that some allusion may be made to the 
ignorance, the venality, the brutality, the selfishness, and arrogance of 
the present race of managers, you are herewith, as one of that body, 
summoned to attend. 

“ Your obedient servant, 
‘“* Parnassus Ports, Secretary, 

““P.S. Should you be desirous of joining ‘The Phosphorics,’ the 
terms are one guinea per annum, with the privilege of reading the MS, 

lays of the members, on giving the security of two respectable house- 
olders (no manager will be taken) for the due return of the same.” 


‘“‘Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Gag, “I've a great mind to go. Luckily 
Prosely plays the Devil—I will go.” 

‘“* My dear sir,”’ said the affectionate Duckweed, ‘‘ you'll be torn to 

ieces.”” 

‘** Pooh! pooh! Nobody will know me—I'll. dress for the part: 
and you Duckweed shall go with me. Let’s have no further talk about 
it—but at half-past seven be you here.” 

At half-past seven behold Gag dressed for the lecture. He had, to use 
a professional phrase, ‘‘ made himself up” admirably. Not even a re- 
jected author, though twenty times closeted with the manager, would 
ne recognised in the yeoman-looking person about to start for the 
‘* Phosphoric” lecture, the Bajazet Gag so unjustly vilified by unacted 
playwrights. 

** Well, I've always said it!” exclaimed Duckweed, in a fervour of 
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admiration, “you do make up better than any one on the boards! 
Wonderfal !” | > od. 

And the manager's man continued to gaze on the manager. | 

** Capital wig, isn’t it ?” and Gag shook a fine flaxen crop; “ and 
these things,” here the manager exhibited very voluminous whiskers, 
“+ better than life. Now, Slimely, let Bob call a coach, and let’s go 
and be illuminated.” | 

In less than half-an-hour, Gag and Duckweed were set down at the 
porch of that temple where unborn playwrights shall pause, and reve- 
rently contemplate the edifice where the awakened. spirit of dramatic 
philosophy, asserting through the voice of the ‘‘ Phosphorics” its high 

ined mission—wrested from the selfishness of a money-getting age 

an acknowledgment of its immortal purpose; and where many a 

future dramatist will check his coachman, bidding him drive slowly 
t the consecrated fane ! 

The ** Phosphorics” met in more than usual strength—there were 
at least eight present; among them, Beaumont Fletcher Pettichaps, 
whose manner sufficiently indicated that he was the chosen vessel of the 
evening—that he was the man loaded with the lecturé of the night. 
He stood, curled and white kidded ; smiling and kissing the tips of his 
leather to those of his acquaintance who entered the room, and now 
vehemently shaking the hand of some young gentleman with parted hair 
and Byronic shirt-collar; who, we could swear to the fact, had at least 
three unacted tragedies in his trunk. Nor wanted there poetic visiters 
of the softer sex—all of them cruelly injured by managers, and all of 
them looking their wrongs. 

Indeed, throughout this vale of tears, we question if any part of it, 
measuring four yards by two— about the space covered by the *‘ Phos- 
phorics” and their immediate and probable adherents, the guinea sub- 
scribers in posse—ever contained so much neglected, lost, insulted 
worth as the ‘‘ retired ground” occupied by the principal and secondary 
victims of the brutality, selfishness, and arrogance of living ma- 
nagers. 

** Do you see that lady, sir?” said a stranger in a whisper to Gag— 
‘¢ a wonderful clever woman, sir! She’s written four tragedies.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” answered Gag, speaking with a touch of Yorkshire, “ any 
of ’em acted ?” 

‘‘ Oh, dear no, sir,” answered the stranger; ‘‘ much too clever for 
that.” 

‘* Duckweed,” said Gag aside, to his man of business, *‘ that woman 
supports a favourite theory of mine. All women who write tragedies 
are fat. Never saw a lean tragedy-poetess in my life.” 

A cordial clapping of hands, with an admonitory cry of “ Silence” 
announced the commencement of the proceedings. 

Mr. Parnassus Potts rose, and closing his eyes and throwing his 
head back, suggested that it would not be irrelevant to the purpose of 
the meeting, if he ventured a few words on the name adopted by the 
society. (Applause.) The word phosphoric was derived from the 
Greek. It was the quality of phosphor to exhibit its ere best in 
the dark. Now, as the poetry of many of the gentlemen who com- 
posed that society, owed all its lustre to the darkness by which it was 
surrounded, —after mature consideration, the term ‘“ Phosphorics” 





pee a expressive of the merits of a-school of dra- 
poctry, which t was it was nena purpose ofa ouniety weeny itt sar ‘a 
boulghted eer ts psi Bored 0 

Mr. Beaumont Fletcher Pettichaps—the lecturer tég shecohedbagpas 
next presented himeelf. Bowing and looking re ee 
cane Phosphori a oe vod of re es ‘dozen 

and a ric, rapturous ts of at a 
friends : whilst three ladies—all shaders a several a, ae 7 CRC 
their handkerchiefs in welcome of the bard. 

Mr. Pettichaps at once proceeded with his subject. 4 We sean; of 
course, only present the disjecta membra, of what a brother 
termed his colossal eloquence. Hence, we shall observe'that the orator 
at once denounced the present race of managers ‘as a sort of 
between fools and oem gp They had appropriated to themselves 
the sacred shrine of Apollo—and for what? Yes, he-would ask,—for 
what? Why, that they might roast their own eggs, and toast their own - 
rashers at it. Oh! it was sickening to the poetic soul to-know:that 
men were so lost in principle, so debased in intellect, as to look upon 
the ‘temples of what should -be the national drama as no more than 
manufactories to make money in! Yes,—we had arrived at that lowest 
point of mercenary baseness—the theatres were let and leased for pur- 
poses of sordid gain! Managers had become mere tradesmen ; and*he 
would say, very bad tradesmen into the bargain. (Laughter and cheers 
with a hiss from Duckweed, who however, very 7 hissed in his 
hat.) He would observe,— 

Here, however, Mr. Parnassus Potts—who had leapt to his feet at 
the sound of dissent—also begged to observe that the quantity of ap- 
— permitted by the rules of the ‘“‘ Phosphorics” was unlimited ; 

ut that the slightest hiss would be visited with the immediate expulsion 
of the offender. 

“* This meeting,” said Mr. Potts, ‘‘ is for the free and full discussion 
of the interests of the stage; we have no wish to stifle the expression of 
opinion, but we have at the same time taken every reasonable means 
to secure the unanimity of the assembly. Constables are in the room, 
and will do their duty.” 

And here, to our astonishment, Mr. Potts glanced significantly at two 
police-officers in plain clothes, whom, in the crassitude of our intellect, 
we had mistaken for unacted dramatists, and therefore very eminent 
oe ae horics.” 

otts sitting down to applause,—the lecturer tapping his capa- 
outta forehead, proceeded with his theme. 

The true poetic principle (continued Mr. Pettichaps) was incom- 
patible with the covetousness of lucre. Hence, the emptiness of a ma- 
nager for the conduct of a theatre was inevitably manifested by his 
attempt to make money by it. Theatres were never intended as places 
of vulgar gain. He would tell those foolish, infatuated men, who 
would make a trade of the drama, to turn pedlars, hucksters, greengro- 
cers, any thing that might minister to their morbid appetites for 
wealth ; to quit the mes leaving the arena of the for the 
direction abiene ry of the higher mind of man, of that lofty and 
etherialised beaibon which, hallowing the train of the gleams from 
his eyes, burns in his words, and throws an unmistakable halo around his 














most ordinary, actions. (Immense .). No. base hopes of. me- . 


. in the . 
the poet—delegated as the high-priest of Apollo at the shrine of) 
national.drama; He ~~ come ne | on 
realizing no singleshilling by the venture, and if he knew anything 
his moral construction, he could safely promise himself that his expec- 
tation would be most. realised, (Cheers.) . He would not pause 
to hint;at the gifted individual peculiarly designed. for the, task of re- 
generating the —(cries of **.Name, name,’’)-—no, it'was, sufficient 
— aes be 3 iain wr wean masa income he would, 
when the time-came, not shrink from the responsibility of management. 
(Bursts of applause.) The besetting evil of the present system was, 
however, .torbe found.in the fact that a few dramatists monopolised 
to themselves all the rewards of the. modern stage; whilst a bi 
admiration of Shakspere—he wished to say nothing di ul of 
Shakspere, but he was there to speak his opinions, and it was his: be- 
lief that.other Shaksperes were to- be. found—(great applause from 
the. ‘f Phosphorics”)—contributed_ to keep his pieces before the public 
to the exclusion of the works of men, of whom, as they had hitherto 
done nothing, the highest hopes were to. be consequently entertained. 
He thought that Shakspere. might now have a rest for a while. 
(Hear! from the ‘‘ Phosphorics.’’) He wished to say nothing in de 
ciation of *‘ King Lear,” but there was such a tragedy as the ‘‘ Prince 
of Greenland.” That tragedy—would it. be believed ?—had been re- 
fused at every theatre; although supported by the avowed power of the 
‘* Phosphorics” he had written to those managers, commanding them, as 
holders of a trust for the public, to produce the play without regard. to 
expense for dresses and decorations ;) and to run it, and no other, every 
evening for the remainder of the season. The meeting would readily 
appreciate the character of the men at the head of the national drama, 
when he stated that in no one instance had the slightest notice, been 
taken of his rational and very temperate letter. (Cries of ‘‘ Shame!” 
from Gag and Duckweed.) Invitations—he would rather say—sum- 
monses had been issued to the various managers to attend that evening : 
he, however, had in vain searched the room for their old familiar, well- 
bronzed faces. (Laughter and louder cries of “Shame!” from Gag.) 
Their absence at least betrayed a latent sense of their infamy; they 
had, he was glad to find, some feeling of their baseness. After the con- 
vincing arguments he had adduced that evening—arguments proving 
beyond the quibbling of scepticism the superiority of all unacted 0 
over any portion of the English drama hitherto represented—he would 
conclude his lecture, merely observing that for the benefit of the bed- 
ridden, the effusion would be printed in a neat pamphlet, the profits of 
which would be devoted to a fund for the erection of a temple for the 
unacted drama. (Cheers, and waving of handkerchiefs by the 
ladies. i ; 
swe pause of some minutes, Mr. Parnassus Potts rose, and said 
it was open to any lady or gentleman to address the meeting in further- 
ance or in opposition of any point adduced by: the eloquent lecturer. 
Having said this, Potts-seized the hand of Pettichaps, and in a loud 
whisper, and neing around the room, exclaimed, ‘‘ Admirable | Sur- 
passed yourself ! a 
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The next speaker was not a Phosphoric, but a visiter in a pea- 
jacket, who rose from the body of the meeting, and thrusting’ his hands 
in, his pockets, immediately burst upon his subject.” He had heard the 
last speaker. with considerable pleasure ;' but ‘Mr. Pettichaps had ‘not 
gone far enough. \ He had en of the enormous ‘sunis of money ob- 
tained by acted dramatis those conspirators against ‘public ‘taste. 
(Hear, hear!) Now he would go farther than the’ ‘last’ speaker: he 
would not only have a law passed disqualifying any man who, ‘up to’ the 
present time had had a play performed, from adding another drama to 
the acted theatre,—and this would be to get rid of all the’‘acted drama- 
tists at one blow—(Hear, hear! from the “ Phosphorics”)—but he 
would make these men disgorge—yes, disgorge their unhallowed wealth. 
He would seize upon their carriages, their horses (for as players had 
these things, of course the acted dramatists had), their plate, their pic- 
tures, their funded and landed property,—in a word’ he would deprive 
them of all the produce of their exclusive trade, and devote the amount 
to the fund to be originated by the sale of the last speaker’s pamphlet, 
for the erection of the temple for the unacted! This was all he had to 
say, and he had said it. 

Hereupon, another speaker suggested, from motives of humanity, 
that as the acted dramatists would be deprived of their present enormous 
wealth, and with their families reduced to certain beggary,—that the 
situation of check-taker, hall-door keeper, and any other post not re- 

uiring the exercise of very considerable intellect, should be allotted to 

em in the new building dedicated to the regeneration of the drama. 
To the honourof the “ Phosphorics,” be it said, the proposition was 
received with considerable applause. 

An old gentleman next attempted to address the meeting, but was 
for some time inaudible. Cries of *‘ Speak up!” failed to invigorate 
the orator. 

Mr. Parnassus Potts bespoke the indulgence of the company for 
the venerable unknown dramatist, who was the legitimate parent of at 
least ninety unacted plays. He might (said Mr. Potts) be called’ the 
" father of the unacted drama. (Applause). He was, moreover, a 
Phosphoric. 

Amid profound silence, the elderly unrepresented proceeded to state 
that if the “ Phosphorics” would succeed, they must press onward with 
Herculean power. They must go with their pieces in their hands, and 
knock at the doors of Parliament; they must strike a wholesome terror 
into the breast of government,—they must demand a grant—not a few, 
paltry, peddling thousands; but such a grant of money as would be- 
come the ae pe to offer, and the “ Phosphorics” to receive. (Ap- 
empros e had made a rough calculation of the required funds, and 

e thought that the theatre might be built, and the outlay of the first 
season guaranteed for about half a million; say half a million. (Here 
Parnassus Potts nodded to himself; as much as to say, “Yes, that 
will do.”) France and Germany, nay, knout-ridden Russia supported 
the national theatre from the exchequer; and England’ ought to be 
too happy to seize the opportunity presented to her by the spirit, the 
intelligence, and he would add, the patriotism of the “ Phosphorics.” 
(Loud applause. One person—whom we afterwards discovered to be 
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the speaker’s stationer—loudly cheering the parent of ninet ps 28. 
He had nothing more to add; and.yet he could not vneiad h oad 
without ring the “ Phosphorics” that on the opening of ‘the na- 
tional temple for the unacted, he should be most happy to present the 
society with his longest tragedy. (Slight applause.) : 

The orator in the pea-jacket was imnntallin tely on his legs. He liked 
the proposition of the last speaker very much, ‘as far as it went; but it 
by no means went farenough, What was half-a-million? Ata time 
when thousands were recklessly lavished— 

_Mr. Parnassus Potts rose, and begged to call the speaker to order, 
Denes reminding him that the Muses were of no politics. (Ap- 
ause.) ) 
. The. Pea-jacket gracefully bowed assent. He would, however, 
repeat, that half-a-million was not enough. They must go for the whole 
million, for— 

Here Gag rose, and in his best Yorkshire, suggested to the speaker, 
that he had not taken into calculation the enormous sum to be thrown 
into the hands of the “ Phosphorics,” by the confiscation of all the 
property, real and personal, of the living acted dramatists. Gag then, 
with capital gravity, sat down. 

The Pea-jacket expressed his thanks for the hint; nevertheless, 
he was always for going as far as possible, and would ask at once 
for the whole million. He would also have the meeting entertain an 
idea that had just-struck him; namely, whether the vast estates de- 
scended from Shakspere and such people to their present repre- 
sentatives, should not also be confiscated with the effects of living play- 
writers, : 

At this suggestion, very much as we think to the honour and impar- 
tiality of the “ Phosphorics,” there was a general cry of ‘ No, no !” 

The Pea-jacket said he bowed to the feeling of the meeting ; but his 
principles were always to go—far enough. 

An elderly gentleman, having heard the various opinions of the 
speakers with inexpressible delight, asked if he might be permitted to 
venture a few words. (Cries of ** Goon !”) 

It had struck him that great respectability would be shed upon the new 
temple of the unacted, if the management of the theatre were by act of 
Parliament vested in the great seal, assisted by a committee of the 
House of Lords. As by a late happy alteration, the labours of Chan- 
cery were considerably lightened, he had no doubt that the Lord Chan- 
cellor would be fully able to devote his time to the reading of new 
pieces, the casting of the parts, and on certain important occasions, 
' making out the bills forthe night. (Hear!) He thought the dignity of 
te drama would be considerably enhanced by the countenance of his 
ordship. 

ind ge rose, and amidst great applause, suggested that in the 
event of the Lord Chancellor being appointed to read and cast the 
pieces, it should be in the power of that high functionary to commit 
any actor or actress to the Fleet, for the refusal of any a 

The elderly gentleman said, of course the contemp act would 
arm the Chancellor with full powers. 

The next speaker was a person of a very serious aspect, who dropped 
2L2 
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his ‘words one by one, with an evident sense of their surpassing value. 
He said, he A+ have the stage an iastrument yO of 
virtue. (Hear, hear ! from Gag.) - The theatre would be a.great engine, 
if divested of everything that appealed to the vulgar. senses of mankind. 
When he contemplated the great increase of crime, :he felt convinced 
that the calamity was altogether consequent on the present sinful. con- 
dition of the stage; and he therefore trusted that in the brighter. day 
that would dawn from that night, the wants of the wicked and: uafortu- 
nate would be considered. He felt that the drama—trightly conducted 
—might be introduced into Newgate and the Magdalen with the hap- 
piest effect : it was not the rich, the luxurious, and the respectable who 
required the instruction of the stage, but the profligate, the debased, 
and the penitent. He had no particular motion to. make, but he 
thought it was incumbent upon him as a man and as a Phosphoric— 
for he certainly intended to subscribe his guinea—{Bravo ! from Potts) 
—to advocate the drama as a part of prison discipline—as the means of 
lightening the criminal calendar of the country. In their enlarged 
and benevolent views, he trusted the “Phosphorics” would not forget 
the forger, the housebreaker, and the footpad. 

The Pea-jacket jumped up and declared, that the suggestion of the 
speaker was very well as far as it went—it did not, however, go far 
enough. He would have a company of comedians sent to Macquarrie 
Harbour and other penal settlements, for the instruction of the convict 
by means of the drama; and had no doubt that’ many plays from the 
stores of the unacted, might be devoted to that most useful and most 
meritorious purpose. 

Here Gag begged to express a doubt, whether it would be constitu- 
tional to submit the felon to any punishment over and above that im- 
plied in his sentence. 

Mr. Parnassus Potts suggested that the subject—from its compre- 
hensiveness—had better be deferred for future debate. He thought 
that the first great object was to obtain the half-million of money from 
government. (Hear, hear! from the ** Phosphorics.”) That once accom- 

lished, the arrangement of minor points would be effected without the 
east difficulty. 

Mr. Beaumont Fletcher Pettichaps perfectly agreed with his poetic 
and etherialized friend. As for the proposal of making the Lord Chan- 
cellor manager—let it be understood, he had the deepest reverence for 
the dignity of that office—but thought the management might be vested 
in more practical hands. He, however, was entirely of the opinion of 
the last speaker; that the grand thing to be compassed was to get the 
half-million. In the sinewy language of the father of the unacted,— 
they must go with their pieces in their hands, and thunder at the doors 
of Parliament. (Cheers.) 

Many other speeches were heard, but we have no room for even a 
skeleton of their orations. Hence we shall do no more than, briefly 
enumerate the resolutions proposed, and passed with acclamation by 
the meeting. 

1. Resolved: That all present managers are fools and_ charlatans; 
the bitter and uncompromising enemies of the “‘ unacted ;” and the 


corrupt panders to public profligacy. 
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On this resolution being proposed, Gag begged to say a few words. 
Whilst he perfectly a paleo’ the he 8 and spirit. of frankness 
remarkable ft the resolution, he would have the finger of scorn par- 
ticularly pointed at one individual. . Hence, with the permission of the 
meeting, he would add the following words asan amendment; 

‘* That as even among the bad, there, is the worst, so among mana- 
gers is Bajazet’Gag the most finished mountebank of the set, He: is 
a nuisance that is increasing, still threatens to increase, and ought to 
be put'down.” 7 | 
- A gentleman; though fully concurring in the justice of the assertion, 
doubted if it was not libellous. . Was the society prepared to defend 
an action 2?” vgs) 
' "Mr. ‘Parnassus Potts replied, Certainly. They had two attorneys, and 
expected ‘@ barrister among the ‘* Phosphorics.” He was always for 
vigorous measures. : 

The Pea-jacket liked the amendment amazingly; only it did not go 
far enough. He liked plain words, and would call Gag “‘ thief and 
swindler at once.” ‘ 

Gag, who kept his countenance with finest gravity, had no objection 
to the adoption of the words; but he thought the term “ nuisance” 
was strong enough. (Hear, hear!) _Whereupon the resolution, as 
amended by Gag, was passed with much cheering). 


2. Resolved: That the unacted drama is alone calculated for the 
moral advancement of the age; all plays at present in possession of 
the stage being deficient in all the required principles of tragedy, co- 
medy, or farce. : 

3. Resolved: That it be expedient to obtain an Act of Parliament, 
making it felony for any acted dramatist of the present day to produce 
any stage piece whatever,—with a like punishment for the manager who 
produces the same, and for the actors and actresses employed in the 
same. : 

4. Resolved: That all acted dramatists shall (by the above statute) 
be compelled to give an account of all their property, real and personal, 
that the same may be confiscated for the benefit of the unacted. 

5. Resolved: That the government subscribe the sum of half a 
million for the erection of a Temple for the unacted, the said half-mil- 
lion to be invested in the funds in the joint names of Parnassus Potts 
and Beaumont Fletcher Pettichaps. 

6. Resolved: That these Resolutions be “printed in The New 


Monthly Magazine. 


The resolutions being passed with vociferous cheering, the meeting 
began to separate; Mr. Parnassus Potts having vainly intimated that 
the book was open to receive the names of new ‘* Phosphorics” at one 
guinea per annum. He, however, looked upon the unwritten page with 
unruffled complacency, assured that he was already the depositary of 
the government half-million. As Gag was quitting the room—Duck- 
weed had sneaked off and was waiting for his manager below—Potts 
rushed up to him, and said he was convinced that he had given much of 
his enlightened mind to the consideration of the stage. 
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*« My dear, sir,” said Potts, ‘‘ might we prevail upen you to deliver 
& lecture here on Monday? I have a subject which, from what I haye 
heard fall from you to-night, you would deal with con amore—it is a pet 
subject of mine, and in your hands would be admirable.” 

** What is it?” asked the unsuspected Gag. sie 

“The text is simply this,” replied Potts; “ simply this; ‘ Al? ma- 
nagers are blackguards /’ Will you take the theme? I am certain 
nobody could illustrate it more felicitously.” eee Xo 

Gag excused himself on the score of pressing business. . He hoped, 
however, the time would come when Mr. Potts would feel assured that 
he had done all in his individual power to establish the truth of the 
comprehensive theory. : 


‘‘ Well, you surprised me,” said Duckweed, when his manager joined 
him in the street. ‘‘ What could induce you to move that amendment 
-— in fact, to abuse yourself?” 

“« My dear fellow,” chuckled Gag, ‘that’s where I have ’em. If 
they dare to print it, I'll bombard every soul of ’em for libel.” 





THE RAFFLE. 


BY JOHN FROST, ESQ., M.Ac 


Ir was on the eve of thanksgiving-day in the year 182—, that two 
of the senior class in Harvard College were sitting quietly in their study, 
No 29 Holworthy Hall, awaiting the arrival of a friend from a neigh- 
bouring country town, who was to take them to his father’s hospitable 
mansion to spend the approaching holidays. The minds of the young’ 
men were full of pleasant anticipations. A heavy fall of snow on the 
previous day had given promise of many delightful sleigh-rides, and 
the neighbourhood of their friend’s residence was famous for dancing 
parties, huskings, quiltings, and other rustic junketings, at which the 
pleasure-loving students of old Harvard were always welcome guests. 

“If there is anything,” said Tom Norris, one of the young gentle- 
men,—* if there is anything in this world for which I have a decided 
propensity, it is for studying human nature, and there is no place like 
the country for doingit to the best advantage.” 

** Just so,” replied his chum, Alfred Murray, “no place like the 
country for reading character. But we must remember that while we 
are intent upon making our observations, the country people are no less 
intent upon making theirs ; and it behoves us to be especially careful 
what displays of character we ourselves make when we are on an excur- 
sion like that which is to occupy us for the ensuing month.” 

“«QOh !” rejoined Tom, “ you would spoil everything with your caution 
and reflection. You are always weighing circumstances, and looking for- 
ward to consequences. That is not the way tostudy human nature with ad- 
vantage. Your grave face and reserved air puts every one on his guard, 
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and you see the whole world in masquerade, Now, my way is to plu 

at once in medias res; to take an active part in everything that is 
going forward, to sympathise with every feeling of the moment, to make 
myself to all intents and purposes one of the people as long as I mix 
with them. As a necessary consequence, this frankness and unreserve 
draw out those with whom I associate during the vacation, and when I 
return tomy books I bring home abundant materials for the wey and 
reflection, which would have been entirely out of time, and out of place 
too, while I was on my excursion.” 

“ Very well,” said Alfred, “ every one to his fancy. We will each 
— according to his own fashion, and we shall see what will be the 
result.” 

The jingling of bells under the college windows now apprised them 
of the arelvat of their country friend Giles Markley, who speedily made 
his appearance in the room in full ae costume, being arrayed 
in a drab-coloured surtout, with broad ivory buttons, and a white hat 
with a hemispherical crown and rim turned up all round, 

“‘Come, boys,” he cried joyously, as he entered the room, “ are you 
all ready? There is not a minute tolose. ’Tis a glorious evening, the 
moon shines bright; the sleighing is capital. I never saw the runners 
slip along so smoothly, and m Saye will do us twelve miles an hour 
with the greatest ease imaginable.” 

‘¢ Ah! there you are, Giles,” cried Tom, ‘ wide awake, as usual. We 
have been expecting you just three seconds and a half. You are always 
uptotime. How are all athome ¢” 

“ All alive and hearty.” 

‘¢ The young ladies in particular?” said Alfred. 

‘In excellent spirits. There will be lively dancing to-morrow 
evening, I guess.” 

**Sol reckon,” said Tom. ‘I bespoke the hand of the fair Roxa- 
lana for the first dance just a year ago. I hope she has not forgotten 
4 . 
“ Trust her memory for that,” replied Giles; ‘* it is just about the 
last thing she would be likely to forget. But come, let us be off; we 
can do our talking upon the road.” 

‘Here, Ben Skinner,” shouted Tom; “ bestir yourself, my good 
fellow ; fetch away my boots, and stow away the trunks in Mr. Mark- 
ley’s sleigh.” 

One of the study doors now opened, and a “ coloured ‘gentleman” 
whose business it was to wait upon the students, made his appearance, 
and having speedily completed their arrangements for starting, the 
young men jumped into the ample sleigh, enveloped themselves in buf- 
falo robes, and were soon jingling away across Cambridge Common, 
with the rapidity of an arrow just launched from the. bow. 

On the West Cambridge road, a few miles from the colleges, there 
is, or at least there used to be in our time, a right hospitable tavern, kept 
by one Deacon Meechum, famous for the mulled wine which it supplied 
to the genteel sleigh-riding parties from Boston, and not less celebrated 
for the flip with which its sober Jandlord was accustomed to tickle the 
palates of his less dainty customers from the country. Indeed, if re- 
port said true, the grave Deacon could upon any given evening furnish 
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forth,a first rate supper for a select party of college students, and main- 
tain a discreet silence when questioned.by the, college authorities’ re- 
specting the whereabouts of the said, tsiupon the said évening, 
and the night thereunto succeeding. | All this, by thewway, ‘is’ mere 
hearsay, and we vouch not for its truth. The tavern, however; was a 
very good one, and to its bar-room..we now propose ‘to transfér, for a 
short space, the scene of our story. lol brea “going #398 * 

It was a spacious room, furnished after the usual fashion of ‘country 
bar-rooms in New England, with plain furniture, among thé midst con- 
spicuous articles of which was a huge high-backed: bench ‘called a 
settle, which flanked oneside of the ample fire-place; whete @ roaring 
wood fire blazed and sparkled its cheering welcome to all: comers. On 
one side of the room was a large square box placed’ against) the wall, 
and serving the various purposes of a chest for overcoats, ' boots, and 
horse-blankets ; a seat for the public in general, and) a bed at night 
for the ostler. 7 

One portion of the appointments of this room would have puzzled a 
southerner to determine its use. It consisted of an array of pokers of 
various lengths and sizes, all thrust into the bed of live coals on the 
hearth, and heated red-hot. These were in readiness for instant use 
whenever a sleigh-load of customers should suddenly make their ap- 
pearance at the door, and demand a supply of the favourite beverage 
denominated flip, which, if the impression left upon our memory from 
having been once poisoned with it be correct, consisted of a compound 
of spirit, small beer, and sugar, mixed in a large mug, into which, 
when the landlord with all due ceremony and mystery had measured 
and stirred the ingredients, he incontinently thrust the hot poker, 
thereby causing a foaming, hissing, and sputtering, very delectable to 
the sturdy farmer$ from the hill country, but the sure harbinger of 
headache and nausea to the luckless student who might have the hardi- 
hood to imbibe such a villanous potation. 

, The persons who occupied the bar-room on the evening to which 
we have referred, were—the landlord, who was busy behind the bar 
arranging his decanters, tumblers, and mugs—a country neighbour, 
one Jotham Jarvis—who was chaffering with the landlord about the 
purchase of a horse—and a certain Mr. Gad Slocum, .a regular bar- 
room lounger, who having stretched out his lazy length upon the settle, 
was basking in the cheering warmth diffused by the blazing wood- 
fire, meditating on the means by which he should win a half, wel- 
come at some neighbour’s luxurious thanksgiving dinner on the 
morrow. 

While all the parties were thus engaged, there entered a sturdy- 
looking farmer, a middle-aged, weather-beaten man, bearing »in 
pin BAPE a goose, which he forthwith deposited upon the nearest 
table, 

“ Deacon,” said he, approaching the landlord with a grim smile, and 
speaking in a long, slender whine, ‘* Deacon, I do wish you would’buy 
this ere goose. It is the last of half-a-dozen which I brought down to 
sell this arternoon. I have traded away all the rest on um, and I want 
to be jogging home. What will you give for it, now? You shall have 
it for ’most any price, ‘cause I’m ina hurry to get home.” 








» ff Why;: Mr. Muzzle,” replied the landlord ; “I don’t want that are 
goose.» I've gota sight of poultry in the house, and I expect there is 
a thaw coming on.  It’ain’t worth nothing to me.” ab eg 

“*-What will you take for it, Muzzle?” inquired the bargain-loving 

off Whatwill you give, Mr. Jarvis?” said Muzzle. 

“* Set a price,” said Jotham. 

{Make an offer,” ‘said Muzzle, 

‘¢ What do. you think it’s worth ?” said Jotham. 

“Set.a vally on it for yourself,” said Muzzle. 

“]’m afraid you'll take me up,” said Jotham. 

. “Oh; you're‘both so ’tarnal sharp,” interposed Gad Slocum, in a 
drawling tone, ‘ that. you'll never trade, no how you can fix it. You'd 
better put it up for raffle, Mr. Muzzle.” 

* Well,” replied Muzzle, ‘*I don’t care if Ido. Suppose now that 
we make five shares at a quarter of a dollar a-piece.” 

‘« But. the goose isn’t worth half the money, Mr. Muzzle,” said 
Jotham. WN ie Yee 

‘+I think it’s as well worth it, as one dollar’s worth another,” said 
Muzzle. 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the sound of bells at the 
door; and a moment after, the students and their friend Markley en- 
tered the bar-room. | 

««Come, Deacon,” said Norris, the moment they came in, “give me 
a mug of your flip, Make it in your very best style.” : 

‘‘T think it had better be mulled wine, Norris,” said Alfred. 

‘‘ No, no,” replied Tom, “‘ we are on a country frolic now, and let us 
have country fare.” 

‘« That’s right,” said Markley, “‘ I second the motion; and see that 
you make it sweet and strong, witha plenty of all the ingredients, and a 
terrible hot poker.” 

The beverage was soon ready; and while the young gentlemen were 
blowing off the foam, and burning their lips in attempting to taste it, 
the original occupants of the bar-room resumed the subject of the 
rafile. 

Norris observing what was going forward, suggested to his compa- 
nions to join in the sport. 

Alfred: received the proposition with high disdain, and when Markley 
supported Norris’s proposition, declared his determination to have 
nothing todo with it. 

Norris, however, resolved to bring him into the measure; and by 
representing to him the necessity of their having some sort of amuse- 
ment during the half hour while the horses were eating their oats ; 
the propriety of their availing themselves of so capital an opportunity 
to study human nature, and the fun they would have in presenting the 
goose, which he had no doubt of winning, to the fair Roxalana, on 
their arrival at their friend’s country-house, he at last succeeded in 
inducing him to take a chance with the rest. The whole thing was 
then easily ‘ 

Jotham, by dint of hard chaffering, had succeeded in-beating down 
Muzzle’s price for chances from twenty-five to twenty cents; and each 
of the company took one. But here a new difficulty arose. The land- 
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lord, worthy Deacon Meechum, had conscientious scruples about per- 
mitting such doings in his house. flare a ts Fal 

“* Raffling, Mr. Muzzle,” said that excellent functionary, raising his 
voice, with a shrill nasal twang, “‘raffling in my house; well, I never ! 
why, it’s downright gambling! What would the minister say,“or-one 
of e select men of the town, if either of them should happen! to come 
in while you are having such goings on 2” ! | nos 

“‘ Why, they would say,” replied Tom, “that it was @ very innocent 
amusement.” we” ott 

“* Ay,” chimed in Markley, “‘ and excellent sport too.” . 

*‘ Sartainly,” said Jotham; ‘‘and moreover it’ gives Mrs Muzzle an 
excellent market, and cash down for his goose.” ble s 

“* Besides,” added Slocum, “the winner of course will treat; and 
there will be another mug or two of flip wanted.” | 

This last argument seemed to pose the worthy Deacon not a little ; 
and Jotham, who knew precisely the sort of casuistry to apply to such 
a case of conscience, at last persuaded the Deacon, to whom the public 
scandal of the proceeding was its most offensive feature, to allow them 
the use of asmall room, a sort of private sanctum of his own, behind 
the bar-room, where they could conduct the interesting and important 
business of the raffle without fear of interruption from the stern puri- 
tanism of the village police. 

To this room accordingly the whole party adjourned. It had»no 
furniture but an empty barrel which had been used for holding corn. 
This was placed in the middle of the apartment, and covered with a 
board; and upon it the goose was solemnly laid out while the tickets 
were prepared. 

The group, while the business of drawing was proceeding, would have 
furnished an excellent subject for the humorous pencil of a Cruikshank. 
The keen, money-loving look of Jotham, as he shook the hat and 
guessed at the chances; the stolid sordidness of old Muzzle, gloating 
with satisfaction upon the actual possession of the five pistareens, which 
he still held in his closed hand, while he affected to be a dis:nterested 
spectator of the game; young Markley’s frolic eagerness, as he ac- 
a held on to the goose’s leg, in anticipation of his own or his 
friend’s good luck ; Norris's gay laugh, as he witnessed the solemnity 
with which his graver companion, Alfred, held up his blank, just 
drawn ; and the easy, nonchalant air with which Slocum, with hands 
thrust in the pockets of his Boston wrapper, regarded the livelier 
actors in the farce—all made up a scene where a painter might 
have studied human nature after the fashion of Tom Norris himself. 

Each shake of the hat, and each thrusting in of a hand was followed 
by the pee of a blank, and the explosion of a roar of laughter 
from all but the saturnine Muzzle; until it came at last to the turn of 
Slocum, who, apparently to the disappointment of every one, including 
himself, fairly won the goose. Good fortune to him was a rarity, that 
he hardly knew how to give it a welcome. He, however, very delibe- 
rately took up the goose, and followed the rest of the company into the 
bar-room ; and while the students and Markley were drinking a second 
mug of flip, he began to bargain with the landlord for the sale of his prize. 

* What will you give for it, Deacon ?”’ 

“Half a dollar,” replied Meechum. 
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‘‘ Pay uarters, Deacon, and you shall have it.” 9/7" 

** Very well,” replied the landlord; ‘and taking the goose, he hung 
it up behind the bar. Slocum held out his hand to receive the money 3 
but the landlord; instead: of giving him: the cash, oye remarked, 
that he would pass it to his credit on account of the old score. ©. 

At this moment Muzzle, who was leaving the room, turned round, 
and bowing with great formality towards the bar, said in a very empha- 
tic tone, “6 Good bye?” At fi. by , ‘ 

‘Ah! are you going, Mr. Muzzle?” said the landlord. “ Well, if 
you must, good evening to you.” sek ; 

“Oh,” said Muzzle, ‘it was not you I: was pesca Ar bye to, it 
was the old gander, He’has been in my family now twenty years 
come next April, and J] could not have the heart to leave him without 
saying good bye.” And the facetious Mr. Muzzle thereupon inconti- 
nently took his departure, leaving all tke company but the landlord in 
a perfect roar of laughter at this winding up of the frolic. 

If the space allotted to me would permit, I would follow our young 
friends to the residence of Markley, and describe the thanksgiving revels, 
the sleigh-rides, the junketings, and other merry doings, which lasted 
through the long vacations ; and this should constitute the middle of 
this veracious history, which, according to the requisition of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, was originally designed to have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. But I am constrained to dispense with the second portion, 
and come at once to the conclusion. 

The incident which took place at the inn was often referred to by 
Norris and Murray during the remainder of their residence at Cam- 
bridge, and always with directly opposite opinions: Norris maintained 
that the whole affair was an excellent joke, and well worth the time and 
money it cost; and Murray insisting that it was a mighty foolish piece 
of business, altogether unworthy the dignity and importance which 
should always attach to students in a venerable seat of learning; and 
he used to descant very gravely on the folly of uncertain speculations, 
which he said he had learned to eschew from that time forth; and he 
felicitated himself not a little on having learned the folly of such spe- 
culations at the cost of only twenty cents. 

To all this Norris denied, that he had acquired a taste for specula- 
tion by his enjoyment of that very scene; and that his recollection of 
the interest he had taken in each shake of the hat, would undoubtedly 
lead him at some future time to ny something of the sort on a 
scale. In short, he was determined that it should not be the last goose 
for which he would raffle. Many a remark made in jest becomes a 
prophecy in earnest. j 

Both the young men studied law, inherited fortunes, married, and set 
tled down quietly for life, in a certain great city of the south. Murray's 
maxim was ‘‘ safe bind, safe find,” and Norris’s was “‘ nothing venture, 
nothing have.” For many years they both went on prosperously 
enough; but at last it was their destiny to witness the gradual deve- 
lopment of one of those periodical epidemics which regularly visit our 
happy and enlightened country, when all classes of people become in- 
fected with an inordinate desire to become suddenly rich. One day 
during the — of the disease, our friends dined together at the 
country-seat of Murray. 
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While they were quietly sipping their wine after dinner, the conver- 
sation, as it sometimes ha on such occasions in our country, took 
a turn towards business and money matters.! 9)?! 411) 941 

‘“‘ That was a speculation of Jones’s Jast week,” said Norris. ‘I 
understand he cleared sixty thousand dollars on the Pearl-street pro- 

in about ten days’ time.” 
- “Solam told,” replied Murray ; “‘ but I dare say he will lose it all 
before the year is out. ‘ Light come, light go,’ you know.” . 

‘*Not he. He is a shrewd fellow, that Jones. He has itivested it all 
in first-rate stocks, No mistake about him.” wyere 

** Pray, now, what do you call first-rate stocks?” ~~ abode 

‘‘ Why, I believe he bought Vicksburg, if I recollect rightly. That 
is first chop, you know.” ip ac vapabahgaie. 

“ Vicksburg isa great way off,” drily remarked Murray. | “T would 
rather lay out my money in lang or houses here in town, if it were pos- 
sible to buy at a decent price. But the prices of all kinds of ‘property 
seem to me to be most inordinately high in proportion to any reason- 
= calculation upon its productiveness. At present I neither buy nor 
se ve ; 

‘That is just your way now. For my part I am content to follow 
the fashions. I have sold all my city property except my house, and I 
mean to go in for some of the Brooklya lots. Great chance for specu- 
lation there, Murray.” 

**Go in! why, Norris, you astonish me. You speak of going into 
a speculation that may ruin you, with as much nonchalance as if you 
were talking of going into Delmonico’s to take an ice-cream. Is it 
possible that you too are seized with this rage for speculation ?”’ 

“‘ There you go again, Murray! What an old square-toes you are. 
I have considered the matter well, I know that the property I am 
about to purchase will advance in price, so that I shall be able to rea- 
lize a hundred thousand dollars on the operation.” @ 

“ Sup it should fail—uppose the whole of this great bubble 
of aeuigiion with which the country is now dazzled, should suddenly 
burst, where will you be then ?” 

‘¢ It will not burst before I sell out, and realize my profits.” ~ 

“That isa problem. We shall see what the solution*will prove. I 
would not risk twenty cents on such a venture,” 

“‘ That is just the price of our old raffle tickets,” replied Norris, 
laughing gaily. 

*¢ Just so, and you are raffling for a goose.” 

‘€ Which I will win.” 

‘* Peradventure you may lose.” 

And so the friends parted. In three days Norris made his grand 
purchase; in three weeks the terrible commercial reverses of 1837 
commenced; the bubble did indeed. burst, and at the end of that 
short period of time, poor Norris, in common with a few thousands of 
his. fellow citizens, found that he had engaged in one ‘raffle too 
many. 









































[Extracted from “ The Gift,” an American Annual of considerable merit 
and in which The Raffle is illustrated by a picture quite Wilkie-like in comic 
and natural expression.] | 
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“‘ Sue was found,” continued my fellow-student, as we merged from 
the gateway of the hospital, ‘‘ she was found sitting on a doorstep in a 
‘narrow alley, somewhere about the Seven Dials. It was considerably 
past miduight, and. the sound of her moaning attracted the notice of the 
watchman, who had just returned to his beat, having been drawn awa 
‘for some time by an alarm of*fire in'a neighbouring lane. When ade 
dressed, she continued her groans, in the intervals uttering some words 
unintelligible to the man, who, in the belief that she was drunk, had 
her conveyed to one of the police offices on a hurley. Her condition 
being at once evident there, she was forthwith conducted. to. the hos- 
pital, and the matron sent to me to Jet me know it was my turn to have 
the case. 

On entering the ward J perceived she was asleep, and turning on the 
gas, I stood looking at her for several minutes, fixed to the spot. She 
was a most beautiful woman. Not even the wan and anxious look, nor 
the other peculiarities to be expected from her. situation, could for one 
moment conceal even a trait of her extraordinary loveliness. And it 
was a style of beauty, too, I had not seen for many years. hd 

She lay in a tranquil slumber, with her face turned toward me, and 
one arm laid over the bed-clothes. The clean cap which the nurse had 
hastily placed on her head, was. too large and had come off ; it now hung 
aa her neck by the strings, partly confining her beautifal black hair, 
which however bursting forth above and below, wantoned in rich 
curled and wavy masses all over the —— Her eyes were closed, the 
large black pupils appearing in a soft shade through the thin, : delicate 
lids, beneath which their glances of passion or feeling were now sleeping, 
while the long dark lashes mingled together like fringes of silken 
filaments. Her skin was soft and velvet-like, beautifully pale, a shade 
of brownish red on each round cheek, altering in richness of tint with 
every breath she drew. Her lips were of the finest cherry red, and were 
slightly parted, disclosing an even row of teeth. Methought while I 
looked, a faint smile played over them,—yes, it was so. Alas, poor 
girl, her mind had travelled many a league, and was far away in her 
own sunny land ! 

My eyes.now wandered to the arm that lay on the counterpane. It 
was beautifully shaped; the hand was so particularly ; it was small 
and plump, with long tapering fingers, and a tiny dimple over the 
knuckle at the root of each. The appearance of the and elbow 
at once made it plain to me that they had never been employed at any 
menial labour. Anon as I looked, a twitch over her face as if 
from internal pain ; it was off, and the same P acid expression returned ; 
it had disturbed her, however, and slowly and indolently she opened her 


eyes, and gazed around her. There was in them at fitst an expression 
of surprise, then wonder and fear, lig pres round the. 
ward, they at length rested upon me, as I s 
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iron bedstead, and hanging on with my arms to the cord over it.* By 
and bye, recollection seemed to dawn slowly and gradually upon her; a 
feeling of where she was, and why she was there, seemed to come full 
upon her: she turned to the wall, covered her face with her hand, and 
groaned aloud in very bitterness. Oh the deep, low, prolonged “ a-ah” 
that seemed as if drawn piecemeal from the inmost recesses of a crushed 
pan # : 

I was with her at intervals throughout the day arid the following 
night, and next morning placed a beautiful infant in her bosom. ~ 

‘The short time she was in the hospital, she had won her way into the 
hearts of the matron and nurse. At first they thought ‘her stubborn, 
from her not answering their questions, but when they found ‘that she 
understood no English, the sympathies of their womanly hearts were 
excited in a tenfold degree, in favour of this poor lone daughter of the 
south, alone and unprotected in a land of strangers, and that too at a 
period of her being when friends and protection were most in need ; 
and again and again to their oft-repeated little kindnesses would the 
dulcet ‘‘ gracias,—muchas gracias” of the beautiful Spanish woman 
float around in the full golden tones of her own magnificent lan- 
guage. 

ae convinced of her country from the first, and began-hammerin 
up as much Spanish as three months in a counting-house at Séville h 
given me, with a view to find out something of her history. All my 
attempts, however, were fruitless. I seemed by my inquiries but to 
augment the mental agony she was evidently suffering, while the sweet- 
ness of temper with which she bore it so excited my compassion, that 
at length I ceased to importune her. The day I was called.to her I 
managed to ask her if she was not from Spain ? 

** Es verdad, sefior.” 

‘ And what made you leave your home, my good girl ?” 

She buried her face in the clothes, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break ; alas, poor thing, it was already broken ! 

When her child was laid beside her, she became more calm, and 
smiled upon the little creature with a look of such forlorn affection, 
that I saw the tears rising in the eyes of the worthy Mrs. Bland, and 
when she lavished upon it words of endearment in her own tongue, and 
pressed it fondly to her, upon my life I thought I had caught the infec- 
tion. 

During the two days she had been with us, she had taken no food, 
refusing everything the kind-hearted nurse offered her, save some wine 
and water, with which she moistened her lips occasionally. I was a 
little troubled at this. I asked her why she did not eat,—she made no 
reply, but covered her face and cried. I pressed some food upon her, 
announcing to her the simple fact, that if she did not eat she would die. 

* Bueno, senor,—nada deseo sino morir,—I only want to die.” | 

* Why, my ha thing, may I ask ?” 

“OQ gran Dios!—Francisco ha me abandonado—Francisco has 
abandoned me!” 


* In most hospitals there is a strong cord that hangs from a hook in the ceiling over 
each bed; it has a cross stick at the end aa eeees wena ient, «if 
weak, is enabled more readily to change his position in bed, or even materially to alle- 
viate the feeling of pain. 
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_- And who is Francisco?” but my question was lost in the } 
of grief to which she gave way. gan. owe het 
I waited fora while, and then told her that if. she did not»take food, 
she could have no nourishment for her little daughter. 
_As soon as I could make her understand me, she appeared strack 
with some thought, and quietly took the food I offered her. bar 
She was now getting’ on tolerably well, and I was flattering Se v4 
upon working out a speedy elucidation of the mysteries with I 
had been ring my brains, when the second night after, I was called 
to the hospital, and found my interesting patient about to go from me 
for ever. Symptoms'had occurred which I need not explain, and on 
my arrival I found she was sinking rapidly, Dr. A - had been 
sent for, and was already there, doing all that mortal man could for her, 
but without avail. I told him her brief story. He was much moved. 
I bent over her, she was murmuring something. I listened,—she 
was praying. | oe 
“QO Maria Santissima !—mia hija—O Dios mio!—no la abandones 
jamas—Heavenly Father, be thou a father to my poor infant !” , 
A few minutes passed,—what was that? I shuddered asI heard it— 
it was that fearful sound that tells us hope is gone. 
She spoke again; ‘‘ Adios feliz Espana!” I listened attentively; 
‘¢ Adios Francisco—mi a—ma—do—Ad—i— !” ) 
Oh woman, woman, is his name the last sound on your living lips! 
—his, who has been your utter ruin in this world, and who, we pray 
Heaven, may not be your eternal condemnation in the next?- Such is 
woman's love! 








II. 
THE TREASURE. 


My fellow-student and I were both dressers in the same ward at 
Guy’s ; we also lodged together. One evening I said to him, 

‘«‘ Well, I think that old fellow who lies in No 7 (alluding to the 
number of his bed) is one of the most singular characters that ever 
came under my hands: what a wiry fellow he must have been once on * 
a day; a regular Jack Sheppard ; suzall, slight and sinewy, and as active 
as acat. What. curious square red night-cowl is that he sports! A 
rum sort of fellow, certainly. He has taken a great fancy to me; he 
says Lam not go proud as the other students, and seems inclined to be 
communicative. It seems he had been in both the services, and you 
can’t mention a place or thing but he is sure to have something to say 
about it. I was much amused by an account he gave me the ot day 
of touching for water at some wild place on the coast of Africa, 
finding his way into a lodge of black freemasons, not one of whoat 
had ever seen a white face before, except in a vision of Old Nick or 
Mumbo Jumbo.” 

‘‘ Why bless you, man, that is but a joke to what I have hea#l! He 
makes a regular confidant of me. ” was only —— varies or 
done dressing his limb,yhe began a long rigmaro as we . 
no lecture from Addison, I pulled out my note-book, and filled up the 
space witha reportof the story.” a itt 

“* Let’s have it.” 


. 
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nol A yew hota extait.odd wt seaseb sc 
od beory feroxse bp jhpow de seals 

_t was the.time of the first. pti es 
you may belene sein I stig the triangle i Of the mers negi>, 
ment.'. My a decent: 
married man ;...very. aiderent 3 in that. saltoles fan his: 
turned out to be, Well, one autumn evening we. : weepabarst 
on Hounslow-heath, along with a Scotch. regiment, Lord # Ken- 
cibles, I think; { remember it well, though everything, thereabout .is 
changed now. Very different times. were,.those from: the~present. 

way robberies were as common about. the heath as blackberries, 

a tie tas too occasionally, lent an ovariety to. the 
course of events. Now, while we lay on. the it came. into the 
bandmaster’s head that I would make an excellent drum-boy, and.con- 
sequently I, with two other small chaps like myself, were put oon on 
care of a drummer, and sent out of hearing of the pun to 
noble science of which I believe he was an eminent m Nothing 
pleased me better than this; we used to go. on ree ounny days, 
pasting away like blazes, and march up and down the country foraging 
upon the natives in the way of everything eatable, and entertaining 
them with a flourishing tattoo by way of reckoning, — 

One day we rambled far across the heath till we, came to a place 
where there were a number of scattered clumps of trees; but they 
were’all removed and the ground inclosed thirty years ago. . However, 
at the time I speak of, there they were, and a most lonely place it 
was: not a human face had we seen in an hour’s wandering, and 
the song of the lark, or the cawing of the rooks, was the only sound 
that interrupted the sweet music we were every now and then knock- 
ing out of t “ drum, Oh! so well as I mind every mark of that spot, 
and the long dreamy warm day, and the bramble berries, and the birds 
(one of ‘us a long pistol, te we had plenty of cartridges, which 
we had picked up o 40 dropped by the men during inspection), and 
* the lonely road that wound a at a little distance, without a living 
creature upon its surface: but everything is altered now. »: Well, we 
had roved about among these clumps of trees for a long while,’ and at 
last we —_ where three or four Ps pe oT stood, es 
in a straight line, and as we n to feel a ungry, it was thought 
that some beech-mast me oe tne table. 

We stood at the foot of one of the trees—it was even and unbroken 
for a good way up, and then suddenly forked away into two sets of 
branches. Well, I made no more ado, but upiinto the tree I:scrambled, 
while the others stood looking at me, till as I was clambering- into the 
fork of the branches, the mark I presented was too strong a tempta- 
tion for the self-denial of the drummer—~a wild scoundrel—he was 
afterwdtds flogged and sent to Jamaica for stealing a cat-o’-nine-tails to 
gel pu gy alam ae al so he lets fly se Aare 

me just right here. Now, though there was not much danger of 
broken bones in the blow, yet the pain and the loud laugh the 


vagabonds set up, enraged me so much, that I immediately 
ee er ie camels vite whack to cond beaaedanott diem. 
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Standing then right i the d of , was caught 
bpaiholigw ia'tha-sieod just pores es ranches parted 
at my feet. It had been the weather; 6: 
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stin tO a most intense de; 
a bok over he beneath it found a gitering heap that a my 
mp with astonishment, delight, and a feeling of Vea. 
2 There io along purse of a brown-netted stuff, alee by two mas- 
sive rings, of what I now know’ to’ have been tortoiseshell. One end 
of it was actaally crammed with yellow guineas, shining brig 
through the distended network, the other contained a few pieces 0 
silver, “Beside it lay a lady’s bag-purse of green velvet, with little 
green tassels at the corners, and a heavy gold clasp. It also was well 
Besides these lay a dark morocco spectacle-case, and beneath it 
I found two gold watches. One was a gentleman’s, massive and plain, 
with a heavy chain, the links thick, clear, and’ unornamented, with a 
seal and key attached, large, and very richly chased. The other was a 
lady’s, a small and very beautiful French one, profusely set with glit- 
tering stones, 

A pair of gold shoebuckles next caught my eye, then a a“ of shirt- 
sleeve buttons——an old-fashioned thing to see nowadays ; then a broad 
cameo brooch, two gorgeous bracelets, and a most magnificent pair of 
pearl earrings, the checks broken and bloody, as if they had been torn 
violently from the ears they had ornamented. A silver-thimble and a 
small plain gold snuff-box I passed over hurriedly, while my attention 
was riveted by the dazzling brilliancy of a diamond-ring. m what 
I have since seen, I know that ring must have been ‘of immense value; 
why, the stone actually lit up the bottom of the hole where it was laid, 
J have never in all my adventures since, seen anything offering My i 
distant approach to it. Beside it lay a plain wedding-rin 
being smaller, Lsli upon my finger, and there it remain 

Well, for hours I continued there; sitting in the tree, abiorbed i in 
the contemplation of my new-found treasure, handling the costly or- 
naments, and turning them over and over in @ ream of wonder 
and delight, till at length the darkening twilight warned me it was 
time to return to the camp. 

The moment the thought struck me, a feeling of apprehension took 
complete possession.of ‘my mind. What was I to‘do?* How find my 
way home? I-had never been’so far away before—my companions had 
gone long before sunset, and no living thing had’ since’ come near me : 
it was now getting rapidly dark, and-my ideas of north, south, ‘east, 
and west were utterly con founded, ' My feats deépened into’ absolute 
terror. . What if the owners,of' this ‘Gedians should i cone 





about in the night and find me ! But this was not all; stories, 
which I had heard from the boys in the Scoteh regiment, a 
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my mind all about fairies, witches, and Ghost-gommtes treasures, till I 


was actually shuddering with horror. Hiastily snatching some green 
leaves, I crammed them into the hole over the glittering store, and slid- 
ing down the tree, took to my heels and ran asif for dear life. 

I continued running over the heath for more than an hour, till seeing 
a light, and hearing a dog bark far away to one side, I made in that 
direction, and leaping ditches and fences, came pretty near to the house 
where the light shone I was afraid, however, to venture near; so I 
laid me down beside a haycock to sleep; I was so haunted, however, 
by my fearful thoughts, that not one wink could I get. Now I thought 
of my treasure, filling my brain with wild conjectures as to how it came 
there, and thinking over the Scotch boys’ stories of lures laid to ensnare 
souls into the power of evil spirits, and such like; then I trembled at 
the thought of my father’s rage at me for being away all night, and 
anon the vision of my fond mother rose before my mind, and I could 
see her agony, when, after waiting hour after hour for her only child, 
her dear spoilt boy, she heard the night-guard turn out, and there was 
no son to come jumping to her through the canvas door of the tent. I 
parry her running about from place to place, through the camp, but 

could bear it no longer, and I cried bitterly and long. 

At length the morning broke, and I was overjoyed to recognise the 
farm-house. I knew it by three tall poplars before the door. I had 
been there often. I went to it, they were stirring, and knew me im- 
mediately. I warmed myself, for I was stiff and cold; they then gave 
me breakfast, and away I scampered home. 

On my arrival, my mother covered me with endearments, and my 
father taking a leather-strap from among his accoutrements, proceeded 
to divest me of my jacket. I resisted stoutly, with the help of my 
= mother, when in the struggle, whatshould catch my father’s eye 

ut the rich and massive ring upon my finger. This obtained me a 
hearing, which I was not slow to take advantage of, while my father 
listened to my story with astonishment and delight, and the result was, 
that as soon as he could get away, he took his bayonet, and out we 
sallied to make sure of the treasure. 

We wandered about all day, but notwithstanding my father’s coaxing 
and threats, questions and suggestions, I could not for the life of me 
find out the way to that particular part of the heath, so that at night we 
returned as we went, my father insinuating doubts of the truth of my 
story, and hinting that an application of the strap would probably ma- 
terially change the nature of the incidents. Next day, however, we 
were more successful. We found our way to a spot where I was at 
once enabled to recognise the various clumps of trees dispersed about, 
and the road winding its lonely length across the heath : this day, how- 
ever, it was not so absolutely deserted as it had been on my former 
visit; a gang of gipsies were plodding their way slowly upon it, and 
while we stood, a horseman came in sight and galloped ache along. 

The unfeigned delight visible in my countenance, at once convince 
my father that there was truth in my account, and he desired me im- 
mediately to point out the particular tree. Now this was just the thing 
I was endeavouring to remember. 

“* Come along, father,” said I, “‘ I think I have it—these are beech- 
trees, arn’t they ?” 

** Yes, boy—double quick !” 




















But as we went on we found the trees round about to be all beeches 
; our mortification may be guessed—my father swore. 

“ There is a forked tree,” said he. 

“* Yes, but that is a triple-forked one.” 

“Well, then, there is another.” 

“ Yes, but you see there is an old, thick, knarled one beside it; now 
the trees round the right one were all tall and straight, and smooth in 
the bark ; and if that old one had been there, Joey Duckleg would have 
hid behind it when I threw the stones down. 

We walked on ‘again with heavy hearts, till once more my father 
stopped me. 

Yes, father, but there were no brambles round the foot of it, I re- 
member that perfectly, nothing but bare sod.” 

Again we moved about among the trees, I crying with vexation and 
disappointment, and my father muttering to himself, when I thought I 
had caught it. Istopped, looked round. Here were a numberof tall, 
straight beeches, without even an old thick one among them, or bram- 
bles about their stems, and, bless me! one with a double fork—is it 
possible! No, there is a difference, and yet how like! I looked 
around once more. 

*< Tt is very like the place!” I was afraid to say it was it. 

“It is—it is—it must be!” cried my father, a wild hope illuminat- 
ing his eyes. “‘ Up, boy—mount, ee TT fc go!” 

Up I did go—my father watched me; at length I turned and looked 
down—blank enough. 

“Is it there ?” cried my father. 

‘No, there is no hole here, father,” said I, “the bark is quite 
sound.” 

** Come down,” and he shof a volley of oaths at me. ** Come down,” 
he shrieked—*‘ down I say.”’ 

I was in mortal fear. 

‘¢ Yes, father, if you won’t larrup me.” 

He turned about, and walked swiftly and in silence towards the camp, 
I following at a few yards’ distance, very miserable.- 

Next day we remained in the camp, but that night my father dreamt 
he was to be hanged on a beech-tree, so that the wy after we went 
forth again with renewed hope. I am sure that day I climbed fifty 
forked trees, and others of all sorts, but with the same success. Day 
after day we tried it, but with every trial our hope diminished. 

Well, about ten days after my adventure, two fellows, the worst 
characters in the regiment—fellows whose backs the doctor used to 
show as remarkable proofs of his healing powers—suddenly bought 
themselves out. Fellows they were who had never been worth a far- 
thing, yet there were their discharges purchased by themselves! How- 
ever, they were both hanged within three months for an extensive rob- 
bery of cattle in North Wales, and my father was firmly persuaded, 
not only that they had taken away his treasure, but also that they had 

ut it where it was. 

Shortly after this, our regiment was sent to America, where my 
father was taken prisoner, and sure enough was hung by the Yankees 
on a beech-tree, so that his dream proved to be prophetic after all. 
2m 2 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS TIMES. 


TneEre are few subjects that possess features of greater. interest 
for a philosophic mind, than the changes which from’ time to'time; and 
at various es present themselves in society. In every century’the 
social fabric appears with a peculiar aspect, and in different situations ; 
it may be found existing under circumstances, characteristic. of each 
separate locality. Latterly the spread of civilization, and. the great 
facility of mutual intercourse by means of rapid land and water con- 
veyance, have destroyed to a great extent the most prominent features 
of distinction in the latter; and these same powerful agents are in ope- 
ration to produce a uniform appearance throughout the civilized world, 
but it is doubtful that the resemblance will ever be more than 
general. There must exist peculiarities in the place and in the people 
which it is not likely canever beremoved by any ineans with which we are 
acquainted. These may undergo modifications, but is scarcely probable 
that they will at any time take one particular type. It is the extraor- 
dinary contrast presented by these changes that excite our astonishment. 
A state of things exists in one century, which would not be tolerated in 
another, and characters of an infamous greatness develope themselves 
unchecked at one time, which at a more enlightened period would be 
allowed to find a place in the public eye only when connected with a 
scaffold or a madhouse. It is the duty of the historian to. note particu- 
larly, and describe with sufficient elaborateness whatever distinguishes 
the age he is writing about, from the age he is writing for; in short, to 
convey as particular an account of the changes that occur in society as 
of historical actions and events, and that book will always be re- 
garded as the most important, as well as the most interesting, which 
affords to the reader the most complete record of such changes, 

The peculiar prominence with which this feature is brought forward 
in ** Frederick the Great and his Times,” would alone render it the most 
entertaining historical work ever published; but with the skill and 
scholarship of Thomas Campbell to add to such a recommendation, we 
must be sure of possessing a book such as very rarely issues from the 
press. The period treated of by the historian is little more than a, hun- 
dred years back, and the country to which the events and characters 
described by him belong, is inhabited by a race that possess a claim of 
kindred with ourselves. But the characteristics of the German people 
at this period are as completely removed from those of this country in 
our own time, as if they were of an age and nation that belonged to 
the world before the flood. The neglect of public opinion, the total 
indifference to the decencies of society, the open buffoonery, gross im- 
morality, inconsistency, and injustice displayed by the rulers of some of 
the most important states in Parone: and the blind toleration of every 
class of the governed, so ably delineated in the first of these admir- 
able volumes, must appear to the well-informed Englishman, enjoying 
the blessings of the free institutions of his country, a state of things 
so entirely opposed to his experience, as not to be very readily credited. 
Yet there cannot be a doubt that the animated pictures of the courts 
of Russia, Poland, and Prussia, the author of “* Frederick the Great 



























and his Times” has presented to the world, are drawn from sources on 
which the firmest)reliance may be placed. | 

Mr. Campbell commences his historical labours very appropriately, 
by a singularly graphic and comprehensive view of the state of society 
in Germany at the commencement of the eighteenth century., He 
says, 


It was an epoch of transition from ‘the barbarism and brutality of the 
middle ages to a refinement of manners, if not of sentiments, which radiating 
from France as its centre, began to penetrate to the remotest parts of Europe. 
This refinement, too often coupled, it is true, with sensuality and con- 
temptible-effeminacy, had scarcely'yet spread to all ‘the states composing the 
Germanic. empire, including the dominion of the house of Brandenburg, to 
which these volumes specifically relate. There was still to be found more or 
less of that coarseness, selfishness and bigotry which so eminently characterise 
the boasted ages of chivalry: there still reigned “the right divine to govern 
wrong ;” there still prevailed such disdain for that knowledge which not only is 
power, but which softens the mind and tames down the savage passions, that 
we shall find, even in the middle of the last century, field-marshals, princes of 
the empire, who could not read a letter or write their own names. 


But their existed an ignorance far more lamentable than this, that de- 
veloped itself in acts the most brutal, vulgar, and irreligious that can 
be conceived ; and like the instances to which allusion has just been 
made, it existed under circumstances where an entirely opposite order 
of things should be looked for. Here is a portrait of the Czar Peter, 
commonly called Peter the Great ;— 


Not a day passed in which he was not completely intoxicated. His cruel 
treatment of his attendants, and especially of his confessor, who was at the same 
time his foo/, had no bounds. The Czar would kiss his hands respectfully on going 
‘away from mass, and the next moment give him fillips on the nose, beat him, 
and use him like the meanest slave. The unfortunate Princess Galitzin, who 
on account of her participation in a conspiracy had been subjected to the knout, 
so that she had lost her reason, was in this state obliged to contribute to his 
amusement at table. Whatever he left upon his plate he was accustomed to 
fling at her head, and she was often obliged to rise and come to him to receive 
fillips on the nose. Riding with the King (Frederick William of Prussia) 
through Berlin, he saw the gallows in the new market-place, and inquired what 
sort of machine that was. When the King had explained its use to him, he was 
SO curious to see an execution, that he earnestly begged to be gratified with the 
amusement immediately. The King assured him there was;at that moment no 
candidate for the gallows. 

“ What need to be particular,” replied the Czar; “here are people enough, 
—take the first that comes.” 

The King replied that none but criminals could be hanged ; on which the 
Czar insisted that the experiment should be made on one of his own retinue, 
and the King had great difficulty to dissuade him from the design. 

It seems almost incredible that such savage barbarism could have 
been found anywhere; but we have other traits.of this great man 
equally brutal, that we cannot refrain from placing before our 
readers :— 

As soon as the Czar had landed, he held out his hand to the King, saying, 
“ Brother Frederick, I am very glad to see you.” 

He then went up to the Queen, and would have kissed her, but she would 


not let him. The first thing the Czarina did, was to kiss the Queen’s hand, 
which she did several times. She then presented to her the Duke and Duchess 
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of Mecklenburg, who had accom them, and four hundred /adies as they 
were called, of their retinue. were mnroiy Saree servant wenches, 
who performed the duties of ladies in waiting, bedchamber women, cooks, 
and washerwomen. Almost all these creatures had each an pvp | 
dressed in their arms ; and when asked if they were their own, ieep ep 
making obeisances in the Russian fashion, “The Czar did me the honour to 
help me to this child.” , shy 

We turn with disgust from this picture of the Russian Court, to 
another equally graphic of the Court of Poland. Augustus XI., one 
of the last and worst monarchs of this unfortunate kingdom, paid a 
visit of state to Frederick William, at Potsdam. He was notorious for 
his profligacy, by which his constitution had suffered greatly. 


His court formed a regular seraglio. When he died, it was calculated that 
he had had three hundred and fifty-four children by his different mistresses. 


At this visit the royal profligate was surrounded with characters as 
infamous as himself. 


The Countesses Orzelska and Bilinska, natural daughters of the. King of 
Poland were there, as was also Madame Potge, a woman notorious for. her 
licentiousness. The first was her father’s mistress—a thing that makes one 
shudder, Without being a regular beauty, her was perfect, and there 
was something fascinating about her. She cared little for_her superannuated 
lover, but was very fond of her brother, Count Rutowski, the son of a 
Turkish woman, who had been femme de chambre to the Countess of 
Konigsmark, mother of Count [Marshal] Saxe. 


_ And these are the manners and morals of a Christian court scarcely 
a hundred years ago. We know nothing of savage life in its worst 
form that can exceed this in its total abandonment of every tie the 
least enlightened of barbarous communities respect. But what sort of 
pe was the companion of these choice specimens of royalty in the 

t century? If we may be allowed to judge of men by their asso- 
ciates, we shall not be long in coming to an opinion as to his character; 
nor are we likely, by judging from such data, to do him injustice. In 
the disgusting features Peter and Augustus so prominently displayed, 
Frederick William was much less intolerable ; But he was a tyrant, a 
bigot, a drunkard, and a combination of other characters, as far _re- 
moved from our respect. It is not to be denied that he had some good 
qualities, and that he sometimes exhibited no ordinary talent; but the 
oe portion of his life appears to have been passed in a reckless 

espotism that outraged every feeling of decency and common sense. 
We will first introduce him in his character as a father. 


“ The pains of purgatory,” says his daughter, “ could not equal what we en- 
dured. We were obliged to be in his room by nine in the morning : we dined 
in it and durst not leave it on any account whatever. Nothing was to be heard 
the whole day but rgelires qgmtost my brother and myself, The King never 
called me anything buti/a ji me amg (the English 5 ter and my bro- 
ther le coguin de Prite that scoundrel Fritz). He forced us to eat and drink 
things we disliked, or which disagreed with us ; so that sometimes we could not 
help bringing up again in his presence all that we had in our stomachs.” 


A little further on we hear from the same authority— 


He asked’ my sister what sort of a house she should keep when she was 
married. My sister was, on such a footing; with him that she could tell him 
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all she thought, and even home truths, without his being offended. She there- 
fore replied, with her usual frankness, i sal 

“That she would keep a table, delicately supplied—a vena hing Mag 
she, “than yours ; andif I have children, I will not ill-use them like you, 
force them to eat what goes against them !” ik 

aunt you mean by that?” rejoined the King. “What is the matter 
wi e 
_ “ Why, one cannot get enough to eat at it,” said she; “and the little there 
is Consists of coarse vegetables which we cannot bear!” 

_ The, King had begun to be at her first answer; the latter threw him 
into a furious passion, but its violence fell won my brother and me. He first 
threw a plate“at the head of my brother, who avoided the blow ; then flung 
another at me which I dodged in like manner. We rose from table, and as we were 
obliged to tary him, he aimed a violent blow at me with his crutch, which I 
luckily avoided, or it must have knocked medown. He pursued me for some 
time in his chair, but those who drew it, gave me time to escape to the Queen’s 
apartment, whick was at a considerable distance. 

This scene is succeeded in brutality by others, in which his. Majesty 
of Prussia treated his royal offspring in a manner of which there are 
no similar instances, even among the lowest and vilest of the human 
race. 

All day there was nothing but quarrels and dissensions, The King almost 
starved my brother and me. He performed the office of carver, anaes 
everybody excepting us two: and when there happened to be something 
in a dish, he would spit upon it to prevent us from eating it ! 

The Prince Royal led so wretched a life from the tyranny of his 
father, that the degrading insults he was daily receiving at his hands at 
last became so intolerable, he made an] attempt to leave the 
country. But he was surrounded by spies, and the King being made 
aware of his proceedings, took such measures, that he was stopped in 
the act of escaping. 


“ As soon as he saw the Prince,” states the author of this work, “he col- 
lared him, tore up his hair by the roots, and struck him in the face with the 
knob of his stick till the blood streamed from his nose.” 


Even with this barbarity the despot was not satisfied, for he shortly 
afterwards attempted to run him through the body: and after his in- 
famous design was prevented by one of his officers, kept his son closely 
confined in a fortress. The youth thus infamously ‘treated, was a 
Prince who had already evinced signs of a superior mind and of a 
noble nature; and the chief cause of his parent’s undisguised hatred 
was, his preference of the sciences to the coarse pleasures to which the 
King was so devoted. He would rather enjoy the gratifications of philo- 
sophy and music, than join the orgies in which his father delighted, 
under the name of his smoking-club, where all who shared in them were 
expected to soak their senses in wine, beer, and tobacco, and submit to 
every degradation their brutal monarch could devise. Belonging to 
this club were several men of talent, but they were employed by their 
fone only as buffoons to contribute to his pleasure, and all sorts of 

Ithy tricks and cruel expedients were played upon them to make them 
afford sufficient entertainment to him. 

The Prince who thus dared to exhibit tastes becoming his station, 
and was thus inhumanly persecuted in consequence, in a few years 
afterwards filled the world with his fame, as the bravest and most ac- 
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complished monarch that ever sat upon a throne. He was Frederick 
the Great. It is matter of astonishment that under such exceedingly 
unfavourable circumstances for the development of moral excellence, 
Frederick did not become as vile and despotic. as his predecessor; but 
the manner in which his character developed itself, despite of, such in- 
fluences, proves how noble he was both in heart and mind. The writer 
having thus introduced his hero, proceeds like an able historian to nar- 
rate his career, and this he does not only by laying before the reader 
every action of his life, but by representing his associates, his tastes, 
his habits, his mode of thinking, and his amusements, so that the por- 
trait stands confessed faithful to every feature, moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual: placed as it ought to be in a picture of the: times equally 
entertaining, graphic, and elaborate. 

As a comparison to his father’s treatment of him, we quote from our 
author an account of Frederick's behaviour to his mother after he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 


The Queen mother on becoming a widow, retired to Mon-Bijou, a small 
building, situated in the midst of a moderate garden, in the city of Berlin, on 
the banks of the Spree, opposite to a dyke planted with willows, and a meadow 
almost always onatdead This court at Mon-Bijou was remarkable on 
various accounts, Frederick came thither every Wednesday to pay his duty 
to his mother, unless when he was holding reviews, or imthe field with his 
army. Never did any sovereign pay greater attention and respect. His hat 
was always in his hand before + entered the Queen dowager’s apartments. If 
he went in while she was at play, he would stand behind her chair, and not sit 
down then or at other times till she desired him. One day he entered when 
least expected : the gentlemen were in the first room playing at pharao; and 
in their first surprise, strove to hide their cards. Frederick perceiving their 
embarrassment, told them they ought to know that, at her Majesty the Queen 


mother’s, there never was a King, and whatever she thought proper to permit, 
was beyond censure. 


This delicacy does him the more honour, as it is well known the object 
of it had been anything but a good mothertohim. The historian goes on 
to describe a trait in his character which displayed itself on this occasion 
that exhibited his amiable and noble nature in a peculiarly interesting 
light. So admirable a son could not but make an excellent monarch. 
In the latter character we cannot refrain from giving the following in- 
stance of his devotion for his people, among the many to be found in 
these volumes. 


An extraordinary dearth prevailed throughout the whole kingdom, for the 
long and intensely severe winter had caused apprehensions of the failure of the 
growing crops. The cries of the famishing poor soon reached the ears of the 

oung monarch. On the second day of his reign, he ordered the granaries to 
be opened, and the corn to be mir § at low prices. Where the stock was not 
sufficient, considerable sums were sent abroad to purchase, grain for the like 
purpose. The game killed in the royal forests was also ordered to be disposed of 
at a low rate. Several taxes that bore hard on the productions of the neces- 
saries of life, were for a time abolished. Lastly, various sums saved by economy 
in the different departments of administration, were distributed in specie among 
the necessitous. 


Conduct such as this afforded a promise to the people, over whom 
he had been called to reign, which his‘subsequent life fully realized. 
His exertions for the improvement of their condition were untiring. In © 
every department of government he instituted reforms of great utility, 
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encouraged manufactures and commerce, and used all his influence t 
foster merit under whatever circumstances it might be met with. H 
vatronage of learned and scientific men, and his known attachment to 

literature and the arts, made the Court of Prussia the most enlightened 
in Europe. Perhaps the most interesting chapters in this excellent 
work, are those which describe the intimacy of the King with Voltaire, 
and the quarrels of the French philosopher with d’Argens, Maupertius, 
and some other of his cotemporaries at the Court of Berlin, and ulti- 
mately with his patron; but the volumes so abound with interesting 
details, that it is scarcely fair to give a decided preference to any one 
pa portion.’ The career of Frederick as ‘a conqueror, will not 

without its charms to the general reader, but to us it is the least at- 
tractive feature in his life, from being disfigured with the unjustifiable 
partition of Poland. 

The original letters of this monarch interspersed through the volumes 
greatly increases the value of the work. Ei a 

In conclusion, we cannot but sincerely thank Mr. Campbell for the 
sterling character of the materials he has added to the history of Europe 
and European society; hoping from the knowledge we now possess of 
his ability, to afford the-most gratifying entertainment an historian ever 
produced, he may long continue his valuable labours in this important 
department of literature. 








THE LOVER’S BLIGHTED HOPES. 
SONNET. 


As ivy clings the falling oak around, 
And blooms when it is sunken to decay, 
The blast that felled the parent to the ground, 
Sweeps not its everlasting youth away ; 
But still its leaves refresh with balmy green 
The eyes which on its beauty would repose, 
Till through its dense-leaved bonghs the oak is seen, 
Which its own mournful tale doth sad disclose. 
So clings my love around the blighted tree 
Of hope that nourished it upon its stem ; 
And he who envies my felicity, 
Ah! let him look more closely for that gem, 
My hopes are blasted—he may plainly see, 
And all my bliss, alas! is fled with them ! 
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A STRANGE PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
WELFORD, ESQ., 


LATE OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


{ A story, merely horrible, or even awful, which contains no sentiment bloyetiog to 
the human heart and its hopes, is a mere appeal to the least judicious; least healthy, 
and least masculine of our passions—fear. . . . . Stories that give mental to no 
purpose, or to Very little purpose, compared ‘with the un t ideas they excite 
of human nature, are as gross mistakes in their way,” &c. &c.— 
Hunr’s Inpicartoar. 

Cuap. III, 


Tuanks to a hot supper at Crockford’s, and the fatigues of a long 
sitting at play which followed it, the Marquis of ———(for he can scarcely 
now be called Welford), slept a good apoplectic and dreamless 
sleep, till a late hour on the following morning : but it was not without 
a lingering hesitation as to his personal identity, that h ra te the 
full consciousness that he was—somebody. Long and painfully did he 
go over in his memory the events of the preceding day, as they flashed 
on his recollection,—events which had more the air of a feverish night- 
mare, than of a real reality ; and it was not till he had strength- 
ened his convictions by an appeal to the Psyche, that he felt peney 
satisfied that he was indeed a Marquis, and not that abominable Wel- 
ford, with whose plebeian existence he so strangely confounded his 
own. 7 
In the course of this retrospect, while dwelling on the personage from 
whom he had escaped, he could not avoid being struck with the very 
different light in which he now beheld Welford’s character and con- 
duct, from that in which memory had depicted it. Looking down from 
the aristocratic heights of the peerage and its concomitants, he could 
scarcely understand the want of spirit, which induced that gentleman 
to seek, with such pertinacity, societies in which he was evidently 
unwelcome; and patiently to submit, in the search, to indignities 
which, if offered by his equals, he would have resented as the vilest of 
insults. On the same principle, he viewed with great contempt Welford’s 
love of those fopperies of fashion, to which fortune had disentitled him 
and the fainéantise which estranged him from a steady pursuit of a pro- 
fession, that opened widely before him a commodious door to honours 
and to wealth. Thenoble Marquis could afford to laugh at the mushroom 
assumption of the plebeian young man, his ridiculously vain aspira- 
tions, and idle discontent with a destiny which seemed all too bright for 
a filius nullius—a bastard to true gentility. To get rid of so disgust- 
ing an image, and to seek the ‘‘ ounce of civet” necessary “‘ to cleanse 
his fouled imagination,” his lordship rose abruptly, in the hope of ex- 
changing a state of painful thought, for one, as he anticipated, of highly 
pleasurable action. , 

Notwithstanding the metempsychosis he had undergone, there still 
remained in the intellectual complex of the lord, a sufficient reste of 
the qualities of a Welford, to give the zest of novelty to an indulgence 
in the creature-comforts when offered in their highest state of social 














development. He accordingly betook himself, on rising, with much 
vulgar intensity of purpose, to the discussion of his morning’s meal, 
before he thought it necessary to attack a considerable pile of letters 
which awaited his perusal. 

Pardon, reader, this reiterated notice of the common-place fact of good 
eating: for that fact was by no means unimportant to the result,—at 
least as far as regarded the Marquis himself,—however indifferent it ma 
seem tous. Had he unadvisedly reversed ‘the order of his going,’ 
and read his letters before he discussed his meal, it would have fared 
with him no better than with Cardinal, Wolsey, when his tyrant master 
spoiled his appetite, by the like ill-timed application of written docu- 
ments. ’Tis an unquestioned fact in physiology, that a —_—. ‘is 
the only paper, unconnected with pecuniary considerations, which ma- 
nifestly improves the jentacular appetite; for which reason Abernethy 
would doubtless have administered breakfast before the hour for visit- 
ing the office or counting-house, and not have prescribed it by way of 
a postliminious preface to that ceremony. 

The breakfast, however, concluded, the Marquis (having nothing 
better to do) commenced the perusal of his multitudinous correspond- 
ence. In his previous avatar on this world’s stage, in the character of 
Welford, a numerous correspondence had been to him an unknown 
evil. But though his letters had hitherto been “‘ few and far between,” 
they had usually nothing else of the angelic in their visitations. A 
dunning persecution from some tradesman or his attorney, or a joba- 
tion from his father, (who having little else to give, was bountiful in ad= 
monition,) made up the ordinary contribution of the postman’s bag to 
his sum of literary information. A correspondence therefore (1 or 
small) was not among his pleasures of memory; and the fact of Wel- 
ford's experiences in this matter did not operate on the Marquis to 
mitigate that steady dislike, which all men of indolent habits and a 
fastidious taste entertain to being bored, no matter by what. 

It was indeed, with a marked reluctance and with frequent .interrup- 
tions, that his lordship gave himself up to the operation. The first 
half-dozen letters which ‘‘came to hand,” were the. usual tiresome, 
troublesome business applications of various kinds, from different mem- 


bers of the pocket borough, which returned him to parliament as the | 





representative of - his noble father the Duke. 

The perusal of these ukases were but bad préparatives for whatever 
annoyance the other letters might contain; and the Marquis was about 
to commit them unopened to a certain drawer in his secrétaire, already 
overladen with the like, when his eye glanced on a perfumed and femi- 
ninely ornamented envelope, which had evidently not depended on the 
agency of her Majesty’s postmaster general, for its appearance in such 
bad company. The sight of the handwriting called up an instant 
blush on the Marquis’s cheek, albeit that to Welford, the characters 
carried with them no associations of that aurora-coloured cast. By 
the strange and mysterious agency, of which we have spoken, however, 
Welford became, during the perusal, fully ‘‘ up to” all the antecedents 
which gave the communication its moral value in the breast of the Mar- 
uis. The communication itself was “in the following words and 
gures :” 
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“—— Street, June —, 18—. 
‘* My dear, dear Alfred, 
“If you hens the least remaining regard for your once-loved Caro- 
line, you will not refuse to call on me at four this day, no matter at 
what sacrifice. I have a communication to make of the last import- 
ance to me; (and what perhaps will move you more) to yourself also. 
Lam on the rack till lsee you. O Alfred, Alfred ! that it should come 
to this! that a motive should be wanted to bring you to your Caroline, 
that sheshould have toentreat an interviewas a favour—as asacrifice, You 
need not fear meeting him, for he is away, I know not where; and it is 
this that makes my seeing you so urgently necessary : I may as well tell 
ou at once, that the secret drawer has been discovered, and your 
etters taken away. His absence at this moment therefore is inexpli- 
cable ; for he alone can have played me this trick. What, then, can he 
intend? Remember, dearest A, that he is not only an injured husband, 
but an attorney. You will then hasten to 
** Your own, your eS d 


It would grieve us to put upon paper the exact ejaculation, more 
energetic than refined, with which the Marquis flung down this letter : 
but more we cannot trust ourselves to hint, than that it was a decided 
violation of one of the ten commandments. ‘ 

The shock communicated by this specimen of the liter@ inhuma- 
niores dissipated at once all the Marquis’s ennui and listlessness ; and 
instead of consigning the residue of his correspondence unread to his 
secrétaire, he sought in their contents (whatever might be their respec- 
tive demerits), convenient source of that destruction, of which he stood 
in particular need. The first letter which met his eye, borea well-known 
ducal coronet on the seal; and the armorial emblem at any time was 
good for a paternal lecture of no perfunctory character, At the mo- 
ment, the fact was a sufficing cause for giving ita preference, which the 
dutiful son would not, on more ordinary occasions, have bestowed on it. 
Like Zanga in the play, “‘he liked this rocking of the elements,” as 
especially suiting the gloomy nature of his soul, under the heavy inflic- 
tion of the fair Caroline's demand upon him. He tore open there- 
fore the envelope, and read as follows : 


¢ = Hall, June —, 18—. 


“It is with surprise, and something like indignation, I learn that 
you have not for many days made your appearance at Lord B.’s, and 
that no steps have been taken to forward the legal arrangements for 

our marriage. This is like you-—like your insouciance, your contempt 
or the decencies of life, and your preference for low gallantries. I 
would have you recollect, however, that whatever may be your feelings 
or want of them for Lady Leonora, I at least am not to be trifled with; I 
am ready to fulfill my part of the agreement, and pay your debts ; and 
Mae are bound in honour to complete yours, without subterfuge or 
ay. : 
“« Remember, too, that all my estates are not entailed, and that it is 
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in my power to make you that most ridiculous of all human beings—a 
pauper Peer. : 
“‘T am almost ashamed to subscribe myself, 
‘* Your father, 


This paternal epistle was succeeded by another, written in a female 
hand ; and the sex at the moment being at.a considerable discount, gave 
it the same sinister preference as the last : as if determined to know at 
once the worst that letters, male or female, could inflict, the Marquis 
read half aloud— 


“Dear A, 

“You must decide, without further delay, as to your places in my 
box, The little Duke wants two of them, and [ must keep one for my 
husband. The price is two hundred pounds. Yes or no? 

‘s Yours, 
‘‘ ALICIA ——TON.” 


In this brief and cynical epistle, following as it did the others, there 
was, it must be confessed, something approaching to the bathos; it 
was a dead take-in,—a piece of woman-of-fashion supercherie—no 
more: but small as was its import, it served to swell the amount of 
the moment’s annoyance, and to work upon the irritated feelings of the 
Welford-Marquisate complex. Everything, however, was soon merged 
in the first letter, as requiring the most immediate action; and the re- 
maining correspondence was ordered to lie upon the table. 

The antecedents which had given birth to ‘‘ the Caroline’s” unwelcome 
tight over the Marquis’s time and attention, were of some three or four 
years standing; and the passion in which it had originated, had long sub- 
sided into loathing for a vulgar and exacting woman. It was at that 
period that the Marquis was initiated into the mysteries of gaming by 
a knot of Right Honourable swindlers, the then top-sawyers of fashion- 
able circles; and he had paid his footing, in the shape of a very 
heavy contribution of black mail, levelled under the notion of a run of 
ill-luck. The clandestine engagements thus necessitated had intro- 
duced him—misfortunes never coming single—to the attorney; and 
the attorney had introduced him to his wife. Caroline, excepting that 
she had almond-cut eyes, and was another man’s property, had no at- 
tractions calculated to seize on the imagination of a fastidious man of 
fashion: mais ce que femme veut, there is no use im resisting; and 
this being the first live Marquis that had ever fallen into the lady’s 
trap, she willed accordingly. An affair of such a description very natu- 
rally ended in a cut direct; so that the “ fair, the inexpressive she,” 
at she moment of her renewed attack, had been as completely forgotten, 
as if her divins appas had never existed, 

The Marquis then, per se, had no cause for pleasure in the epistolary 
redintegratio amoris ; and the Welford half of his animation, retaining, 
as we have said, its old original affection, was as little likely to afford 
an interior spur “to prick him to the deed.” The case is so far out of the 
common experience of life, that language is wanting to explain the Psy 
chological agency, the reader therefore must make the best of it wit 
out our assistance. All we can say is, that the infliction was odious in the 
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double ratio of the Marquis’s satiety, and of Welford’s indifference to 
the fair delaissée. , 

The natural result of this combination of causes, was a brown study, 
and that of no ordinary duration. Fora long time, all within was a 
chaos of conflicting and imperfect thoughts, 


Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum ; 


Recollections jostled against forecastings, past feelings were cut short 
by present vy okren sony while the imagination took a decidedly unfair 

vantage of the logical faculty, which reduced all the conclusions to 
a perfect non sequitur. The first rational propositions which ¢lothed 
themselves in words ran somewhat to this tune :— 

* So, this comes of letter-writing. A man may commit what follies 
he pleases, if he will but abstain from committing them to—paper. Love 
letters, like promissory notes, give such an infernal ‘form and pres- 
sure’ to things. There they remain, hanging like the sword of Da- 
mocles, over one’s head. But the cursed fools of women will never be- 
lieve that you are in earnest, till they get you in black and white. By 
Jove, the pleasure of penning sentiment is half the battle with them. 
Then, the nonsense one’s obliged to indite, and the vulgar trash this 
confounded attorney’s rib—lI never read the quarter of it. What is 
to be done? Go I must, I suppose; and then there’s another day with- 
out seeing Leonora or the lawyers. It’s deuced unlucky, this business 
expldding just now on the eve of the marriage; it’s enough to blow me up 
with my mother-in-law, and upset the whole negotiations. The duke’s 
purse-strings will be drawn tighter than ever! Then, again, how am I 
to get into the city? and money I must have this very day, for more 
than the opera-box. I wonder whether he'll fight,—that’s old Six-and- 
eightpence ; what an absurdity! No, no. I shall be dragged through 
the courts and the clubs, for the amusement of the town. If it had 
been a woman of birth and fashion, @ la bonne heure; but a Bloomsbury 
intrigue is such a cursed ridicule, I can never stand it. Caroline, too, 
has, I suppose, sent for me to carry her off. I'll see her...; and on second 
thoughts, I won't give her this opportunity for getting up a scena. No, 
I'll go at once to Leonora’s, and hasten the lawyers to have the writings 
signed before this thing gets wind. Yet if I don’t see Car., by Heavens 
we shall have her here at my father’s, in a hackney-coach, bandboxes 
and all; that must be prevented at all events. So first to —— street, 
it will be time enough for Leonora afterwards.” 


Cuar. IV. 


** Ne veuillez pas savoir plus qu’il est nécessaire, de peur que yous n’en deveniez 
stupide.”—St. Jerome (Traduction Francaise.) 


Tats resolution being taken, the Marquis with characteristic impa- 
tience determined on its immediate execution. The bell was accordingly 
rung, and the cab having been ordered full two hours earlier than the 
time of appointment, he betook himself more leisurely to the reperusal 
of his letters. But, now by a strange and inexplicable process, the 
facts no longer assumed the aspect of realities; but seemed to Welford 
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like a scene performed on the stage by a nally indifferent to 
him. He eatated coolly into the arth watheghe and perceived 
the probable consequences with which it was pregnant. He was almost 
inclined to pity the unfortunate Marquis, so long the object of his 
dislike and envy; when again the conviction returned that he himself 
had become the Marquis, and had inherited all the results of that per- 
son’s former miscarriages, a cold perspiration bedewed his countenance, 
wee Sazs made sundry very sensible remarks on the vanity of human 
wishes. 

Soon, however, another “‘ change came o’er the spirit of his dream:” 
action had again resumed the place of thought, and Welford disap- 

ed from the seat of consciousness, to make way for the Marquis. 

e had taken up his banker’s book to compare it with a long memo- 
randum of pecuniary obligations of various kinds, and was soon 
post ay immersed in certain rather unprofitable calculations, resulting 
under every hypothesis, in a pretty heavy balance on the wfong side of 
the sheet, which required instant measures for adjusting. Two o'clock 
had struck some time, and the cab had been twice announced, before the 
Marquis raised his head from his papers and prepared to leave home, 
which he at length did, without any satisfactory conclusion of his arith- 
metical question. His equanimity therefore was by no means improved 
by the business ; and he dashed, rather than drove eastward, in a mood 
neither enviable as respected himself, nor promising as concerned the ex- 
pectations of the lady he sought. > 

By force of habit, he stopped his cab at some distance from the seat 
of his appointment, and proceeded to it on foot. The house to which 
he hastened was one of those Bedford-row-looking mansions, which had 
seen better days ; and its smoky exterior harmonised admirably with the 
rather dark-coloured transactions, sometimes performed within its walls : 
it looked (to avail ourselves of the old epigram) like the lawyer himself 
turned inside out. Au reste—London houses have a great family like- 
ness, and do not lend themselves to description, quite as well as the 
mountain fortresses of the robber knights on the Rhine, so interesting 
and so available to the dealers in fiction. 

Having knocked and rang, as desired, the inner door leading from 
‘*the office” to the domestic penetralia was cautiously opened by a female 
domestic not pore remarkable of that second virtue which moralists 
describe as next to godliness, and which sets the beholder at ease on the 
subject of Peter Simple’s far-famed maritime question, It was not, 
however, a decided case of kitchen-wenchery; for there was as much 
faded finery in the woman’s unwashed neglect, and as much pert fami- 
liarity in the air with which she composed her whole person into one 
long expression of the interjection ‘‘ hush!” as served to denote her 
an hybrid, between the servant of all-work, and that servant of no- 
work, the lady’s-maid. Oh ye lords of the lords of the creation, be- 
ware of complicity; it is the grave of exclusiveness; for vice, like 
misery, makes ‘a man acquainted with strange companions.” The com- 
panionship in this instance offended alike the senses and the imagina- 
tion of the nobleman. Regardless, therefore, of the puff of hot, damp, 
musty, half parchment and half dusthole air, which forms the atmosphere 
of all the older houses of London, and especially of old office 
houses, he pushed on one side the finger-raised abigail copy of the 
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dess of silence (if that negative quality ever possessed. ‘a pla 
art omen and cuit the dine , he mo inted, three 

steps at a time, the narrow staircase, and’ bolted unannounced into the 







drawing-room. 

In narrow streets situated in the heart of the m 
drawing-rooms “ of themselves, themselves are” not vi 
this particular case, an exuberance of thick curtains, as 
canvas blinds, and closely woven muslin draperies, produced that sort | 
‘¢ darkness visible,” which is thought becoming in the modest self-esti- 
mation of coquettes, when they have passed their premiére jeunesse. 
Some seconds therefore elapsed before the Marquis noted the absence 
of the person he sought, and peceived in her stead, looming large 
through the mist of distance and a smoky chimney, the mortal exuvie, 
the outward and carnal person of Welford, standing with his back to 
the fire, with his hat on one side of his head, and the skirts of his frock 
coat drawn @arefully aside out of the reach of accident. 

To encounter the ghost of one's self téte-d-téte in this materialist 
nineteenth century, and in a London matter-of-fact drawing-room,— 
the dustman ringing his noisy bell in the street, and cries of ‘‘ new 
mackerel” giving a horrible reality to the accidents of time and place— 
is no agreeable visitation. Let it not then be a reproach against the 
courage of the man, that héeturned suddenly on his heel and darted 
from the room, with even greater rapidity than he had entered it. 

One moment indeed he remained,—we must do him that justice,— 
vibrating between a strong desire to become better acquainted with 
himself, and a feeling of self-respect, (we must not call it fear) inspired 
by the person of the mysterious visitation; but men of the most un- 
doubted daring have fled from themselves, e’er now, even at the expense 
of suicide, under circumstances less formidable. No wonder there- 
fore that nature prevailed. Yielding to its impulse, with averted gaze 
still fixed on the horrific spectrum, and regardless of what was before 
him, the devoted Marquis rushed out of the room, and found himself 
closely embraced in the arms of—the attorney. 


» wo 





Cuap. V. 


“ Tester I'll have in pouch, when thou shalt lack.” 
Suaksrere. 


To be in the hands of an attorney is no pleasant predicament, as all 
who have tried the experiment will readily allow. h live bait in the 
hands of a brother of the angle, or any live animal in those of an 
experimental physiologist, is but a poor type of it. What then must it 
be to stumble into the arms of such a monster, under circumstances so 
peculiarly delicate. Had Mr. Swanquill (for that was the fellow’s odious 
name) ‘*shewed fight,” the Marquis was too much of a man of the 


world to have been taken unawares. Like the gallint or gallant 
Altamont 


** Equal to both, and armed for either field” 


he would, without effort, have found “love and war.take turn like 
day and light,” and his self-possession would have mounted with the 
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occasion, To ademand “ for satisfaction” he would have bya 
polite reference to a friend, and have bowed himself out of the: false: 
position with admirable roid. inane 
_ Had the attorney ed to. more plebeian voies de fait, the stair- 
case stood ready with its facilis descensus.to receive him ; and the Mars 
oe graduated in the five courts. It should seem, however, that 

e gentleman by act of Parliament, having made up his mind to other 
courses, or, perhaps, not having made it up to any, did not serve the 
defendant with either detainer; for the Marquis on recovering from a 
state of utter confusion and. inapprehensiveness, found himself (he knew 
not how or why) once more in his cab. 

Giving the unfortunate horse a cut of the whip, that made ‘him rear 
till he nearly fell over, and then pulling him up so short, as to throw 
him on his haunches, the excited young man galloped through several 
streets without knowing exactly where he was going; but when the cool 
air had restored a calmer flow of the feelings, he turned towards the 
city, in search of an immediate supply of money, for which he knew 
not how soon he might have an indispensable occasion. 

The city! ! ! What a mystery is there contained in that one word ! 
Talk of transubstantiation indeed, of the adsolu, or of the infinitesimals 
of homeopathy, what are they to the incomprehensibility of the really 
infinite resources which are displayed in that portion of the metropolis. 
Does a minor stand in need of a few hundreds, he hastens off to the city 
with his post obit; does the purchaser of an estate want a few thou- 
sands to complete the purchase-money, he trots away to the city with 
his mortgage ; has the Chancellor of the Exchequer a sudden call for 
a few niillions, to batter down the walls of Mehemet Ali, or to blow the 
master of the Celestial Empire up to his relation the moon, he sends his 
bills into the city for bank-notes, and (if they correspond with the 
counterfoil) will not send in vain; does a worn-out sprig of nobility 
want a hundred, or a hundred and fifty thousand pounds in ex- 
change fora share of his coronet, the city has a choice of heiresses 
always ready on hand at his service. Thus there is a daily, nay, an 
hourly flux of money setting steadily westward, which knows appa- 
rently no ebb ;—yet the fountain is never exhausted, 


“ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis ovum.” 


We have often and often pondered on these things, and never yet 
could form the slightest idea where the money comes from. The 
Thames is not the Pactolus; its colliers which ply to Newcastle, do not 
find there a second Peru, nor is Rothschild himself a lineal descendant of 
Midas. Before the return to cash payments, there was something for 
the imagination to rest upon; but Sir Robert Peel put an end to that 
culation. There are secrets in all trades, and this we su 
is of them: Davus non Cidipus sumus. Like Billy Black, therefore, 
we must “‘ give it up,” and rest contented to go to our graves with the 
riddle unsolved. 

Between Oxford-street and the Bank there is ample room for many 
adventures; and that there is occasion for much thought, has been 
experienced by many a poor fellow who has ridden in @ cart alo 
that fatal line Tyburnwards. An author of any ingenuity, then, 
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the lib of the British Museum at his back, might spin a goodl 
setamtbe least out of it. But we havea conbdieaett! abd we shail 
aire grace to our readers of the itinerary; pulling the Marquis up, 
safe and sound, horse, cab, tiger and all, untouched, ite that 
gaping solution of continuity, where once stood the Royal Exchange. 
Arrived at that point, he gave up the reins to his man in miniature, 
and elbowing his course through an opposing stream of humanity in a 
hurry, he found his way, heaven-directed, up and down sundry lanes, 
courts, and alleys, to what seemed the door of an ordinary houge, but 
was, in fact, the common entrance to a nest of offices, united a 
labyrinth of passages, which, if they did not exactly lead to nothing, 
were as effectively puzzling as if they did. 
F In one spot, the Fiche of day found its way inwards, just enough not to 
prevent the passenger from running his nose against the first open door : 
in another, the glimmer of a gas jet showed how much art may sometimes 
be superior to nature. Here, astranger was left tostumble up a concealed 
step, at the risk of breaking his nose; there, he might miss his way 
down two, and only just escape dislocating his ancle. Having tra- 
versed this labyrinth, and mirabile dictu without accident, the Marquis 
found himself at the foot of a dark, dingy, and dirty staircase; and 
mounting to a second floor, he pushed open a counter-weighted door, 
bearing on it the name of Emanuel Holdfast, in large white characters. 
On entering, he discovered a space amounting to_ some three feet 
square, surrounded with ledgers, boxes, and other office paraphernalia. 
Within a pew-like partition sat a boy, mounted on a high stool, writing, 
or pretending to write. 

The Marquis demanded of this ingenuous youth if Holdfast was at 
home ; and was forthwith ushered through a lateral door into the inte- 
rior apartment, with an assurance that Mr. Holdfast had only ‘ stepped 
to the Bank,” and would be back immediately. 

The interior room, like its companion, possessed but a single window. 
In one angle was a fireplace, in another a skreen, concealing from view 
the necessaries for ablution; an arm-chair flanked a secretary-table 
with writing materials, and a jumble of undusted papers. Against the wall 
was nailed a sheet-almanack, ornamented with a print of that elabo- 
rate ‘an of architecture, the South Sea House. On either side of 
this hung a packet of transfer-dockets, and a price current of joint- 
stock shares and of the public funds ; while beneath was displayed the 
tempting prospectus of a railroad, destined in the fullness of time to 
cross the steppes of Tartary, and to find its terminus at Pekin. 

The Marquis long paced this wretched apartment in fretful impa- 
tience; for Mr. Holdfast’s steps, if not weary, were certainly slower than 
suited the occasion ; and he did not come to time. Ten minutes—a 
quarter—half an hour—dragged like a wounded snake their tedious 
length along. The Marquis, under any other circumstances would 
not have waited one tenth of the time: but he wanted money, and what 
will not man do or suffer, to escape from that terrible infliction. 

Mr. Holdfast was apparently not a reading man, for the only book 
that graced his studio was a ‘‘ Ready Reckoner ;” and on this solitary 
specimen of useful knowledge, the young man flung himself in despair- 
ing search of a sensation to beguile the tedium of his position. He 
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had already perused the interesting volume with such effect, as to have 
a dawning notion of how much twopence-halfpenny (usurious coins) 
duce in two hundred and forty-seven days, when oppressed by the close 
and heated atmosphere, he at length turned to the window, which ‘he 
opened with some difficulty. The window looked into a court (if court 
it could be called) much about the dimension of an ordinary well. On 
every side, other windows, belonging to the surrounding houses, were 
pierced, apparently for the sake of ventilating the narrow space. The 
prospect was not inviting; and it is probable that the Marquis might 

ave given up its further contemplation, if his eye had not caught the 
figures of two individuals, who were apparently transacting business 
in an embrasure directly en face. The one was evidently the proprietor 
of the office, with his business air, and his countenance of mild and 
benignant expression; the other, dressed in a suit of deep mourning, 
was— Welford. 

The appearance of this gentleman upon the scene, as usual, upset the 
Marquis’s metaphysics, and disturbed his notions of personal identity. 
Critically speaking, there was sufficient time for that individual's 
transit from Bloomsbury, even without the aid of a fast-ttotting horse— 
and making every allowance for the omnibus-hoc-vitium stoppages of 
Welford’s more customary vehicles. It might also well be, that under 
the circumstances of the attorney's dark drawing-room, and his own 
agitation of mind, the Marquis might have overlooked the “ inky suit” 
in which Welford was equipped. There was no need of recurring to 
any harlequinade change of costume, or leap through the dial-plate of 
a clock, to account for his presence in that room. But what was he 
doing there? for whom was the large roll of bank-notes, which the man 
of business was twiddling in his hand, with an unmistakable purpose of 
immediate transfer? For whom too was the mourning? and here the 
a half of the partnership animation took for a moment the 

ead. . 

‘It cannot be for my poor father—my father! Why, the Duke is 
my father—I wish at this instant anybody else was; at least, I know 
of no one I would not rather meet just now in that relationship. Why, 
by heavens, Welford is receiving the money.” 

At that moment, the parties approached nearer to the window, 
the Marquis distinctly heard the elder gentleman say to the 
other, 

‘“‘There, Mr. Welford, count them—always count money when you 
receive it—5000/., that is your uncle’s balance at the moment of his 
decease, which I had his instructions to pay immediately on the occur- 
rence of that event: but the bulk of your fortune you cannot touch till 
the will is administered and the probate taken out. . You are now 
a wealthy man, and I heartily hope that your riches may turn out, 
what is not always the case—a source of unmixed pleasure and hap- 

iness, 

At that moment the door opened behind the Marquis’s back, and the 
entrance of Holdfast called off his attention from the scene in which 
he had been so deeply interested, restoring him to at once the unmixed 
consciousness of his noble self. 

The scene which next ensued between the untractable Mr. Holdfast 
2Nn2 
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and his would-be client, was by no means of the same amicable or agtee- 
able character. If the Marquis’s organ of acquisitiveness was in a 
state of great irritation, the money-lender’s organ of cautiousness was 
equally excited. The former personage had pushed the post obit eg 
nearly as far as it would go. There was, indeed, a small pro- 
rty on which the Duchess had a life a and the reversionary 
interest was at her son’s disposal: but before Holdfast would advance 
a sixpence on that security, the papers were to be examined, and the 
business must be submitted to the critical examination—of whom for 
a ducat ?—why of Swanquill—of the husband of Caroline! That in 
itself was an insurmountable difficulty ; for who would betray a lady’s. 
secret to a money-lender ? 

Annoyed by the necessary delay, the young aristocrat indulged ‘his 

temper in certain reflections on usurers in general, and on Emanuel 
Holdfast in particular, which in turn excited the wrath of that gentle- 
man. Words ran high, and the Marquis resenting what he considered 
presumption, drew up short, and asked the man of money, how he 
dared to speak in that tone? ‘* Who are you, sir? I don’t know 
you.” 
" « Not know me, my lord!” retorted the usurer; “’tis the first time 
I ever heard of a debtor not knowing his creditor. Pay me what you 
already owe me; pay me my money, and never let me see your noble 
and insolvent face again.” : 

The Marquis stood for a moment in a condition, in which amazement, 
anger, bitter disappointment and mortification struggled for the mastery, 
and struggled in vain. 

‘* Well, sir,” he at length said, recovering himself with an effort, and 
taking up his hat, ** you shall be paid.” 

‘* When, my lord ?” asked the money-lender, doggedly. 

* To-morrow,” said the noble debtor. 

‘ That suffices, I take your lordship’s word, and shall wait on you 
at ———— House accordingly,” replied Holdfast; and he obsequiously 
bowed his noble visiter to the door. 

Descending the ill-scented staircase more rapidly than he had mounted, 
the Marquis threaded back his way to his cab; and in a state of utter 
misery, once more turned his horse’s head towards that object of his 
Welford idolatry,—the West. 


Mb. 
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A TALE OF TERROR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue following story I had from the lips of a well-known Aeronaut;, 
and nearly in the same words. 

It was on one of ‘my ascents: from Vauxhall, and a gentleman of the 
name of Mavor had engaged himself as a companion in my aerial ex- 
cursion. - But -whenthe time came his nerves failed him, and I looked 
vainly around forthe person who was to occupy the vacant seat in the 
ear. Having waited for him till the last possible moment, and the crowd 
in the gardens becoming impatient, I prepared to ascend alone ; and the 
last cord that attached me to the earth was about to be cast off, when 
suddenly a strange gentleman pushed forward and volunteered to go: up 
with me into the clouds. He pressed the request with so much earnest- 
ness, that having satisfied myself, by a few questions, of his respecta- 
bility, and received his promise to submit in every point to my directions, 
I consented to receive him in lieu of the absentee; whereupon he stepped 
with evident eagerness and alacrity into the machine. In another mi+ 
nute we were rising above the trees; and in justice to my companion, 
I must say, that in all my experience, no person at a first ascent had ever 
shown such perfect anes and self-possession. The sudden rise of 
the machine, the novelty of the situation, the real and exaggerated 
dangers of the voyage, and the cheering of the spectators, are apt to 
cause some trepidation, or at any rate excitement in the boldest indivi- 
duals; whereas the stranger was as composed and comfortable as if he 
had been sitting quite at home in his own library chair. A bird could 
not have seemed more at ease, or more in its element, and yet he so- 
lemnly assured me upon his honour, that he had never been up before in 
his life. Instead of exhibiting any alarm at our great height. from the 
earth, he evinced the liveliest pleasure whenever I emptied one of m 
bags of sand, and even once or twice urged me to part with more of the 
ballast. In the meantime, the wind, which was very light, carried us 
gently along in anorth-east direction, and the day being particularly 
bright and clear, we enjoyed a delightful birdseye view of the great me-~ 
tropolis, and the surrounding country. My companion listened with 
great interest, while I pointed out to him the various objects over which 
we passed, till I happened casually to observe that the balloon must 
be directly over Hoxton. My fellow-traveller then for the first time 
betrayed some uneasiness, and anxiously inquired whether I thought he 
could be recognised by any one at our then distance from the earth, 
It was, I told him, quite impossible. Nevertheless he continued very 
uneasy, frequently repeating ‘‘ 1 hope they don’t see,” and entreating 
me earnestly to discharge more ballast. - 1t then flashed upon me for 
the first time that his offer to ascend with me had been a whim of the 
moment, and that he feared the being seen at that perilous elevation 
by any member of hisown family. I therefore asked him if he resided 
at Hoxton, to which he replied in the affirmative; urging again, and 
with great vehemence the emptying of the remaining sandbags. 

This, however, was out of the question, considering the altitude of 
the baloon, the course of the wind, and the proximity of the sea-coast. 
But my comrade was deaf to these reasons,—he insisted on going 
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higher, and on my refusal to discharge more ballast, deliberately pulled 
off and threw his hat, coat, and waistcoat overboard. | 

“Hurrah, that lightened her!” he shouted; “but it’s not enough 
yet,” and he began unloosening his cravat. 

“* Nonsense,” said I, “my good fellow, nobody can recognise you at 
this distance, even with a telescope.” 

“* Don’t be too sure of that,” he retorted rather simply ; “ they have 
sharp eyes at Miles’s.” iio 

‘* At where ?” 

** At Miles’s Madhouse !” 

Gracious Heaven !—the truth flashed upon me in an instant, I was 
sitting in the frail car of a balloon, at least a mile above the earth, with 
a Lunatic! The horrors of the situation, for a minute, seemed to de- 
prive me of my own senses. A sudden freak of a distempered fancy 
—a transient fury—the slightest struggle,.might send us both, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, into eternity! In the meantime, the Maniac, still re- 

ting his insane cry of “higher, higher, higher,” divested himself, 
successively, of every remaining article of clothing, throwing each por- 
tion, as soon as taken off, to the winds. The inutility of remonstrance, 
or rather the probability of its producing a fatal irritation, kept me 
silent during these operations: but judge of my terror, when havin 
thrown his stockings overboard, I heard him say, “ We are not yet hig 
enough by ten thousand miles—one of us must throw out.the other.” 

To describe my feelings at this speech is impossible, Not only the 
awfulness of my position, but its novelty, conspired to bewilder me— 
for certainly no flight of imagination—no, not the wildest nightmare 
dream had ever placed me in so desperate and forlorn a situation. It 
was horrible—horrible! Words, pleadings, remonstrances were use- 
less, and resistance would be certain destruction. I had better have 
been unarmed, in an American Wilderness, at the mercy of a savage 
Indian! And now, without daring to stir a hand in opposition, I saw 
the Lunatic deliberately heave first one, and then the other bag of bal- 
last from the car, the balloon of course rising with proportionate rapi- 
dity. Up, up, up it soared,—to an altitude I had never even dared to 
contemplate—the earth was lost to my eyes, and nothing but the huge 
clouds rolled beneath us! The world was gone I felt for ever! The 
Maniac, however, was still dissatisfied with our ascent, and again began 
to mutter. | 

“‘ Have you a wife and children?” he asked abruptly. 

Prompted by a natural instinct, and with a pardonable deviation 
from truth, I replied that I was married, and had fourteen young ones 
who depended on me for their bread !” 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the Maniac, with a sparkling of his eyes 
that chilled my very marrow. ‘I have three hundred wives and five 
thousand children; and if the balloon had not been so heavy by carry- 
ing double, I should have been home to them by this time.’ 

«« And where do they live ?” 1 asked, anxious to gain time by any 
question that first occurred to me.” 

«‘ In the moon,” replied the Maniac; “ and’ when I have lightened 
the car, I shall be there in no time.” : 

I heard no more, for suddenly approaching me, and throwing his 
arms round my body 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR'S OMNIBUS. 


‘* A thing of shreds and patches.” —Sua ksPEaRs. 


FORGIVENESS. 


ForGiveness is often a despair rather than a repudiation of revenge. 
To attack an enemy’ whom you feel to be unassailable, is but to spit 
against the wind which blows back the offence in your own face: to 
attempt to reach one whose position renders him inaccessible, is but to 
imitate the presumptuous Argonaut, who launched his arrow at the sky 
in the hope of wounding Jupiter. When you cannot wreak your ven- 
geance, there is some consolation in affecting magnanimity ; in boasting 
that you are not spiteful; in thanking God that you know how to re- 
turn good for evil; in strutting about the world in all the meekness of 
quaker-dressed rancour, and making significant allusions to Titus, who 
said that the best way to destroy your enemies was to conyert them into 
friends, Some men there are who, trying to luok as much like christians 
as possible, demurely exclaim, ‘* He used me shamefully ill, but as he 
is dead, I freely forgive him.” How exceedingly serviceable to the 
deceased, and how vastly creditable to the meek survivor! These com- 
palaory pardons are like the forced amendment of the worn out vo- 

uptuary, who boasts of having deserted his sins when his sins have de- 
serted him, and turning saint from necessity, not choice, makes a merit 
of giving to God the devil’s leavings. It is not impossible to convey a 
sarcasm under cover of an affected generosity, and thus, as it were, to 
kill two birds with one stone. 

“I met R the other day,” said one friend to another, ‘and he 
spoke in the highest terms of you.” . 

** Did he ?” was the reply; ‘then I won’t say a word of him t 

But the best way to ake forgiveness itself gratify your vindictive 
mn is to follow the example of the devout Lord Herbert of Cher- 

ury. 

‘IT never used revenge,” writes his lordship, ‘‘as leaving it always 
to God, who, the less I punish mine enemies, will inflict so much the 
more punishment on them.” 

This is pardon, with a vengeance ! 





! 


HEREDITARY HONOURS. 


Nature herself seems to have declared against these distinctions, 
for the nobility created by her own patent seldom transmit their intel- 
lectual greatness, The sons of Crebillon and Racine, however, acquired 
some literary reputation, and our George Colman the younger was not 
unworthy of his sire,—a remark equally applicable to the son of the 
great Lord Chatham, and the still greater son of a still greater father 
—Vestris, the junior “‘ Dieu de la danse!” Our Charles Kean, too, 
has shown himself a worthy successor of the parental Roscius; but 
these are exceptions. The assertion with which I started is confirmed 
in the Roman adage of “ Heroum filii noxe”—the sons of heroes are 
scamps. In one respect nature seems to act rather unfairly towards 
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the human race, for though mental excellence be rarely hereditary, 
mental maladies and aberrations, the saddest of all inheritances, sel- 
dom failto descend. When distinctions are bestowed as a reward for 
past, and incitement to future achievements, the wearer is an honour 
to his title: but when by being rendered hereditary, they descend to 
men whose titles are their sole honour, aristocracy is degraded and 
social morality undermined. If it be true, as Wordsworth tells us, 
that ‘‘ the child’s the father of the man,” every man is his -own* pro- 
genitor, and should take good care that his youth be so passed as to 
transmit nothing but honours to his filial old age. All differences be- 
tween father and son will thus be prevented by the two characters 
being united in the same person. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


** My dear sir,” exclaimed R , in his usual rhetorical manner, 
** you may depend upon it there is nothing in this world comparable 
to friendship, which, as somebody very truly observes, doubles our 

leasures and halves our sorrows. Think of Damon and Pythias, and 

ylades and Orestes, and David and Jonathan, and similar instances ; 
and if you wish to pass happily through the world, select for your guide 
such a sincere and disinterested friend as Telemachus found in 
Mentor.” . 

‘‘Say no more,” replied the party thus addressed; “I agree with 
you entirely, and am most happy to inform you that I have found this 
rara avis, this modern Mentor, and most valuable has been his vigilant 
attachment, for I freely admit that in my earlier life I should never have 
been free from scrapes and difficulties had it not been for the only true 
friend I ever had in the world—myself !” 





EARLY RISING. 


Tue late Chief Baron O'Grady, who, like the matutine planets, was 
generally up before the sun, was always in the’same predicament with 
reference to his own son, Dennis, whose slumbers were generally pro- 
longed far into the morning. Once when the Baron was upon circuit, 
and knew that his son was engaged as barrister in the first cause, he 
hurried into his bed-room, and waking him without much ceremony, 
exclaimed, ‘*Up with you, Dennis! remember it’s the early bird that 
catches the worm.” | 

‘Serves the worm right for being up still earlier than the bird,” 
replied the sluggard, rubbing his eyes. 


GENIUS. 


‘*Tne great secret of genius,” says Lady Morgan, in her “ Life of 
Salvator Rosa,”* “is its faculty of bringing every energy to bear upon 
a chosen subject; and the most infallible symptom of mediocrity is its 
tendency to fritter away resources in a variety of pursuits, The zeal 
which leads to martyrdom is but a type of that ardour of self-devotion 
which aspires to pre-eminence ; Jess than that never led to immortality 
in any line.” 





* Vol. i., p. 58. 
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Even if this sentiment be abstractedly true, which is questionable, it 
seems strangely placed in a life of Salvator Rosa, who was a musician 
and composer, an author, an extemporiser, a mountebank—in short, 


“ Everything by turns, and nothing long,” 


and yet. was unrivalled in all that he undertook, Who shall decide 
when authors disagree? Hear Hazlitt on the same subject— 

‘* Let a man do all he can in one branch of study, he must either 
doze over it, vary his pursuits, or else be idle.” 

And asa proof of the versatility of genius, he further says : 

‘* Leonardo da Vinci was a mathematician, a musician, a poet, and 
an anatomist, besides being one of the greatest painters of his age. 
The prince of painters was a courtier, a lover, and fond of dress and 
company. Michael Angelo was a prodigy of versatility of talent—a 
writer of sonnets (which Wordsworth has thought worth translating), 
and the friend of Dante, Salvator Rosa was a lutanist and a satirist ; 
Titian was an elegant letter-writer, and a perfect gentleman; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s discourses are more polished and classical than any 
of his pictures.” 

Hazlitt seems to have forgotten Sir Joshua’s averment, in one of 
those very discourses, that ‘* Art is a jealous god, and demands the 
whole man.” . 

The essayist, when instancing the versatility of artists, might have 
referred to Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated sculptor and engraver, 
who was taken into the service of Pope Clement VII., in the double 
capacity of goldsmith and musician; and who was at the same time so 
good a soldier, that when the Duke of Bourbon laid siege to Rome, he 
was entrusted with the command of the castle of St. Angelo. If we 
are to believe his biographer, Dr. Antonio Cocchi, Cellini ‘* was at 
once a man of pleasure, and a slave to superstition; a despiser of 
vulgar notions, and a believer in magical incantations; a fighter of 
duels, and a composer of divine sonnets; an admirer of papal power, 
and a hater of popes; an offender against the laws, with a strong 
reliance on Divine Providence.” 

Here is versatility, and inconsistency too, though the latter quality 
is hardly so conspicuous in the artist, as in the pope who pardoned him 
for stabbing the people with whom he happened to quarrel, because he 
could not afford to lose such an admirable carver of goblets and wine- 
coolers ! 

If unity of pursuit be the only road to pre-eminence, what shall we 
say to the admirable Crichton? His must have been the genius of 
universality—a plural singleness—an encyclopedic unity of mind! 
Intellectual divergence is at all events safe, while the concentration of 
the light of reason to one point is often perilous; as the rays of the sun, 
so cheering and beneficent when diffused, if gathered into a focus, 
may consume as well as enlighten. ° 

This notion of the limited range of genius, and the impossibility of 
its expansion without deterioration, springs, in a great degree, from the 
envy and jealousy of mankind, for we do not like to admit that any one 
of our fellow-creatures can eclipse us, and achieve eminence in more 
than one direction. 

Viotti, the celebrated violinist, showed his knowledge of human na- 
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ture when, on being surprised by a friend, while he was playing ex- 
; ne on the flute, he exclaimed in alarm, ‘For Heaven’s sake, 

on’t mention what you have heard; for if people knew that I played 
so well on the flute, they would never give me credit for being a capital 
performer on the violin. 

Upon this subject, the most accurate notion, pe was that en- 
tertained by the old lady immortalized in one of Mathews’s Enter- 
tainments., - i 

‘‘ Did you ever know such a mechanical genius as my son? He has 
made this fiddle all out of his own head, and he has wood enough for 
another !” a 
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A LEGEND OF MONTE FIASCONE. 


Dip you ever, good reader, forsake your snug home, 
And start off on your travels to Florence — Rome ; 
Leaving Middlesex, Surrey, or Sussex, or Kent say, 
Vid Marseilles and Leghorn for “ Bella Firenze ? 

Then tired of praising 

The Venus, and gazing 
At pictures and statues (you should spend ten days in 
Examining well the chef dauvres of the gallery, 
At least so say Forsyth, Starke, Eustace and Valery) ; 
Did you ever resolve to quit flower-girls pretty, 
And all the delights of this loveable city, 
For the gloomy Campagna, where you for miles see no 
Human face save the phis of your own vetturino? 
If you know the route well, you’ll rememker Siena, 
Perhaps Radicofani too, and Bolsena, 

Where the fish are so plenteous,and when nicely drest 
o tempting, but mark me! they never digest :) 

If the high road you take 

By the side of the lake 
Where the ground is so stony and steep, you may make 
Your mind up to many a jolt and a shake, 
And find to your cost, when next morn you awake, 
From head to foot you can do nothing but ache’: 
Ten miles further on you’ll discover a hill, 
If no earthquake has mov‘d it, you'll find it there still’; 

Te seems but a hop 

From the base to the top, 
From the valley where wild goats the scant herbage crop, 
To the old church above, where (I know toa nicety) 
Ev'ry ee at eight the priest says “ Benedicite.” 

ow I hope you will own, he 

Fa ben cicerone, 
Who so well describes Monte (or Mount) Fiascone : 
But stop for fear echo perchance should say Ove, 
As befel (vide Joe Miller) Porson’s dull crony ; 

So I'll pocket my glory, 

And now to my story, 
Though, as you may perchance love the fair sex, like Rory 
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O’More, I may add, that the lasses here wear bow- 
-s not unlike the costume du pays at Viterbo. 


With the old town my legend has little to do, 
But as chroniclers should strive to mingle the u- 
tile dulci, | may 
Crave a moment’s delay, 
While a word on statistical matters I say. 
By deep calculations that error defy, 
is proved the inhabitants live till they die, 
Dine contented on broth, when they can’t afford meat, 
And piously fast—when they’ve nothing to eat : 
In short, their condition‘is proved to be tolera- 
ble save in seasons of fever or cholera, 


a the roadside there stands a low house, not a great way 
(Say two hundred yards) ere you come to the gateway ; 
As the pavé is steep, and the streets are so narrow 
That there’s scarce room to pass for a cart or a barrow: 
Some philanthropist worthy in spite of all cavillers, 
Founded this inn to accommodate travellers, 

How long ago 

’Tis not easy to know, 
As no record exists the exact date to show, 
Save tradition alone ; therefore all I can venture is, 
Simply to add, its age may be three centuries. 


But now, if you chance the said building to view, 
You may stare and exclaim, “ Why, it looks just like new: 
You are perfectly right, 
But it stands on the site 
Of the inn, where occurred what I’m going to write ; 
Tho’ the groundwork be strong, and the architect clever, 
We all know the best houses won’t last for ever. 


On a fair summer’s eve, many long years ago, 
Slowly mounting the hill from the valley below, 
A mule far from lean, 
In the distance was seen, 
On its back sat a stranger of dignified mien ; 
And as by degrees he ascended still higher, 
His costume proclaimed him a jolly fat friar. 


At the ancient inn-door, 
Full twenty or more 
Merry peasants were chatting, their day’s labour o'er, 
You might tell by their eyes, 
Brimful of surprise, 
They had ne’er seen a mule of respectable size ; 
None except their own beasts, thin, and ill-fed, and bony, 
From constantly climbing up Mount Fiascone. 


Meanwhile the stout friar, dismounting with care, 
Looked round with a very disconsolate air 

(Like a lady about to sing “ Robin Adair.”) 

At the old building, crazy and out of repair ; 

The dirt of whose walls ample witness could bear, 
That the hand of the white-washer never came there. 
Now the host all this while could do nothing but stare 
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At the corpulent monk (in a region so bare 

And sterile, fat friars were probably rare, 

Though now there are plenty and bundreds to spare), 

When a voice that might startle the most hardened sinner, " Y 
Roared, “Stable my mule, and then bring me some dinner !” } 


In haste to obey 
The stern order, away 
All scampered, and while some brought oats, corn, and hay 
And piled them up high 
In a manger hard By 
Others rushed to the Kitchen to roast and to fry, 
Boil, bake, hash, and mince, and make pudding and pie ; 
Till in less than ten minutes (fact almost incredible), 
The table was covered with luxuries edible : 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, pdté, omelette, and brains, 
Calf’s head, and stewed fruit, and soup made of grains, 
Olives, and then to complete the “sum tottle,” 
A quart of old wine in a huge wicker-bottle. 


Not a worddid the monk say while carving and tasting, 
His time and his breath he’d no notion of wasting ; 
For sage Brother Hermann 
Was a regular German, 
And ate like a barrister keeping his term, an 
Ox, or a sheep (if the legend we credit, 
And surely ’tis fact, or he would not have said it ; 
It’s just possible, though, that perhaps a sheep's head he meant, 
As a bonne bouche was to him no impediment. 


He paused with a sigh, 

And his uplifted eye 
. (Till then fixed on his plate) chanced the flask to espy ; 
He grasped its thin a and then held it up high, 
Gave a nod to the host, who stood wondering by, 
Then drank, nor drew breath till the bottle was dry. 

“Ha! ha! Gott sey dank, 

Ein himmiliseher trank, 
Fain would I swim in it like fish in a tank ! 

The bouquet, how fine! 

The gout, how divine ! 
Per Bacco! I vow ’tis more nectar than wine. 


“ T’ve tasted Chianti, I’ve quaffed Pulciano, 
And bright Orvieto, and rich Formiano}; 
I’ve tippled in Venice su/ mar Adriatico,— 
Aye, and in Florence I’ve sipped Aleatico ; 
And in my own land I’ve drunk Rudesheimer, 
Stein, and Tokay, Aschmannshiuser, Hocheimer ! 
A pilgrim I’ve been, 
Ever changing my scene 
In search of the best, and I’ve found it, I ween. 
Whene’er in my travels I’ve met with good wine, 
On the wall behold “ Est” written once, as a sign 
ta man can’t do better than stay there to dine ; 
When “ Est, Est” appears, ’tis a fancy of mine, 
Whereby all who pass, if they choose, may divine, 
That a judge has pronounced the whole stock superfine. 
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But harkye, mine host, 
’Tis for you, friend, to boast, 
For truly, between you and me and the post, 
Compared to this wine, they are not worth a heller, 
So write ‘ Est, Est, Est,’ and bring up your whole cellar !” 


Up they came, two, three, four, 

Till they made up a score ) 
Of dusty-necked bottles, all ranged on the floor ; 
While the Monk kept incessantly shouting for more, 
Sehr gut, and Hurrah! and Bravo! and Encore! 

He soon finished seven, 

Eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
Till (like Hajji Baba) he felt near the third heaven, 


Then he tried (for excitement and wine made him merry) to . 


Stand up and dance a pas seul a /a Cerito. 


Night fled, and "twas day, 
And the fat friar la 
Like a soldier after a hard-fought fray ; 
Twenty broken bottles confessed his sway, 
For all were as dry as a stack of hay : 
And ten other friars of orders grey, 
From the time-worn convent bent their way 
For Brother Hermann’s soul to pray, 
And twenty thousand masses say 
(For which half the gold in his purse would pay,— 
The innkeeper smuggled the rest away) ; 
And they bore him along in sad array 
To the old church vault, where ’tis said, you may 
His tomb (by a fee to the clerk) survey, 
And sigh, as you think of the friar gay, 
Requiescat in pace perpetué ! 


If more you would hear, 
How once ev'ry year 
The monks, young and old, at his grave will appear, 
nd piously stand 
Each bottle in hand, 
Till the Abbot gives loudly the word of command ; 
When out fly the corks, and down streams the libation, 
Twenty bottles at once, a complete inurdation : 
If this you would learn, 
And moreover discern 
“Est, Est, Est,” on the wall, take a trip and return : 
But while you are there, 
Of temptation beware, 
One flask at a time to your own single share 
Is as much as your brains or your stomach will bear ; 
But one more short word of advice, verbum sap, 
Be sure what you drink is the Friar’s old tap. 





. 
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NEW HARMONY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


« 17) have five bundred voices of that sound.” . 
ConroLanvs. 


A rew days since, while passing along the Strand, near Exeter Hall, 
my ear was suddenly startled by a burst of sound from the interior of 
that building :—a noise which, according to a bystander, proceeded 
from the “ calling out of the Vocal Militia.” This explanation rather 
exciting tlian allaying my curiosity, induced me to make further in- 
quiries into the matter; when it appeared that the Educational Com- 
mittee had built a plan, on a German foundation, for the instruction of 
the middle and lower orders in Music, and that a Mr. Hullah was then 
engaged in drilling one of the classes in singing. 





HULLAH-BALOO. 


As an advocate for the innocent amusement of the lower classes, 
and the people in general, the news gave me no small pleasure; and 
even the distant chorus gratified my ear’ more than a critical or 
ought to have been pleased by the imperfect blending of a number 
of unpractised voices of very various qualities, and as yet not quite 
so tuneable as the Hounds of Theseus in giving tongue. Indeed, one 
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or two voices seemed also to be ‘out of their time” in the very be- 
ginning of their apprenticeship. But to a patriotic mind, there was a 
moral sweetness in the music that fully atoned for any vocal irregularities, 
and would have reconciled me even to an orchestra of Dutch Nightin- 
gales. To explain this feeling, it must be remembered that no Admi- 
nistration but one which intended to be popular and paternal, would 
ever think of thus encouraging the exercise of the Vox Populi; and 
especially of teaching the million to lift up their voices in concert, for 
want of which, and through discordances amongst themselves, their 
political choruses have hitherto been so ineffective. It was evident, 
therefore, that our Rulers seriously intended, not merely to imbue the 
people with musical knowledge, but also to give them good cause to 
pe Re of course, hoped to lend their own ministerial ears to so 
and ballads very different from the satirical chansons that are chanted 
on the other side of the English Channel. In short, we were all to be 
as merry and as tuneful as Larks, and to enjoy a Political and a 
Musical Millenium ! | 

This idea so transported me, that like a grateful canary, I inconti- 
nently burst into full-throated song, {and with such trills and flourishes 
as recurred to me, commenced a Bravura, which in a few minutes 
might have attracted an audience more numerous than select, if my 
performance had not been checked in its very preludium, by an occur- 
rence peculiarly characteristic of a London street. It was, in fact, the 
abrupt putting to me of a question, which some pert Cockney of the 
Poultry first addressed to the unfledged. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
FIVE YEARS IN INDIA.» 


WE are so much in the habit of looking towards India with much the same 
sort of interest with which our ancestors regarded their “El Dorado,”,that 
the announcemént of a new work‘on this portion of the East from any- 
thing like a respectable source is sure of immediately attracting a consi- 
derable degree of attention. This has been the case to a greatly increased 
extent since the late expedition to Cabul and Affghanistan. The impor- 
tant results of this movement can scarcely be looked upon with too much 
consideration by all who feel a proper pride in whatever belongs to the 
true glory of their country. But before these military operations had 
commenced, much had been done in India by negotiation, of the utmost 
importance in assisting the success of our arms, a faithful account of 
which is absolutely necessary to convey to the reader a sufficient know- 
ledge of the present state of affairs in that quarter of the globe. The 
details however that would satisfy the public curiosity are only to be 
obtained through some official channel. A mere hearsay account is 
entitled to no confidence. What is wanted must arise from the personal 
experience of an intelligent observer, placed sufficiently near the chief 
officers of the Indian government, to see and hear everything of mo- 
ment that transpired by their agency ; and this we have at last obtained 
in the agreeable volumes that lie before us. The author, Captain Fane, 
a young officer of great promise, was placed in a position in which he 
could not avoid becoming acquainted with the intentions of the Indian go- 
vernment and the means by which they were to be carriedout. He had 
scarcely arrived in India when he received an appointment on the staff 
of his distinguished selative, Sir Henry Fane, then commander-in-chief, 
which not only gave him access to the first source of military intelligence 
in the country, but often brought him in contact with his Excellency the 
Governor-general Lord Auckland, which afforded him opportunities for 
acquiring other valuable information. It is therefore but natural that 
in the five years he passed in India he acquired a knowledge of the 
country and its resources much more extensive than could have been 
obtained by a residence of twenty under other circumstances. His first 
field of observation he found in a tour of inspection in the upper pro- 
vinces, in which he accompanied the commander-in-chief as his aide- 
de-camp. 

Of this tour Captain Fane has given very interesting details, with 
lively descriptions of the state of that portion of the East India Com- 
pany’s possessions, the customs and condition of the people, and 
everything else worthy of remark. Among the places visited are Ba- 
rackpore, Patna, Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, and Bhurtpore. Soon 
afterwards the commander-in-chief proceeded on a visit to that cele- 


* Five Years in India. Comprising a Narrative of Travels in the Presidency of 
Bengal—ae Visit to the Court of Runjeet Sing—a Residence in the Himalayah Moun- 
tains—an Account of the late Expedition to Cabal and A ffghanistan— Voyage down the 
Indus, and Journey Overland to England. By Henry Edward Fane, Esq,, late Aide- 
de-camp to his Excellency the Commander-in-chief at India, In 2 vols. with nume- 
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brated chieftain, Runjeet Sing, of whom Captain Fane gives the most 
graphic description we have met with. The reader will also get ac- 
quatuie: in these volumes with several other Rajahs and native Princes, 
who were desirous of standing well in the opinion of the commander- 
in-chief. A residence in the Himalayah Mountains has afforded the 
author another interesting field of observation, of which he has availed 
himself with the same talent displayed in the previous portion of his 
travels. Subsequently; we are entertained with an animated narrative 
of the proceedings of the British forces in the brilliant expedition to 
Cabul and Affghanistan. The difficulties of the enterprise are gra- 
phically displayed, and the attack on Ghuznee related with a clearness, 
that for the first time places that splendid achievement in its proper 
light. A voyage down the Indus follows, which is frequently interposed 
with picturesque description and valuable information; and the work 
concludes with a clever and amusing narrative of the author’s journey 
overland to England. This is, undoubtedly, the most entertaining 
work illustrative of India we have read of late years, and exactly the 
sort of book the general reader will be sure to appreciate. 





CHILDE HAROLD.* 


Ar what degree of perfection the art of illustrating books is to stop, 
it is impossible to say; for often, in our admiration of the taste and 
beauty displayed in some richly-decorated volume, we have felt satis- 
fied that its attractions were so extraordinary as to put rivalry out of 
the question; when another enterprising publisher, by lavishing his ca- 
pital still more liberally, and employing talent of a higher order, has 
produced a work which, in its decorative character, as much excels the 
one last published, as that did all former publications in the same 
branch of literature. The taste for illustrated works has brought into 
the market a vast number of meretricious things, manufactured merely 
to please the eye—pretty designs of common-place poetical subjects, 
slightly engraved; but there have also been no inconsiderable numbea 
of productions in which the designer and engraver appear to rival each 
other in exalting their art. The former, we think, very much to 
the credit of the popular taste, have for some time been going out of 
favour—mere picture-books that have nothing to recommend them, 
save a lackadaisical title and gaudy binding, are not likely long to be 
greatly patronised—their sameness soon becomes tiresome, and their 
inutility apparent, and every year they are repeated, it is to a decreas- 
ing circle of admirers. Some publishers have had discrimination to 
foresee this change, or have been sufficiently enlightened to endeavour 
to improve the public taste, and have brought out works of acknow- 
ledged sterling literary merit, embellished with the most admirable en- 
gravings from designs of our ablest artists. Among the first who dis- 
tinguished himself in this way, was the publisher of Mr. Rogers’s 
Poems: but exquisite as those illustrations are, we think they are ex- 
celled by the engravings with which Mr. Murray has enriched the 
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splendid edition of ‘“‘Childe Harold” now before us. Of these there 
are no less than sixty-six in the book, from designs by H. Warren, 
Creswick, Aubrey, Cockerell, R. A. G. Howse, J. B. Aylmer, and the 
portrait of Lord Byron in his Albanian dress by Phillips, the whole of 
which are engraved by E. & W. Finden in a style worthy of their re- 
putations. These clever engravers have also added several very delicate 
specimens of their art, from the most famous examples of sculpture. in 
Italy—such as the Apollo, the Venus de Medicis, the Dying Gladiator, 
and the Laocoon, which will not be considered the least worthy of ad- 
miration in the many admirable things to be found in the volume. As 
for the artists, their merit is so conspicuous, that we cannot dismiss the 
work without some notice of their productions, although any attempt 
to do them justice would carry us far beyond our limits.’ We regard 
Mr. Warren as worthy of the first place in our attention, from the ex- 
traordinary facility and felicity of composition he displays in the very 
various subjects he has attempted, and for the great number of origi- 
nal designs he has furnished, which amount to nearly one-half of the 
collection. Of these we can merely direct the admiration of our 
readers to his Cintra, Saragossa, the Acropolis, Malta, Ithaca, the 
Dance of Palikars, Parga, Maison du Roi, Brussels, the Forest of 
Soignies, and the interior and exterior of the Colosseum at Rome, which 
alone entitle him to take the first place among book illustrators. Cres- 
wick has contributed some lovely landscapes, particularly Delphi, 
Ouchy (Lausanne), Soracte, andthe Fount of Egeria ; Howse’s Inte- 
rior of St. Peter's, and Drachentels; Aylmer’s, St. Mark’s, Venice, and 
the Temple of Clitumnus,and Aubrey’s Bull Fight, are equally worthy 
of commendation. The same care is evident in the typography, which 
is beautifully executed: every page being printed on fine drawing- 
paper. Altogether, it is a work which confers the highest credit on the 
taste of the age, and the spirit and liberality of the publisher. 





THE MATCHMAKER.* 


Or all the peculiar features in fashionable life, the most artificial is 
the system upon which a truly fashionable mother endeavours to marry 
her fashionable daughters. This feature we are well aware has been 
remarked upon before now, but as nothing so completely displays the 
state of society in which it exists, we thankfully receive any attempt 
made to place it before the public in a proper light. In this feeling 
we read ‘*The Matchmaker,” and in the expectation with which we 
perused its amusing pages, that the authoress had drawn from her own 
observation graphic pictures of the development and evil effects of 
marrying a young girl with no better object in view than a handsome 
establishment, we have not been disappointed. As is the case in most 
instances, the Matchmaker confines her sphere of operation to her fa- 
mily. Her heart is perfectly dead to every feeling, save that which 
arises out of the hope of seeing her schemes realized for her daughters’ 
advancement in society. That there are mothers of this stamp, we 
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have no doubt; but the clever writer of these volumes has evidently 
drawn Mrs. Lindsay as the worst of her class—doubtless to make the 
lesson taught in the result of her calculations as impressive as possible. 
The objects for whom she is so discreditably exercising her diplomacy, 
are her two daughters: Augusta, a beauty and coquette, as heartless 
and worldly-minded as her mother; and Ellen, as devoted and disin- 
terested as her sister is selfish and vain. We cannot, in justice to the 
authoress, enter further into the story, than by stating that the charac- 
ter of the Matchmaker is wel! sustained throughout, and that the in- 
terest of the plot chiefly depends upon the hopes and disappointments 
she meets with in carrying out her designs upon the wealthy husbands 
she endeavours to secure for her children, Of these her nephew 
Julian, in consequence of his being sole heir to his father, who 1s re- 
puted to possess iinmense wealth, is a promjnent object. He is intro- 
duced to us as a shallow coxcomb, surrounded with some questionable 
associates, but he improves wonderfully upon acquaintance, and in- 
the end proves himself as complete a hero as ever enjoyed the “ am- 
ber immortality” of three volumes. The most amusing part of the 
work, however, is the underplot, in which we meet some clever sketches 
of character in three Scotch spinsters, two of whom, though they have 
seen upwards of half a century each, manage to pick a quarrel with 
each other, which is indeed ‘‘a very pretty quarrel as it stands,” about 
a certain “ Donald o’ the Brae,” who had been a lover of both ladies in 
their youth. The proof which is given of his fickleness has such an 
effect upon one of the old dames to whom he had been her only love, 
that she immediately takes to her bed and dies, leaving her sister, only 
few years younger than herself, on account of her inexperience and heed 

lessness, to the charge of the youthful Ellen. All this is exceedingly 
droll, but in the most humorous portion there is an under-current of 
genuine feeling. Another character which belongs to this group, and 
affords equal entertainment to the reader, is an old usher, who is kept 
in the family of his pupil in years long past (the rich Mr. Lindsay), 
ostensibly to teach a young kinswoman, whose constant ungrammatical 

use of “shall” and * will” with the pedagogue’s as constant correc- 
tions, and his habitual pen-mending, can scarcely fail of affording an 

ample share of amusement. These materials assist the perusal of 

‘‘Tbhe Matchmaker” very pleasantly, and as the end is peculiarly sa- 

tisfactory, we can have no doubt this novel will be a general fa- 

vourite. 





ITALY.* 


M. Manoorrt has written a remarkable work, and one that requires 
a much more extended attention than our time and limits enable us to 
afford it. But this latter factis anything but a reason for abstaining 
altogether from pointing towards it that public notice which it is so well 
calculated to repay. In doing this, however, we must confine ourselves 
almost entirely to stating the objects of the work,—which are, first, by 
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a rapid and comprehensive survey of what Italy has been, to educe 
prophetic hopes of what she may be hereafter; and secondly to get rid 
of the fatal blight to such hopes that disheartening and despairing 
theories.as to their fertility are calculated to engender. The means by 
which these objects are sought to be brought about consist, among 
other matters, of what cannot fail to prove to all students of Italian 
history and literature a most valuable and interesting examination-of 
the general claims of all her great names, from Dante downwards, even 
to the present day. A large portion of the work is devoted to the re- 
cent and present condition of Italian literature, art, politics, society. 
&c.; on all of which the author puts forth views that are enlightened 
and liberal, without being disfigured or obscured by that enthusiasm 
which is too apt to enter into the discussions of native Italians when 
they are addressing themselves to strangers to their country’s hopes and 
interests. Thus, the great advantage of the work being the production 
of acultivated native of the country it relates to, is little, if at all, 
counterbalanced by undue partiality or unfair representations of fact ; 
while the circumstance of its being composed in a language that is a 
foreign one to the writer greatly adds to the interest it must excite, 
and the claims it puts forth to the notice and examination of men of 
letters in this country. To suggest these claims in other quarters 
better suited to their consideration, is all that we profess to do in this 
brief reference to M. Mariotti’s valuable and attractive volumes. 





ADVENTURES OF A SOLDIER.* 


We have had many pictures of military life, but certainly none so 
entitled to our confidence as the one now presented to us. Jn almost 
every previous instance, they were drawn by officers, and exhibited 
scarcely a single feature in the career of the genuine soldier. The one 
embraces the profession of arms under very different auspices to the 
other, they observe military life under two totally distinct aspects, and 
the results of their experience necessarily are as opposite as possible. 
The subaltern and the recruit have at starting very little feeling in 
common, and the influence of a military discipline very rarely allows 
even that small tie to exist, The latter may rise in the ranks, but he 
does not by such elevation draw himself in the slightest degree closer 
to his superior, and the other in every promotion, increases the distance 
betwixt him and his humble companion in arms, with gigantic strides. 
Nothing exists to bind them together but the links of union which 
connect them as part of one vast machine moving at the will of their 
commander. Itis natural, then that the officer’s sphere of observation 
should be to a great extent limited to the mess-room and parade, 
whilst that of the private should be to a similar degree confined to the 
meridian of the canteen. Even when in active service their positions 
are as distinct as their duties ; but we believe that an adventurous and 
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intelligent soldier knows much more of the actual nature of the war 
in which he is engaged, and goes through a much more varied and in- 
teresting career, than any officer in his regiment. Itis only when in 
those in the British service—exceedingly rare instances—of.an officer 
raised from the ranks, that a sufficiently comprehensive view of the 
military system can be expected, and when such does occur, as an 
authority it cannot be prized too highly—the experience gained of the 
two important phases of a soldier’s existence, neutralising the preju- 
dices contracted in each, and the fact of the individual’s promotion 
being undeniable security for his talent, bravery, and enterprise. It is 
from these considerations we are disposed to recommend ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of a Soldier.” ; 

| This interesting volume consists of the genuine memoirs of a military 
adventurer, who, with great credit to himself and the service he em- 
braced, has fought in the ranks of almost every description of warfare 
in which the private and non-commissioned officer can distinguish 
himself—skirmish, battle, siege, forlorn-hope, and assault ; ,participated 
in every species of adventure, open to a man of fearless spirit, attached 
to a conquering army in a foreign country, and ultimately ventured 
again into active service as a subaltern, where his skill and valour 
obtained him both distinction and reward. 

‘* Our hero”—this somewhat too familiar phrase is for about the first 
time correctly applied—commenced his career as a recruit, in which 
character he enlisted into the Dublin militia in 1806, whence he soon 
after volunteered into the rifle-brigade. With this distinguished corps 
he embarked for Portugal, and with it shared in all the dangers and 
glories of the Peninsular campaign under the Duke of Wellington— 
at Talavera, Busaco, Santarem, Casal Nova, Fuentes d’Onor, Almeida, 
Cuidad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, San Sebastian, the 
Pyrenees, and Toulouse, besides greatly distinguishing himself in those 
desperate services, ‘‘the forlorn-hopes” at the storming of Rodrigo 
and Badajos. His narrative of these events is full of the most exciting 
interest, dashed with a welcome sparkling of humour, in which he 
traces with a picturesque hand the progress of himself and comrades 
through Portugal and Spain into France, sketching every example of 
individual character worthy of preserving that came under his observa- 
tion, and filling up his canvass with well-written descriptions of the 
country and its inhabitants wherever he was quartered. He had 
scarcely returned to England, when Bonaparte’s escape from Elba 
caused his being sent with his regiment to play their part on the san- 
guinary field of Waterloo, where he received a wound. . After this he 
was invalided upon sixpence a day, and with such insufficient means 
of existing, as may well be supposed, he had to endure a severe 
struggle. During the formation of the British Legion, Costello’s well- 
known bravery and military experience recommended him to General 
Evans, who appointed him lieutenant of a rifle-regiment, with which 
he again sought the fields of Spain. But this miserably-conducted 
campaign was of a totally different character to that in which he had 
seen such hard and honourable service on the same soil. In these 
pages we are presented with the most graphic picture of the blundering 
and cruelty that disgraced this unfortunate force that has yet been made 
public. The lieutenant’s associates are introduced to us in the same 
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clever and amusing style of portraiture, with which we are previously 
made familiar with the comrades oft he common soldier; and however 
grieved and humiliated we may feel at the incompetency whicb caused 
the sacrifice of so many thousands of our countrymenand the dishonour 
of the British name, we cannot read without admiration the exertions 
made by the author in the cause of humanity and common sense. 
Finding these fruitless, after being promoted to the rank of captam, and 
receiving the Order of St. Ferdinand from the Spanish government for 
his behaviour in the field, he left the service in disgust, and once more 
returned home, never again, we should suppose, to seek ‘the bubble 
reputation at the cannon’s mouth.” His career as a soldier has been 
sufficiently long, and no less creditable to him; and we are fully satis- 
fied this natural attempt of his to * fight his battles o’er again,” will 
be received with universal satisfaction, and appreciated as exhibiting 
the most complete picture that exists of a soldiers’ career. 





THE FORGET ME NOT FOR 1842. 


Tue * Forget-Me-Not,” independent of the ‘‘ magic of its name,” 
will not readily be forgotten. As the original Progenitor of ‘the race of 
Annuals, once such especial favourites with the public, it is as certain of 
remembrance as Adam. Indeed in any history of the literature of our 
century, it must occupy a distinguished place, not merely on the ac- 
count first mentioned, but as having attained the really patriarchal age, 
compared with the ordinary existence of modern works, of a score of 
years, Few books in our days enjoy such a span: more generally two 
or three winters suffice to benumb the circulation of even our popular 
publications, and in most cases within as many months their titles begin, 
as old Weller says, to *‘ lay dormouse.” 

This longevity alone would imply that there must have been some 
sound and healthy principle in the constitution of the ‘ Ferget-Me- 
Not,” and certainly no periodical within our acquaintance has suffered 
so little deterioration from the lapse of time. Like a sober, regular 
liver it has flourished on from year to year without any material fluctua- 
tion of personal beauty or mental vigour. The last volume is as good 
as the first one; and should it meet with fewer admirers it will be from 
the falling off of the public, and not of the Perennial. This equality 
must of course be mainly attributable to the unremitting diligence of 
the editor, Mr. Shoberl, who has had the care of the annual from its in- 
fancy and throughout its teens, up to the present time; and, to do him 
justice, with as much vigilance as to purity of sentiment and rectitude of 
principle, as a good father would exert in the superintendance of his 
own son. As a Christmas, New Year’s, or birth-davy present, the 
“Forget Me Not” may consequently be placed with safety in juvenile 
female hands, or on the most rigid table. 

The embellishments of the present volume are rather below, and the 
letter-press is as much above, the usual standard. The foreign pic- 
tures especially displease us; but we presume that “ thrift, thrift, Ho- 
ratio,” has had its influence in such selections. Inthe literary depart- 
ment, in spite of the havoc which, according to the Editor, has been 
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made by Death amongst his contributors, the list still presents many 
names of note and promise. Our friend Allan Cuningham, at least, 
has not gone to his long home, for he contributes a tale from Scottish 
history; and the Old Sailor—the Ancient Mariner of the ‘‘ Forget Me 
Not,” is still alive in ‘‘ Morris’s Islands.”” Mrs. Gore illustrates two of 
the pictures, and our limits forbid extract, or we should gladly borrow 
one of her stories, showing, fable-like, how much more valuable is a livin 
Donkey than a dead Lion. Miss Lawrance has very happily pa 
anotherof the plates; and toa very unpoetical Miranda, Mr. Chorley has 
attached a Deal (but not wooden) Extravaganza. The Poemsnclude 
pieces by James Montgomery, Laman Blanchard, and Miss M, A. 
Browne; and the binding of the volume is handsome and substantial. 
With these particulars we recommend to the public the twentieth num- 
ber of the * Forget Me Not,” sincerely wishing that its Proprietor 
may be rewarded with dozens upon dozens of bright shillings. 

‘** Change,” says the Editor, ‘is the lot of man,’”—and if the man be 
a wise one, he will scarcely object to a lot of change. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICTIONS. 


Views of the Colosseum at Rome, from Drawings by Col. Cockburn, David Roberts, Esq. 
R, A., Charles Barry, Esq., W. L. Leitch, Esq., and Arthur Glennie, Esq. Engraved by 
W. B. Cooke, and R. and I. Sands.—The first look at these large Plates after the come 
missions which our engravers have so long been employed upon for the Portfolios of 
Lilliput, was positively refreshing. It was like agaze over the open sea, for which the 
mind seems to expand aud breathe more freely as well as the lungs, For the first time 
in our lives we had a sense of the vastness of the Colosseum, a Pile, from its enormous 
proportions, particularly ill-fitted for a Panorama in a Pill-box. 

The mere undertaking of such a work of art as a speculation, does infinite credit to the 
spirit and courage of the Engravers, and equal honour is due to them for its execution, 
On no smaller scale, indeed, could they have done justice to the Tunnels of Corridors 
and the Mountains of Masonry which they have given with such admirable truth and 
effect. The spectator has only to half-close his eve, and he may wander at will along 
the stupendous galleries, or enter a private box of the gigantic theatre, and imagine 
himself looking down on those terrible scenes in the Circle, in which all that is savage 
in Man or ferocious in Beast was called into action. 

After such a reverie, he may turn to the Twe)fth Plate, and there soothe bis feelings 
with the reflection that a milder light now illumines the human mind, even as the 
moonlight shines so calmly on the ** Ruins of Time” which are before him. And if 
he be a Legislator, we advise him to refer to the Last Plate in the work, which repre- 
sents that immense National Playhouse, with all its contrivances, designed solely and 
erected at such a prodigious cost for the Amusement of the People,—aud then let him 
consider whether the true policy does not lie about midway between the shutting up of 
a Penny Theatre, and the building of a Colosseum! 

Brande’s Dictionary of General Knowledge. Part III. to VIII.—We have already 
spoken in terms of commendation of this undertaking, and in looking through the parts 
published since our last notice, we see no reason to alter our opinion, In one or two 
instances we have met with information afforded much too scantily to be of the slightest 
use, and we have elsewhere fallen ov sentences so loosely expressed, that we could 
not easily get at the meaning; but we are not so unreasonable as to expect to meet 
with perfection even in the columns of a dictionary, We should think that this work 
is likely to be regarded with high admiration by that class of society styled, ‘‘ the 
country gentlemen,” to whom, indeed, it seems directly to appeal. 

Letter from Sir Frederick T+ench to the Viscount Duncannon, First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests.—Sir Frederick has devised an ingenious plan for beautifying the 
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banks of the Thames by means of an embankment, with a terrace and colonnade, pos- 
sessing the advantages of a beautiful promenade and carriage-ride, and an excellent 
railroad ; and in this letter he explains his plan, and argues for its adoption. We con- 
sider his views well deserving attention, aad bope the present government will give 
them their best consideration. 

The Grave-yards of London. By George Alfred Walker, Surgeon, Author of ‘* Gather- 
ings from Graveyards.”—A subject that calls loudly for legislative interference, end 
the author's object is to convey an exposition of the pbysical and moral consequences 
inseparably connected with our unchristian and pestilential custom of depositing the 
dead in the midst of the living. Such a horrible exposure surely never appeared in 
print, as we find in Mr. Walker's descriptions of the principal graveyards of the me- 
tropolis. We hope the abominable system here so ably placed before the public 
eye, will be abolished as speedily as possible—it is a disgrace to a civilized com- 
munity. 

= By James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S,, F,.S.A.—This somewhat 
too closely resembles a little work of the same title and character undertaken by Mr. 
Wilson, and published in 1827, and is also deficient in many points. Besides being a 
catalogue of Shakspere’s works, from the earliest to the latest editions, and of the com- 
mentaries and other illustrative publications, itshould contain a list of all translations, 
and of every kind of illustration produced either at home or abroad, whether us a dis- 
tinct publication, or as a feature in a periodical, soas to convey in one view everything 
that has been produced throughout the world, which bears the slightest relation to the 
name of Shakspere, A work of this kind would be of the utmost value to the 
Shaksperian scholar, We do not think Mr. Halliwell has given the subject sufficient 
consideration, or we should not have detected so many omissions as occur in his ca- 
talogue. 

The Christian Remembrancer, A Monthly Magazine and Review. Vol. I.—Any in- 
crease in the number of channels for the diffusion of sound religious information, we 
are sure to givea ready welcome to; and the talent and zeal displayed in the pages of 
this new religious periodicul greatly increase the claims on our attention which the 
object of the work would alone have been sufficient to secure. ‘The pages of the 
Christian Remembrancer are devoted to ably-written reviews and essays on subjects of 
the deepest interest to all classes of right-thinking Christians, but peculiarly so to those 
to whom they more immediately appea!,—with intelligence of a similar character from 
different parts of the world. ‘To serious families it cannot but be considered a very 

reat acquisition ; andthe proprietors have our best wishes for its success. 

Konrad Vallenrod: an Historical Tale from the Polish of Adam Michiewicz. By H. 
Cattley.—The little encouragement that has for some years past been afforded to origina 
poetry, does not hold out a very enticing prospect to translation ; and we are afraid, 
whatever may be the merit of Adam Michiewicz as a poet, it stands a very poor chance 
of being sufficiently appreciated in this country, though very carefully ‘‘done into 
English” by Mr. Cattley. The Prussiau aod Lithuanian annals, from which the sub- 
ject of this poem is derived, may possibly have their attractions ; but they are not 
such as are likely to be recognised by the desultory English reader, and for him “ The 
Tapusbebian Hill” and “ The Vaidelotés Undying Strain,” &c. &c., cannot be con- 
sidered in any other light than as belonging to what another poet bas briefly dismissed 
with the familiar phrase, “leather and prunella.” 

Lost and Won. A Play. By Henry Spicer, Esq., Author of ‘* The Lords of Elling- 
ham.” —The date of this drama is the end of the thirteenth century, and the country 
the characteristics of which it seeks to illustrate, is no other than our own. As we 
perused it, we more than once came to sentences ‘‘ that made us pause ;"’ but there is 
2 nervous vigour in the language that successfully helped us over all obstacles. We 
hope the author will be fortunate enough to get it represented, which we are in justice 
bound to say, it deserves much more than several dramatic efforts we have recently 
seen presented to “ a discriminating audience,” 

An Introduction to Choral Singing—An unpretending brochure, in which church 
psalmody, bymns, and chanting, are familiarly explained and illustrated by way of 
question and answer, by J.A. Hamilton. It is intended for persons engaged in 
teaching children and adults to sing in classes on the modern system, for which it 
seems admirably adapted. 
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Anprews, St., Scotland, 288 
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Bajazet Gag; the Manager in search of a 
“Star,” by Douglas Jerrold, Esq., 82, 
537, 489 

Bathurst’s, Hon. and Rev. Charles, Visit to 
Gerbe, in France, by, 264 

Bavaria, a Tour in, 135 

Biblical Researches in Palestine, by Dr. E. 
Robinson and E. Smith, reviewed, 130 

Bolton, Tom, whipper-in, anecdotes of the 
veteran, 277 f 

Botany, Outlines of, by Thomas Graham, 
noticed, 413 

Boulogne Races and Féte, 237 

Bremen, the Senator of ; a popular tradi- 
tion, 100 

British poets, 136 

Bull, a, 191 

Bully Bottow’s Babes, by Douglas Jerrold, 
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Campbell’s Specimens of the British Poets, 
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Great and his Times, by, 516 
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Drawing-room Amusements; le mot & 
double sens, by p., 315 
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France, 250 

Englishmen at Boulogne, 241 
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Equanimity, Test of, 296 
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Fallacy, a Popular, by T. H., 252 

Fathers and Sons, by Theodore Hook, Esq.; 
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Fontanille, M. de, 268 

Foreign Sporting — Boulogne Races and 
Fate, &c., by Nimrod, 237 

France, descriptions of sports, &c., in, 257, 
264, 268, 317 

Frederick the Great and his Times, by 
Thomas Campbell, Esq., 516 ; 

French Revolution of 1789—1793, romantic 
allusion to it, 105, 106 

traveller, hilarity of a, 209 

Friend, Our Best, by p., 39 

Frost, John, Esq., The Raffle, by, 502 
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Gerbe, a Visit to ; with an account of the 
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Gonzeller the Sleepwalker, by G. C. P., 
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Gore, Mrs., the Molten Calf, by, 51—The 
Country Town; a sketch, by, 228 

Graduates and Undergraduates; or, the 
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Happiest Man in England, by T. Hood 
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Indecision, 46 
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No. I. Maria Gracias, 509—No. II. The 
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Road, a Sketch off the, by Thomas Hood, 
Esq., 209—A Sketch on the; or, the 
Happiest Man in England, 281 
Russia in 1841; from the Note-book of a 
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Sea-Totaller, a; by Thomas Hood, Esq., 
433 

Sharpe, Archbishop, murder of, 289 

Short Rides in an Author’s Omnibus, by H., 
535 

Sleepwalker, the; a tale, by G. C. P., 
120 

Snowdrops, Thoughts on plucking, by J. E. 
Reade, Esq., 52 

Society and Clubs of the |Metropolis, 140, 
141—of a country-town, 229 

Spanish Ballads, ancient, by J. G. Lockhart, 
Esq., reviewed, 412 

Sporting and Sportsmen io France, 237, 252, 
264 


Statues of English Statesmen and Monarchs, 
38 
Suicide’s Burial, the, 253 


Tale of Terror, a, by Thomas Hood, Esq., 
533 

Test of Equanimity, a, by H., 296 

Tivoli, a Day at, by Edmund Carrington, 
Esy., 56 

Trade, the Principles of, by Thomas Corbet, 
Esq., noticed, 415 

Travelling in France, improvement of, 251 

Travelling mania, the modern, 135 
Trollope, Mrs., the Life and Adventures 
of Charles Chesterfield, the Youth of 
Genius, by, 192, 375 

Trumpet, a Tale of a, by Thomas Hood, 
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